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An Appreciation by President Wilson 



I am particularly glad to express my admiration for the 
kind of organization which you have drawn together, * * * 
the task of this body is to match alt the facts of business 
throughout the country and to see the vast and consistent 
pattern of it. That is the reason I think you are to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that you cannot do this thing with- 
out common counsel. There isn't any man who knows 
enough to comprehend the United States. It is a coopera- 
tive effort, necessarily. You cannot perform the functions 
of this Chamber of Commerce without drawing in not only 
a vast.number of men, but men, and a number of men, from 
every region and section of the country. The minute this 
association falls into the hands, if it ever should, of men 
from, a single section or men with a single set of interests 
most at heart, it will go to seed and die. Its strength must 
come from the uttermost parts of the land and must be com- 
pounded of brains and comprehensions of every sort. It is 
a very noble and handsome picture for the imagination. 



But there are other ways of using the Government of 
the United States, ways that have long been tried, though 
not always with conspicuous success or fortunate results. 
You can use the Government of the United States by in- 



fluencing its legislation. That has been a very active in- 
dustry, but it has not always been managed in the interest of 
the whole people. It is very instructive and useful for the 
Government of the United States to have r~- 



you are ready to supply for getting a sort of consensus of 
opinion which proceeds from no particular quartet anii 
originates with no particular interest. Information is the, 
very foundation of all right action in legislation. 

* * . * 

There are a great many dreadful things, about war, as « 
nobody needs to be told in this day of distress and of terror, 
but there is one thing about war which has a very splendid 
side, and that is the consciousness that a whole nation get 
that they must all act as a unit for a common end.. And 
when peace is as handsome as war, there will he no war. 
When men, I mean, engage in the pursuits of peace in the 
same spirit of self sacrifice and of conscious service of the 
community with which, at any rate, the common soldier en- 
gages in war, then shall there be wars no more. , You have 
moved the vanguard for the United States in the purposes 
of this association just a little nearer that ideal. That is the 
reason I am here, because I believe it.— From President 
Wilson's Address Before ike Chamber of Commerce of ike 
United States. 
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TWO years ago, at the lime ci 
iflii First Annual MccLin^, the 
oiunrburship of itic National 
Chsuilbcr coiisisttid ffllij two hun- 
(Ireil ;jiul clE&£y*f<Jur coi^mc rein I or- 
gut^zii Lions; .it the Third Annua] Meet- 
ing, iltSs [iionlh. it consisted of six 
■hundred awl I wenty-four organi=a- 
lions and also included na individual 
membership numbering twenly-iivc 
■ d. But the purely physical 
iii numbers has been accom- 
by a corrcsiwndiiig develop- 
f purpose and use fulness. On 
ngc oi this Istme Ibere ate 
.....a remark s uHhc President 
of m UnJUd States, taken from liis 
adtlrcss delivered at the third session 
of this year's meeting and referring to 
results achieved already and Ihc duties 
which should be undertaken and ful- 
filled in the future. The rapid hut, at 
' the same time, steady growth of the 
National Chamber its definite accom- 
plishments and consistent adherence 
to the democratic principles of its con- 
stitution'nffonl a vista of |>ossiule serv- 
ice for it to the business of the coun- 
try in time to come which, in the 
words of. the President, farms "a very 
noble iifld handsome picture for the 
imajjinjiticji/' If the first three years 
of the National Chamber's history of- 
fer a criterion to forecast Us future, 
then the prospect is opened llrat it may 
contribute effectively to the realisation 
of ifint oilier ideal expressed by the 
President t that )>eace may become as 
handsome as war. 



Tl-IE u])biLiiding of our merchant 
marine farmed the subject of 
di^Lnission nf (wo entire sessions. Tn 
(Eic nioriiing a tielattc on one' phase of 
it was gtvini by Sccrclary McAdoo 
u»i\ Sunaior ]Jurton in slating the case 
for iirtii aj^aiiml the ship-purchase bHl 
which has been tlie subject of such 
keen et mi rovers)- in the Senate. 

Tlic sbi;^H;rv3inst hill in understood 
by its advocates as well as its oppo- 
nents to lie an cmcreeNey measure, 
lis uUiihniu aim is to rnnlribuic lo- 
w^rds restoring the Ameriran 
pcrtiirtflcirtly Hi (an^SH (rade. At the 
^niie time its iuuneiiiate nurpose is 10 
relieve a special sitmnfrtn rCSutimff tli- 
n.cljv from ttie European war h Ger- 
TMatl' i-nmiuemnl vessels bnve practi- 
eally liven eliminated from foreign 
trade. A large number of British ves- 



sels have been commandeered for Gov- 
ermnent service. Other causes have 
i~oriLr[hutcd still further to reduce the 
number of foreign merchant ships up- 
on which we have depended to carry 
our ocean-going cargoes to foreign 
countries. 

The bill advocated by the adminis- 
tration for Government purchase of 
commercial vessels was introduced in 
ihe Kousc on August 34, About ten 
days later it was reintroduced with 
some changes and reported from com- 
mittee on September & It has since 
been pending without discussion on the 
calendar of the Mouse. The House 
bill with several smalt changes was in- 
troduced in tile Senate On December 9 
and reported with some further amend- 
ments on December 16. .Since this 
two new forms of the bill have been 
presented by the Senate; lhat which 
was last presented became the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate on Jan- 
uary 4 and has since been debated and 
reintroduced with some changes on 
February 3 as a new hilL Its advo- 
cates have pressed its passage ■ most 
urgently and at the time of going to 
press its ultimate fate hangs m the 
balance. 

The report of the National Cham- 
lier's Committee on Merchant Marine 
formed the subject of discussion dur- 
ing the session following fhe debate be- 
tween Secretary McAdoo and Senator 
Burton. Both a majority report, 
signed by the chairman and five mem- 
bers of the Committee, and a minority 
report, signed by one member, were 
presented. The minority report en- 
dorsed the Ship-Purchase Bill. The 
majority report, while advoeating.Gov- 
emment aid, recommended measures 
oilier than those being immediately 
urged by Hie administration. The re- 
port was referred back for preparation 
in the form of a referendum which 
should be acted on in the usual manner 
by the organisations which constitute 
the Natioital Chamber. Tlie referen- 
dum pampblct is now in course of 
pre[iaration. It is clearly to be under- 
stood tliat the subject of the referen- 
dum wit! be the report of the Com- 
mittee. The important recommenda- 
tions of the Committee will be pre- 
sented for ballot separately, including 
die recommendation disapproving the 
pending Ship -Purchase Bill which Is 
endorsed in the minority report 



Annual Meeting Resolutions 



f \ T view of I he numerous resolutions introduced tinct Ihe wide range 
I of subjects covered by them, tlte small number and vital character 
JL of those ftiuttly reported by the Cofranittce on Resolutions and 
adopted by the National Chamber .ire illustrative of the careful con- 
sideration and attention piven both by the Commit Ice and by the dele- 
gates. At cncll Annual Alccthtff important matters are brought up in 
the form of resolutions. This year llio National Council, in rccoRmiiou 
of the fact, marie provision hi the i>ro£ram for the early introduction 
and report of resolutions so that lliere might be ample time to weigh 
and consider them exhaustively. 

The following: resolutions were adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the- Friday morning session, Feb- 
ruary s: 

National fludgct 

Whereas, Tlte Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America has, since its inception, taken an emphatic interest in the great 
financial and educational questions related to the proposal tor a 
National Budget, and for begetary procedure in exhibiting and dctcr- 

'""]> "5 ■t ,C phn CI, f 'Tfuttf e w PC k d!t ncf S t>rthc<3olfwnm ™ L: " 1 - uilli >'- 33 

WltEKEAS. The Chamber of Commerce in its first referendum to 
its constituent bodies, in 1012, has recorded itself by an overwhelming 
majority of votes in favor of such procedure and of such an annual 
Budget, 

Noiv Therefore It ts Resolved. That the Chamber or Com" ' 
mcrce of the United States of America reaffirms its approval of the 
;al for a National Budget and for budgetary procedure- in relation 
annual estimates of the executive departments, and in .connec- 
tion with the annual appropriations for expenditures by Congress, and 
urges upon tlie attention of the. President of the United States and "of 
the members of Congress the advantage of. if not the necessity for, 
jvreat improvement in present methods of preparing and publishing es- 
timates both of expenditure and of revenue ; and 

That the Chamber further recommends to the consideration of the 
President and of Congress tlte proposals for budgetary procedure 
which have been exhibited by the Chamber in its original referendum 
and in its publications subsequent thereto. 

Presented by the Association of Commerce, Chicago, by Mr. 
Dcring. 

WttEfuus, Decisions and ruling? of the Department of Internal 
Revenue with respect to the Income Tax apparently attempt to estab- 
lish the inconsistency that losses arising from the - sale of property ac- 
quired outside or regular business operations may not be deducted from 
taxable incomes, while profits arising from the same kind of transactions 
must be included therein, and 

Whereas, This interpretation of the law would appear to be con- 
trary to the intent of its-rramers as established in Congressional dehateg; 
amendments to effect such a purpose having been rejected by the body 
in which they were offered, and . • ■ 

Whereas, These rulings and decisions tend to bring the fairness 
of the law into question, and: are unjust to the taxpayer, compelling 
him tb establish his rights by the cosuy process of suit '" 

Therefore Be It Resolves, That the Chamber Commerce of the 
United States of America in Annual Meeting assi ' 
any interpretation of the IhcoiheTax 
:r the right to deduct from his ' hit 



the profits from which it is his 

Resolved. That the President of the 
to present the above resolution to the 
present arguments for the reconsideration of its 
point, Wbeit further 

Resolvetj, That in event tl 
to grant relief from this unjust burden the Directors o{ t 
takesuch action as is necessary to bring the .subject to t 
of Congress, and to secure if possible amendment of the Jaw, which will 
prevent the taxation of income which does not in fact exist, by allow- 
ing the deduction' from taxable income of all losses however incurred, 
actually sustained during- the-taxable year. 




Tariff « 

We note .with great satisfaction the increasing interest shown Jn 
bath the Executive and Legislative Deparbnents of the Government 
looking toward the creation of a means by which a persistent scientific 
study of tariff schedules may t?e pursued. > 

Nevertheless we consider it desirable to restate the position of the 
Chamber on this subject, previously expressed hy a duly authorized 
referendum of all of its constituents. 

In order to avoid the complete disturbance of business which in- 
variably follows a general revision of the tariff we believe that a perma- 
nent tariff commission for the continuous study of the subject should 
be organized with sufficiently stable tenure of office to be indepen- 
dent of all political considerations- 
All information secured by such commission should be available 
to either House of Congress and to the President, should, be confined 
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A Great National Business Conference 



WIT I J President Wilson and otliur members of thc^ administra- 
tion giving cord in [ recognition tti U|c purpose for which the 
Chamber of Commerce <]f the United *>i,itt's wiis urganija-d. 
tliu Third Annual Meeting held ft) Washington* 12. February 3, ^ 
as nl 5, marked another step forward ij~s llic nationalization of hrtsinus?. 
JJui-.i at lime when l amnion interests not only of ibis country 
but tile world were deeply concerned in conditions caused by ;i war 
crisis, the session* opened to the country a long sought avenue uf 
understanding anil cooperation. Many important phases of the foreign 
situation weft; considered, Unusual interest centered in the Merchant 
Marine discussion, and a mere notable list of speakers could hardly 
have been desired. 

The 1% gathering of commercial interests did not neglect other 
topics of national importance. They discussed projects now before 
Congress and others which it is hoped jo bring there, and caine forth 
with carefully weighed business opinion in the shape of aij^importanr 
series of resolutions. In point of 'attendance there were registered 605 
national councillors and delegates, 31' officers and directors, zj individ- 
ual members, and 70 guests— a substantial increase over any pre- 
vious ycar^ 

Meeting or rn£ National Council 
President Fahey summoned to order the preliminary meeting — 1 
the National Council — on the afternoon of February 2. An address 
on the proposed ' budget system for the government by Harvey 5. 
Chase, of Boston, and a proposal for a federal school of commerce 
by Dr, C L. Swlggett of the University of Tennessee occupied the 
remainder of the session, 

Fia&T Session 

The regular sessions of the Annual Meeting of the National Cham- 
ber began on February 3rd, After the appointment of convention 
committees,. and consideration of the reports of the National Council, 
the nominating committee, and John Joy Edson, of Washington D r C, 
treasurer, the delegates listened to the annual address of President » 
Fahey. This review of the present status of the organization, with its 
1 membership of 624 organizations representing nearly 300,000 cor- 
porations, firms and individuals; its accomplishments during its com- 
paratively short career; the projects in hand and future undertak- 
ings aroused marked enthusiasm. 

Responding to the opportunity to introduce resolutions, the dele- 
gates proceeded to furnish work for the committee appointed on that 
subject, headed by the former president of the Chamber, Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago* The proposals thus advanced for the consider- 
ation of the convention covered a wide range, from the suggestion 
that American business he withheld from nations at war to the project 
of sending more business men to Congress, J, Stevens Ulman spoke 
on the most favored nation clause and commercial treaties. 

Second Session 

Secretary Bryan in his address on "The Department of State and 
Foreign Trade" on the afternoon of the first day of the meeting, out- 
lined the attitude of his Department towards foreign trade. 

The. address of the Secretary of State was followed by a speech 
from Samuel McRoberts, Vice-President of the National City Bank 
of New York, who bad for his topic : "Our National Policy as to In- 
vestments Abroad," The reports of the Committee on Statistics and 
Standards, and on Uniform Food and Drug Regulation were rot 
from their respective chairmen, A, W. Douglas of St. Louis and \ 
McCorrruck.of Baltimore, and approved- 

Tmvo Session* Address of PftEsmotT Wilson 
President Wilson spoke at the evening session of the first day of 
the. meeting. Owing to the limited capacity of the hall, special cards 
of admission were required" He made a cordial and eactrentety in- 
teresting address, lastnig an hour, on "the complexity of modem prob- 
lems and the necessity of disinterested cooperation, and congratulated 
the National Chamber on its democratic organization- He expressed 
his belief that it was so fashioned as to strengthen representative gov- 
ernment* 

^ FOUPXtt SESfllOK 

The fourth session opened with an address by Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, on the Ship Purchase Bill. He 
was followed by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, United States Senator from 
Ohio, who took issue with the measures advocated by the Administra- 
tion. This debate between the leading advocate and opponent of the 
Administration measure aroused intense interest and continued through- 
Oat the morning session. 

Fifth SESSION * 



In the afternoon the regular program of the fifth session was set 
aside to permit of the bringing- in of the report of the Special Com- 
mi Merchant " ' 



: Marine which was submitted by its Chairman, 
William H, Douglas, of New York. This strongly recommended 
Government aid in the form of loans through a Marine Develop- 
ment Company to be founded and financed entirely by the Government 
to buyers or builders of steamers together with amendment Of the 
existing law for mail carrying purposes, so that compensation could be 
given to teasels of less speed than now required. The minority re- 
port, signed by Professor E. J. Clapp of New York, recommended the 
endorsement of the pending ship purchase bill. Debate was carried 
on by the delegates until late in the afternoon- After a" parlia- 
mentary vyrangle as to the form the vote should take the motion made 
by Chairman Douglas for the adoption of the first two paragraphs of 
the recommendations of the report fevering adequate Government 
posbff the Oovernm^f pto of jBTctaK and op 
une rmnoreo sna sixty-one aeiegates rose 1 



the Muti' j n I" tiiiWly tiMXtfjuil. ,\> llifc lacU*.! the (tin- [hint* luv-^y 
tw i-p-ni'iiii the iLltemhyr it Win dititfiuiued (lint i!k« r^ri *li**i*H l»e 
Mtlituiiio! in t lit. 1 cut ire ijzcmiIiltt lis]? hv iviVivil<1:iiu. 

The firVSft^fr 

The great lwlln>om i>J the Uiltard. wlit-re x\tv fttaWntiriii Wfo 
held, iiecnmu it hHrta|tt*i lull at uitfbt, flu? ibrk&ttos and av.-iniii[>:jm - 
inclildie*, and imiud tfiieiib; teit t\uwn uin dinner m fmir hundred and 
fifty 1 covert 

Secretary Rcdliehl. whose r-enyirks app^-nr in iN is nuinht:r, ifn'; 

<tpe.-iki.T of tlie evening, ISl; tmuiiiud lite niiLOitef in whirl l (Us; 
ObvcTi uncut, through his department, was cudcni'orlng in aid (he com* 
ruerctat interest* of the country, iiot.uuEy tu expand :tt Limine, but :dsti In 
foreign field s. 

rtatt, Charles S. Haudin, Governor of I he C^cdctal Ke^crvc Btutriti 
portrayed financial condhic-rtis in Ihi^ country before and sifU:r the 
creation of the Federal lieserve Bofird, He was foHuwed hy Cliiei 
justice Covington, of the Supreinc Conn of ihc Uistrici oi Coltumi^t, 
formerly a member of Congress, who pleaded for a hciler unik-r^iaiid- 
ing of the attitude of memtttrs of both Hopses of Congress towarfl 
business. Hon, Joseph H. Davics t Commissioner of Corpora [ions, an- 
alysed the features of the new fedcrnl trade com mission law* 
Sixth Skssjox Fi^turks 

The concluding day of the annual meeting ivas made especially 
interesting by the address of Mis Excellency, Rotunlo Xaotl, Am* 
bassatlor from Argentina, who chose the opportunity to deliver an im- 
portant suggestion as to Ameneatv shipping in 1:01 meet iuu with the 
Argentine and other South American lrnd,t 

How vc niay secure material* ucerted in American inanufticttire 
for which we arc now depending on foreign commerce was a '[tiestion 
upon which Arthur W Little of E^oston read an interesting paper. 
He touchcil particularly on the dyestuff Aituatfon and its lesson. 

Hon* Myron T. Merrick, Former Amlwssador to France, was ill 
and unable to attend, E. lis paper on "Rural Credits' 1 wilt appear in a- 
latter issue. Dr^ F,. Pratt, chief of the bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, told of the recent work of his bureau. 

The report of ihe Committee on Resolutions, present ed by the 
former president of the Chamber Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, con- 
tained the important resolutions which appear on Ihe opposite page 
Trust Li^orsLAriox Report 

On trust legislation a special committee reported to the conven- 
tion, through its chairman, R. G> Khctt of Charleston, This committee 
devoted special attention to the question whether or not American busi- 
ness men should be assured of their freedom to cooperate for the pro- 
motion and extension of foreign trade. The report also reviewed truit 
legislation and court decisions of a quarter-century regarding restraints 
on trade' and monopoly, and expressed ■ the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that, notwithstanding many conflicting points of view on the 
part of the courts, the trend of decisions and of legislation is to es- 
tablish the proposition that combi nations, even in domestic business, 
are not illegal unless they work an appreciate and obvious injury to 
' competitive trade and to the public. 

A report of the Committee on the Maintenance of Resale Prices, 
which was in effect a report of progress on the difficult assignment 
which was given that committee, was made by the Chairman, Paul T, 
Cherington. The committee was ordered to continue its investigations 
under direction of the board of directors, with a view to a referendum 
On die subject. 

During this session the election of twelve Directors, as provided 
in the By-laws, took place as follows : 

Howell Cheney, South Manchester, Const, (TSfcw)j William H. 
Douglas, New York, N. Y, (Reelected); It. G, RhctE, Charleston, 3. 
C, {Reelected) ; T + Cunningham, Fairmont, W, Va. (New) ; John 
W. Philp, Dallas. Texas (Reelected) ; Charles S- Keith, Kansas City,. 
Mo. (Reelected) ; L, C Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind. (Reelected) ; Henry 
B, Joy, Detroit, Mich. (Reelected) ; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, SaV* 
(New); Thomas B. Steams, Denver, Colo. (Reelected); Thomas 
Burke, Seattle, Wash. (Reelected) ; Alfred I, Esberg h San Francisco, 
Cat. (New). 

SrAntoTn Session 

Edward A.-Filene. of Boston, Vice-President of the International 
Congress of. Chambers- of Commerce discussed "Trade Expansion and 
the European War. 14 . His conclusions were that a nation-wide discus- 
sion of peace terms at this time would certainly tend to the ultimate 
Settlement of the war on a basis which would not leave the world an 
armed camp; that there is needed just and staple conditions of ocean 
transport arid that pioneer work must be done for American trade ex- 
pansion by American banks and bankers. 
' The portion of the program set apart for a discussion of success- 
ful methods- of commercial organizations was occupied by .Mr. F, IT. 
Hike, President of the Greater Davlon Association, and Mr, Carl J, 
Baer, Secretary of the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, 
Election off OncE»s 

John H. Fahey, of Boston, was reelected president of the jtfa- 
tional Chamber. Harry A. Wheeler; of Chicago, and A. ]". F:mt l l:1iot, 
of York, Fa., were elected honorary vice-presidents; Henry L, Cor- - 
bett, of Portland, Ore., and Robert F, ^laddox, of Atlanta. CSnv* were 
reelected as vice-presidents, John Toy Edson, of Washington, D. C, 
was reelected treasurer ami R. G. Rhett, of Charleston, 5, C, was 
elected chairman of the executive committee. 

Alt hut a few of the addresses and speeches made at the meeting 
are printed in full in this number. Only lack of space precluded 
the possibility of printing all of them; those omitted, however, win 
appear in a subsequent issue. 
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President Wilson's Business Message 

An Adilress Delivered by the President of the United States at the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, February, 3, 1915. 
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Ueuausc itic In tiger I ucaipy tile office that 1 now occupy the more 
1 Yciii'ot eiliv lines of ^^ratitwt; iLiu more I deplore my tectit^ 1^*4 
one jset ii ifn has ciik' set of inierL^ts .kh I another sei of men another 
scl of interests; ihe more f find lIic solidarity of ihe XhiioLi— the 
hnpi^sillihTy of separating one interest fttnti another Kfttlgftt inis- 
eoerceMrrg \t r llKtKWSslty [hwt we jdtoi&j all understand one another, 
in order that we may understand ourselves* 

TheftS is an illustration wliich I hHVe iis«! a gruat many tiaws. I 
will ffst it in. rK.v;rt!*L- it 3* tho njojit serviceable to my own mind 
We "of tun -s[>cuk of a man who can not find his way in some jungle or 
some desert as having "lost himself/' J Hid you never reflect that that 
is ihe only Nihig be has nnl lost? is there, I-Jc has lost the rest 
of the work!. He lias no fixed point by which to steer. He does 
not know which is north, which is souths which is east, which is west; 
and if he did know, he is so confuted that he would not know in 
which of those direction! his ^oal lay. Therefore, following his ^ 
heart, he walks in a great cirelc from right to left and comes back to 
where hi; started— to himself again. To my mind that is a picture 
of the world. If yon have lost sight of oilier interests and (Jo not 
know i fie relation of your own interests to those other interests, then 
yon „<fe> not understand your own interests, and have lost yourself. 
What you wont is orientation, relationship to the points of the 
compass; relationship (o tire other people in the world; vital con- 
nections which yon have for the time being severed.. 

( Duettos OF F*LS£ AaV^RTlSltiG 

1 .-jjii particularly glad to express my admiration for the kind of 
organization which you have drawn together. I have attended ban- 
quets of chambers of commerce in various parts of the country and 
have got the impression at each oi those banquets that there was only 
one city in Ihc country. It has seemed to me that those associations 
wem meant in order to destroy men's perspective, in order to destroy 
their sense of -relative proportions. Worst of all, if I may be permitted 
to jhv so, they were intended to boost something in particular, 
Boosting is it very unhandsome thing. Advancing enterprise is a very 
handsome thinp;, but to exaggerate local, merits in order to create dis- 
proportion in the general development is not a particularly handsome 
thing or a particular))- uitulrigcfit thing. A city, can not grow on the 
face of a great state like a mushroom on that one spot. Its roots are 
throughout the state, and unless the state it is in, or the region it 
draws front* can ittttJf thrive and pulse with life as a whole, the city 
can have no healthy growth You forget the wide rootages of every- 
thing when yon boost some particular region. There are dangers 
which probably von 2 'I under stand in the nttrc practice of advertise- 
ment. When a man begins to advertise himself there' are certain 
point* that art sonic what exaggerated, and I have noticed that men 
who exaggerate most, njost quickly lose any proper conception of 
what their own proportions are. Therefore, these local centers o£ 
crubiisiasm may he focal centers of mistake if they are not very wisely 
printed and Ef they do not themselves realize their relations to the 
□t ]>trs centers of enthusiasm and of advancement. 

The advantage about a Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is thnt, there is only one way to boost the United Stated and that Is 
hv seeing to it that the conditions under which business is done 
Ibronghmit the wliole country are the best possible conditions. 
There can not he any disproportion about that. If you draw your 
sail and your vitality from ali quarters, then the more sap and 
vitality there is in you the more there is in the commonwealth as a 
whok-. and every time you lift at all you lift the -whole level of manu- 
faHurmcr and mercantile enterprise. Moreover, the. advantage, of it 
is ibal von cannot Iwost the United States in that way without under- 
standing tlie United States. Yon learn a great deal, I agreed with a 
t^Rc^gtie of mine hi (he Cabinet the olher day that we had never at- 
tended in ottr lives tvefore a school to compare with that we were now * 
attending f«r the purpose of gaining a liberal education. 

How Troth PinjyXiw 
Of rourstf I learn a crcnt manv things that are not so, but the 
mitre* line; llilng about that *s this: Things that arc not so do not 
nuich. Tf yrLti hear enough of them, you see there is no pattern . 
whatever: it is a craxy qtiik. Whereas, the truth always matches, 
riirt'e by piere. wilh oilier parts nf ihe trnih. N T o man can Jic con- 
fttstt'ttliy, and !k* cannot lie nhont everylbing if he talks to you long* 
f woiiM gnnratitte that if qnoimh liars talked to you, you would get 
fbr irnih: liveahFC ihc parts lhai iliev did not invent would match one 
another. a,nd ihe parts that tlicy did invent wowld not mutch one 
tinnihrr, Talk Ton^ enoTii^h. therefore, and sec (he connections uf early 
ciWMigl^ and you can patch together the rase as whole. I had some- 
whai di:ii eNticrience about Mexico, and that was about the only way 



,in which i teamed anything that was iroc about it. For tSiere liad 
Jkuiv vivid iiuiigitntiotii auti many special interests which depicted 
(kings as they wished tnc to hefieve'ttiem to he. 

Seriously, the iask of iliis body is to match ali the facts of business 
tlirougliont the country and to see the vast and consistent pattern 
of it. That is the reason 1 thinfc yon are to be catigrztula ted. upon 
ihe fact thaf you cantiol do this thing without common counsel. 
There isn't auy man who knows enough to comprehend the United 
States, It is a cop^emtive effort, necessarily. You cannot perform 
the functions of this Chamber nf Commerce without drawing in not 
only a vast number of men, but men, and a number of men, from 
every region and section of the country- The minute thjs association 
falls into the hands, if it ever should, of men Iron; a single section or . 
men with a single set of interests most at heart, it will go to seed and 
die. Its strength must come from the uttermost parts of the land 
and must be compounded of brains and comprehensions of every 
sort. It fs a very noble and handsome picture for the imagination, 
and T have asked myself. Itefore I came here to-day, what relation you 
could bear to ihe Government of the United States and what tt- 
totioa the Government cotifd bear to you? 

* Contact With the Government 

There are two aspects and activities of the Government with which 
you will naturally conic into most direct contact. The first is the 
Government's power of inquiry, systematic and disinterested inquiry, 
and its power of scientific assistance. You get an illustration of the 
latter, for example, in the Department of Agriculture. Has it 
occurred to you, 1 wonder, that we arc just upon the eve of a time 
when our Department of Agriculture will be of infinite importance 
to the whole world? There is a shortage of food in the world now. 
That shortage will be much more serious a few months from now 
than it is now. It is necessary that we should plant a great deal 
more; it is necessary that our lands should yield mote per acre than 
they da now ; it is necessary that there should not he a plow or a spade 
idle in this country if the world is to be fed. And the methods of 
our farmers must feed' upon the scientific information, to be derived 
from the State departments of agriculture, and from that taproot of 
all, the United States Department of Agriculture, The object and 
use of that department is to inform men of the latest developments 
and disclosures of science with regard to ail the processes by which 
soils can be put to their proper use and their fertility made the great" 
est possible. Similarly with the Bureau of Standards. It is ready 
to supply those things by which you can set norms, you can set bases, 
for all the Scientific proctsses of business. 

I have great admiration for the scientific parts of the' ( 
of the United States, and it has amazed -me that so few men I 
covered them. Here in these departments are quiet men. 
to the highest degree of skill, serving for a petty remuneration along 
lines that are infinitely useful to mankind; and yet in some eases they 
waited to be discovered until this Chamber of Commerce of the United 
-s States was established::. Coming to this city, officers of that associa- 
tion found' that there were here things that were infinitely useful to 
them and with which the whole United States ought to be put into 
communication. - " 

Government iN-cjuiitY AND IwBO&HATtoit 
The Government of the United States is very properly a great in- 
strumentality of inquiry and information. One thing we are just 
beginning to do - that we ought to have done long ago : Wc ought long 
ago to have had our Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. We 
ought long ago to have "sent the nest eyes of the Government out into 
. the world to See where the opportunities and openings of American 
commerce and American genius were to he found — men who were not 
sent out as the commercial agents of any particular set of 'business 
men in the United States, but who were eyes for the whole business 
community* I have been reading consular reports for 20 years. In 
what I came to regard as an evil day the Congressman from" my dis- 
trict began to send, me the consular reports, and they- ate up more and 
more of my time. They are very interesting,. hut they are a good deal 
like what the old lady siaid of the dictionary, that it was "very inter- 
esting but a little disconnected. You get a picture of the world as if 
a spotlight wejc being dotted about over the surface of it. Here you 
see a glimpse of this, and here you see a glimpse of that,~and -through 
the medium of some consuls you do not see anything at ali. Because 
the consul has to have eyes and the consul has to know .what he is look- 
ing for, A literary friend of mine said that he used to beiteve in the 
ma-vim tha^,-"everything comes to the man who waits,*' hut he di'scov^ 
ercd after awhile by practical experience that it needed an additional 
clause, "provided he knows what he is waiting for.' T Unless you 
know what you are looking for and have trained eyes to see it when it 
comes your way;, it may pass you unnoticed. We are just beginning 
to do, systematically and scientifically, what we ought long ago to 
have done, to employ the Government oi the United States to survey 
the world in order that American commerce might he guided. 

But there are other ways of using the Government of the United 
States, ways that have long been tried, though not always with con- 
spicuous success or fortunate results. You can use the Government 
of the United States by influencing its legislation. That has been a 
very active industry, but it has not always been managed in the interest 
of the whole people. It is very instructive and useful for the Govern- 
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mcnt o it tile United Stales to have such means as you are ready 10 
supply forgetting a sort of consensus of opinion which proceeds frnin 
no particular quarter and originates with no particular, interest. In- 
formation is the very i ouodatioit ot all right .i-cLiu-ci in legislation. 
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I remember once, a good nutny years ajjo, J Vfcita attending out of 
the local chambers of commerce of the United States at a time when 
everybody was complaining that .Congress was interfering with busi- 
ness. If you have heard that complaint fcccittt^ and supposed that 
it was original with the men who made it h you have not lived as long* 
as 1 have. It has been going oit ever since 1 can rcnienujcr. Tile 
complaint came most vigorously' from men who were interested in 
large corporate development I took the liberty to say to that body 
of men, whom 1 did not know, that I took it ror granted that there 
were a great many lawyers among them, and that it was likely lhat 
more prominent of those lawyers were tlie intimate advisors of die 
corporations of (hat region. ] said that J had met a great many law- 
yers from whom the complain! had come most vigorously, not only 
that there was too much legislation with regard to corporations, but 
that it was ignorant legislation- J said r "Wow, the responsibility U 
with yoUn If the legislation is mistaken, you' are on tile' inside' and 
know where the mistakes arc being made. Vou know not only the in- 
nocent and right. things tfiat your corporations are doing, but you know 
the other things, too- Knowing bow they are done, you fan be exjwjrt 
advisors as to how the wrong things can be prevented If, therefore, 
this thing is handled ignorantiy h there is nobody io blame byt^ yonr- 
&elves," if we em the outside cannot understand (he thing ;ttnl cannot 
get advice from the inside, then we will have to do ii with. ]he fiat 
hand and not with I he touch of ski ft and discrimination. Isn't that 
true? Men oit the inside of business know how business in conducted 
and they cannot complain if men on tlie outside make mistakes about 
business if they do net come from the inside and give the kind of ad- 
vice which is necessary. 

The trouble has been that when they came in the past — for I think 
the thing is changing very rapidly — they came with all their bristles 
out; they came on the defensive; they came to see, not wbnt they could 
accomplish, but what they could preterit. They did not come to guide; 
they came to block. That is of no use whatever io the general body 
politic. What has got to pervade ua like a great motive power is that 
we cannot, and must not, separate our interests from one another, but 
must pool our interests. A man who is trying to fight for his single 
hand is fighting against the community and not fighting with it. There 
are a great many dreadful things about war, as nobody needs to be 
told in this 1 day of distress and of terror, "hut there -is one thing about - 
war which has a. very splendid side, and that is the consciousness that 
a whole' nation gets that they must all act as a unit for a common end. 
And when peace is as handsome as war there will he no wnr When 
men, I mean, engage in the pursuits of peace in the same spirit of self- 
sacrifice and o£ conscious service of the community with which t at any 
L rate, the common soldier engages in war, then shall there be wars no 
. You have moved the vanguard for the United States in thepur- 
i of this association just a little nearer that ideal, That is the 
n I am here, because I believe it. i 



Competition in Fobeioh Maj^sts 
There is a specific matter about which I, for one, want your advice. 
Let me say, if I may say it without disrespect that I do not think you 
are prepared to give it right away. Yew will have to make some rather 
extended inquiries before you are ready to give.it. What I am think- 
ing oi is competition in foreign markets as between the merchants oi - 
different nations. 

1 speak of the subject with a certain degree of hesitation, because 
the thing farthest from my thought is taking advantage of nations now 
disabled from playing their full part in that competition, .and seeking 
a sudden selfish advantage because they are for the time being (!■.--■ 
ab1ed< Pray believe me that we ought to eliminate all that thought 
from our minds and consider this matter as if we and the other nations 
now at war were in the normal creinnstances of commerce. 

There is a normal circumstance of commerce in which we are ap- 
parently at a disadvantage. Our anti-trust Jaws arc thought by some 
to make ft illegal for merchants in the United States to form combina- 
tions for the purpose of strengthening themselves in taking advantage 
of the opportunities of foreign trade. That is a very serious matter 
for this reason : There are some corporations, and some firms for all X 
know, whose business is great enough and whose resources are abun- 
dant enough to enable them to establish' selling agencies in foreign coun- 
tries; to enable them to extend the long credits which in some cases 
are necessary in order to keep the trade they desire; to enable them, in 
other words, to organize their business in foreign territory in a way 
which the smaller man cannot afford to do. His business has not grown 
big enough to permit him to establish selling agencies. The "Export 
commission merchant perhaps, taxes him a little too highly to make 
that an available competitive means of conducting and extending his 
business-. 

The question arises, therefore, how arc the smaller merchants, how 
are the younger and weaker corporations going lo get a foothold as 
against the combinations which are permitted and even encouraged 
by foreign governments in this field of competition? There are 
governments which, as you know, distinctly encourage the forma- 
tion of great combinations in each particular field of commerce in 
order to maintain selling agencies and to extend long" credits, and to 
use and maintain the machinery which is necessary for the extension 
of business;, and American merchants feel that they are at a very 
considerable disadvantage in contending against that. The matter 
has been many times brought to my attention, and I have each time 
' 1 judgment. I want to be shown this: T want to he shown 



' such a combination can be made and conducted in a way which 



yVrll imi cloi* H ri.^rLin^s tilt? i*f cv v L*rylphhv wli" u:iut* \" n?e it. 
A euuihiua'itji) h;r> i\ vetiduuyy i*> cvdihlu ru'-w iiiumUl-, >\:livtt a 
gi'uiLL[j id B»?u m*-] L'i 1 1 1 : r i j-I ni ii -urn I thiti-. dley tin ii'>i :-.v nay parr 
licnbr ]x>im in IcEiljj^ inlu^r |k-npk> ftrhi ihv g-mrj thin£. ' tffr-fl I 
would MUv very nuifh Uf hy^hviHit. lii^i'Wm'v. ir? a tneiliu^ >•{ i-'.nj^rr: 
tir.rH which is nut ;i nieilim! ui L-.inilriiuui'-it. AM tUm i^ - iuu ^ 
are mutually e-\cii;^ive + bit? W-m liavi: I'linit! ttj u *iyxial u,i ruling + 

attached tu the word ,L cuinliiiian\ju." M-^t oi tmr i-uinlihtii.ti-iM.- ii;tvc + 
:l MilY-ly lock, nnd you llfivt! tu knim tin.- rntiihiiiiLli'jn tu ^l-E fit, I' 
U'auE iu lAUiw Ih.w tilt- 1 * cix']'eiJ9tiM.' uiLth^ils catj In' >-|jtf| [V,r ihc 
LaciicfU oi cveryl.rnty who uruit* t 1 ' u.-l' i\vn\i t and I -u\ nanl,!: U I 
can bu>h(ni]i tli;u, I am mr ilium. It 1 c:tn nut W- >]^iuii iluit, t :nu 
aauiust tluntu I hnsEfii tJiiidd iJi:it 1 fnipeTuik r.-;<|KVt J nrij *U->v.-i\ 
tint. 
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Vuu,is I Itavu }«st nuw nitimatvil, pr^iLihty civn in a shuw it tu iu,- 
Qfi'hutitl, but f^v lim iHuihtiilf whicli yyli h'liV*? iJie jiilwiki of u^iit^' vwji 
certainly ought tu he able tu thruiv a vast di/al ui li^ht uti \\w slllrjiui, 
Because the minute yun asl; lEit ^tuall reliant h tEie sui'ttl lumNur, 
tlie country uVtn, Iinw he JtHikp n)xun lllwyi' Ihin^ and Imvi he iliin^-^ 
ihuy uught tu be arranged in urdcr tku'he c;m tt?e tbem r it he is like 
sOLnc in [he men in country di.-irictt. v. kmi I kituw, he will turn utit 
to hav'tt hail a good dcat<'f thotiglu u|h>m lhat ^nhject "nty] tu liy nl)]k! tu 
make some very ititerestin^ sti^gi^ turns ^vln^e iiitehigence and ci^in- 
prdiensiveiiesa will mi rp rise sumu chv ^cutJeintn U'hu tliinE.: thai unly 
Uie cities understtnsd iho businest, of the coniury. Ad it nmiJer of 
fact, you rJo not hnive time to tEtiuU in it cky, li taSces ti;ue to ditnk- 
You caij get Vtfifat yuu cal[ upinions by cuu^ir^itjii in a city anil j^i 
thetu very quitkly, but Vtiu do nut aiy.-Ljri where the germ came 

from. And you have no svienlilk hiEioratui'y mctliod by wUkh tu " 
determine whuther it h a ^utid genu or a ba:l germ. 

There are thinking spaces iu this count ry t and futnc of the I h ink- 
ing done is very solid thinking indeed, the tl unking oi the son oi 
men that we ah love bt^ir.uJiu think fur tlteinsctvc^, ivhy do not ses! 
things ay they i\m laid to stto tiieni, but Eon-1^ at iFieiu Lhetu 
indejieudeutEy ; wEiu, if they are told they ar.e i,vhite tvben tEitv are 
black, jjilainiy say that they are black— -men with eyes itU'l ^'itlt a 
courage h;ick u/ lhfiie eyes to tcEl wbftt they see. The> com I try is iuM 
of those men. They Inve been singularly rLliceni simietiiueti, tftn^utnr- , 
]y si1ent T but the country is full ot thuitf. Ami what I rejoice in is 
that- you have called [bent into tlie ranks. For your mttEuwU; are 
bound to be democratic in-sj>ite of youT I Jo not mean democratic Tilth 
a big ' D/ h though I have a private conviction that you cannot be Lletn- 
ocratEc with a small d " long without becouung deiuocrtttic with a 
big "D." Still that is just betwcLT) ourselves. The point is that when 
we have a catt watts of opinion, when we h:tve this common counsel, 
then the legislative processes of this Government will he En finitely il- 
luminated, 

I used lo wonder when 1 was Governor of one of tlie Slates of 
this great country where all the bills ciune from. Some of thern 
had a very private complexion, I found upon Enquiry— it was easy 
to find — that practically nine- tenths of the hills that were introduced 
had been handed to the members who introduced them by sonic con- 
stituent of theirs, had been drawn up by some lawyer whom they might 
or might not know, and were/ intended to do something that would be 
beneficial to & particular set of persons. I tlo,uot mean, necessarily, 
beneficial in way that wouEd be hurtful to the rest; they may hive 
been perfectly honest, but they came out of cubby-holes all over 
the State. They did not come out of public places where men had 
got together and compared vtev^s. They were not the products of corrr 
mem counsel, but the products of private counsel, a very necessary 
process if there is no other, but a process which it would he a very 
happy thing to dispense with if we could get another. And the only 
other process is the process of common counsel. 

Value op Common Counsel 

Some of the happiest experiences of my liie have been like this. 
"We had once when I was president of a university to revise the whole 
course of study* Courses of study are cltronteallv in need of revision. 
A committee of r I bclreve r 14 men was directed by the faculty oT the 
university to report a revised curriculum. Naturally, the men who 
had the most ideas on the subject were picked out and, naturally,, 
each man came with^a very definite notion of the kind of revision he 
wanted, and one of the first discoveries we mafic was that no two of 
us wanted exactly the same revision, 1 went in there with all my 
war paint on to get tlu; revision I wanted, and I dare say. ilratigEi it 
was perhaps more skillfully concealed, the utEier men hat] llieir war 
paint on, too. We discussed the matter for sis months. The result 
was n report which no one of us had conceived or foreseen, but with 
winch we were all absolutely satisfied. There was not a man who had _ 
1 not learned in that committee more than/Tic had ever known before 
r the subject, and who had not willingly revised his prc-nos^cs- 
s: who was not proud to he a participant in a jjenuinc piece of 
common counsel. I have had several experiences of thai sort) atitl 
it has led me, whenever T confer, to hold mv particular n^iiim! |iro- 
visionaFly, as my contribution to go into ihe final result but (till fo domi- 
nate the final result. 

That is the ideal of a govern meiit like ours, and an hue resting 
thing is that if you only talk about an idea that will nor work long 
enough, everybody wiEl sec perfectly plainly that it will hue work; 
whereas, if you do not talk about it, and rln not have a joyrt-jir many 

roplc talk about it, you are in danger of having the people who handle 
thuik that it wilt work. Many minds are necessary [o cumijotiud a 
workable method of life in a various ami populous country ; and as I 
(Continued flu page 39^ 
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The State Department and Foreign Trade 

Address by Hon. William Jennings. Bryan, Secretary of Scare 

istjrjiri^.l ilit wIkt day to revive From the Com mere in) Club 

oiUmicohi a certificate, naming me its a delegate and entitling me 10 

ailini^iui] a* iliii body and to lite enjoyment of =l tl i hi u privileges 
ami perquisites. J have 1 had time yet to investigate what jnri vi It^ts 
Iju (villi mis deleft eship, or what perquisites I enjoy in common 
with yuu, biu if, bcittg » ttdvgale, I am brought nearer to you, 1 uta 
filler lihli^fitkpn t« ihu CouniwrcinVClub ui my boinG city for this 
Hnjiiis exf entering into yenir fellowship, i presume, however,- that the 
luVfattwtl estotujed lu nw mis extended nut because I might possibly 
bi- a deh-yaiei jiM LVvii because 1 -tin Lt> Mbine ccsl«it n JnLsincss man, 
|mi rather htcansu ihe l>epan incut with which 1 am counted has 
*omrllm- lo dp trHb Ihc U^i. im.lt > of lift X;ilion 

I nflfclit chihu the nrivJIege of being u*e of mi because, of being 
n bnsiues* iteui, /or »-fiiJc I have iiDt underscored my business con-" 
neciiGus, il is Irttc thai for now nJxiul fpurtceit yearaj have been the 
iH'iyjjfjfijn- of .<i r paper, ami miyunc ivbo m tempt* It) conduct a paper 
knmvs it h a business enterprise; the fact that I have sue- 
tetded m keeping it nlii-c /or fourteen ywiri nifefat at hsnrt to give mc 
standing above ihose whq have failed in business within fourteen 
years after Parting. 

My interest, however, in the work which you Vy'ili consider is much' 
more than .t personal rntenast. My association ^viiji foreign trade during 
lUv patt two vear^for it. is now nearly Lwo yeare since tins association 
%vitFi forcisriT tni<fc licgan— fias Jed mc-to consider the factors that 
enter into the tJitcnaion ot American tradt into foreign lands. 

Cause 6$ l$$at$bt! oe Fom-icw Tii^ot: 
Some Tiiay nut umJerstnod why we Jiave been. slow to become the 
rivals of other count ties in trade. There k out reason— a very natural 
one antli I believe, the dominant -one, which has accounted for the fart 
that others have oiust ripped- us in foreign trade. We have had a great 
domestic territory to develop, iVone of the countries that are compet- 
itors with us have tiny thing 'ike the opportunities at borne that we, 
have had. They are developed countries, and their capitalists and 
merchants have- "been compelled to look abroad because the home; de- 
mand was Ioiujj ago fully satisfied. 

Not so with the United States. Wc" have been drawing to our 
shores the representatives of ail the countries of Europe, and they have 
come here from their home countries because of the larger oppor- 
tunities they haVe found here. We must recognize that while our 
Government and our institutions have been attractive to people 
£tcross the seas, these have not been the only inducements. We must 
recognize 'that our country was virgin sod; its population was not 
dense; its lands were riot developed, and therefore there were oppor- 
tunities here which were not to be found, elsewhere. 

It is not strange that our energies were first devoted to the 
development of the fields that were nearest to us. But with every 
year this advantage lessens, and as this advantage lessensj the tendency 
to go abroad in search of markets and fields for development will 
increase. Just at this time, when the thoughts or our people are 



i something of the people an 
ly bHng to these American \ 
ith America who come to 1 



crossing the line and entering into foreign fields we find a great enter- 
- : - i,agreateai ' 



t canal approaching completion, 
■which "is to give us a very great advantage in our intercourse 
with the republics to the south of us. We find, too, that these republics 
furnisli such a field for development as our country furnished a 
century ago. 

About five years ago i made a trip to Soul* America, antf that 
trip was made mainly for the purpose of satisfying myself as to the 
future of .these Southern republics. 3 remained in the south long 
enough to be assured that there are opportunities there waiting to be 
improved j. tlsat the natural resources of those countries are yet to a 
laijfd extent undeveloped, and that certainly is a legitimate field to- 
ward which the people of this country should look. We have heard 
frront deal of the commerce across the Pacific,, of the open door on 
fbtr other sfde of the largest ocean," hut that is farther away from us 
than South America, Then, too, in many ways it docs not offer the 
□ppomtnhrcs :1ml are offered hy Centra} and South America, I ant 
sanguine, I am confident that in the next twenty-five years we shall 
see nor otJly a very large development in Latin America, but ive shall 
rce our own peoptc have a very large part in that development. 
Lmi-oktant Factohs to he- Considered 

Thi.Te;ire iccr&m factors that enter inlo this work of development; 
the Lirst is the economic factor, Tl is proper to begin with that, for 
it is fundamental Unless we can produce as cheaply as other na* 
linn*, unless we can furnish an article that is ertuat fa quality and as 
low in price, trc cannot expect to be successful rivals of &e countries 
across (he Atlantic. Rut experience ahc-wfi that every year we are 
tt[if»rijt« mure: and if h is possible For US to compete, as it is in many 
hBiutfuctares; if U is possible for us to send our goods across the At- 
lad-tie a«d compete hi liurope with Europe, we certainly ought to be 
able in cmupete when they must send their goods as far as we do and 
comiitEt: with us in hat in America : and the Canal is ffoing to bring us 
nearer ;o the wcsiern coast of South America than any European 
Cntt.rnry c;ni f>e + Ntid dre economic argument is tlie Trhal argument 
TMhitsy i"m ever i-liminate the advantage which we have in the shorter 
route [n wei-fern Snuth .\ruerEca. 

If yi m reply thnl we'rtc'm South America does not now have as 
tar^e a [iippiitritiiin as eastern South America, I remind you that the 
Amies are eh»se m ihe Pact lie Coast and tliat on the ea^t side of the 
Andes (here is a great amount of water. With the development of 
l U f irfrity, I feel jjvritv ts«tc; it will he iw>SFiible to secure a comparatively 



stand it is > thai you can carry by water much mure cheaply than it 
is possible to carry by rail, then it seems to me that there is an 
economic argument that makes largely to our advantage in dealing not 
only with the countries along the Pacific Coast of South America, 
but with the western part of the countries east of the Andes, for if 
yon will examine the map you will find that it takes a long railroad haul - 
to carry products from the eastern slope of the Andes to (he Atlantic 
Coast* 

Com plants Regakdi.vg Oui* Miiruons 
>• In considering the economic advantage.it must be remembered 
that even if you have goods of equal quality and even if you can sell 
them at as low" a price there arc other things of a business nature 
that must be taken into consideration. I suppose you" have experts 
who will talk to ypu about this trade, but let me remind you that 
wherever 1 went in South America 1 found two complaints. One was 
that our manufacturers and exporters would not accommodate the 
purchasers in South Ajnerica as completely as European exporters 
would in the matter of packing 'and of shipment. They told me that 
it seemed a small matter and yet it was necessary for the exporter to 
consider the means by which these goods, when they reached South 
America, had to be distributed. 1 found everywhere I went that there 
was complaint that the Americans did not look into, and examine as 
closely these necessary details as the people of Europe did. I have, 
ever since I came back from South America, been urging a' larger 
study oi the Spanish language. 1 had this experience: Nearly every 
time I talked to a public man in South America, he would express re- 
gret that he could not speak English and would then say that his son 
was learning English, and I was in a position to respond that I was - 
very sorry that I could not speak Spanish, but that my son was study- 
ing Spanish, t have urged the study of Spanish. I have been glad to _ 
learn that in a large number of our colleges the study of Spanish is be- wm 
ing taken up- I have been a d vocat ing the establishment of an A meri — * 
University on the Canal Zone and another in Porto Kko, that our pa 
rosy go there and study, with Spanish surroundings, so that while t 
learn the language they can also learn so 
whom they are to go, and that we may 1 
tutiens people from Central and South 

of our institutions and of our history and of our language. Thus 
Americans as they study the Spanish language and Spanish institu- 
tions may become associated with those who are studying our language 
and our institutions. Thi> commingling, this association, would Be 
beneficial to the young men of this country going south and to the 
- young men of those southern countries who are coming north. 

But there is another point. I found that they claimed that tht 
Kutopeans were more: accommodating. I am not prepared to' discuss the 
system of credits, because I have not the experience or the observa- 
tion that would enable me to make an intelligent comparison of the 
credits extended by European countries as compared" with the credits 
uled by this country ; but there ia one thing that we are now pre- 
o., The new currency/ Jaw- authorizes, and contonplates the 

nt op Banks 

The Department over which I have the honor to preside is pre- 
pares! to give every legitimate encouragement to the establishment ol 
bnanch banks in all these countries, and I believe that the establish- 
ment of these branch banks — and I am sure that within a few years 
we will have branches in all the Latin American countries— wul be 
the longest single step that this country has taken toward the en- 
couragement of trade in foreign lands, and that it will help us not only 
in Centra^ but South America, but it will help us in Asia, 

I found that in South America it was necessary to do onr banking 
through some European bank; but by being able to deal directly, we 
not only have, a saving of time, but we have .more than that: We 
have the intimacy and the acquaintance which direct communication 
will cultivate. The people who go south from here to attend to the tf*;. 
banking business in these branch banks will go there as a sort of infor- V 
mat ion bureau; they will be able to acquaint people there with our 
hanking facilities, and they, will be able to gather information that will 
interest our manufacturers and exporters. , 

I feel, therefore, that in the enactment of this currency law with 
this feature in it, we have gone forward in the extension of our f or- 

&gT1 Another factor: I found that it was difficult to encourage inter- tffj 
course between this country and those countries with the transporta- * 
tion facilities we have had. I found, for instance, when I was at 
Buenos, Ayres that it took less time to go from that city to Europe and 
then to New York than' it did to go direct, considering the time one 
had to wait; that the transportation facilities between those Southern 
countries and Europe were so much better than between the United 
States and those countries that ft was generally a saving of time to 
go by way of Europe, rather than to go directly. 

My wife, who had to reach home a little earlier than I, found 
that it was a saving of time to take a ship from Argentina to Great 
Britain and then come to New York— a saving of time,- rather than 
to wait for the regular sailing time for the vessels coming direct. 
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We All realtor more (ii;in wc ever did lie fort: Uie disadvantage of 
having to depend upon foreign ships to tarry our commerce. This 
9mt has shown how torcfgii trade can be interrupted by u war/, and it 
lins shown us the burden that a ivw of :iny proportions throws upon 
the innocent bysta infer, upon I Etc [bird parly, upon -the neutral nation. 
As a result of this experience I believe ihni we arc going to have more 
interest hereafter in American^ witcdi ships, sailinc; under the American 
flag; I ilaink we wD! have more interest than we have ever had before 

Inuuiasi- or Qua Merchant Marini: . 
Experience, they say, is a dear -teacher f buj( she tidies a school 
from which those who gvaiduflit are heal inforihtid, (Jfttr experience 
will be valuabFe to us. It has already been valuable for, as a result 
of this war, we have already largely increased our merchant 'murine, 
and I hope that that increase has tfic endorsement of this great body 
of business men. 

I was anxious for von to applaud because, I wanted to commit 
you on that proposition before I proceeded! to the next proposition. I 
think now J am safe in assuming that the experiences through which 
we have passed have made you welcome the additions that have been 
made to out merchant marine, and I heartily sympathize with you, I 
approved as cordially ns any of you the measure that passed, I think, 
almost unanimously, nnd of which advantage has already been taken; 
but I am willing to go one step farther and I hope ywi will be willing 
too. 

I am in favor of the Government-owned ship as an aid to us in 
our Foreign trade. 

I did not expect unanimity, irty friends ; I am too well aware of the 
influence of private investment to expert anyone interested in the mer- 
chant marine that is owned by individuals ever to welcome a Gov- 
ernment competitor, no matter how much the people might wish it. 

r know that the doctrine of Government-owned ships is assailed 
on theoretical grounds, and also assailed on personal and pecuniary 
grounds, under tile cover of theoretical grounds. 

I have heen a beb'ever forsomc years in the Govemniciu-owned 
ship as the pioneer in the establishment of trade routes. I believe, and 
have for years, that the Government ought to take upon itself the 
burden of establishing these trade routes for the benefit of American 
commerce and American manufactures. The private ship owner will 
not establish a trade route until" he is satisfied that it will pay, 
and as the seas are common property, the man who establishes a 
new trade route has no way to protect himself in the control of it after 
he has proven by experiment that it Is a profitable route. < when a man 
invents anything we give' his a patent, and that patent protects him for 
a period of years in the enjoyment of his invention. But when an 
"-can ship owner invents a new trade route he has no patent to 
t him. and as soon as it is seen that it is profitable, any other 
i come and take advantage of this newly discovered or newly 



Pioneer Work dy Govern meut 

It is necessary, therefore, or at least desirable, ttiat the Govern- 
ment should do die pioneer work. The Government can afford to 
take upon itself the expense in order to develop trade routes, and when 
they are established there will be do difficulty In getting ships— private 
ships— to come and share in the profits of the trade. 

I believe it is as justifiable to use the Government ship in the 
development of new trade routes as it is to make appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture to test and experiment, with the knowl- 
edge that when the test has been made every farmer has the benefit of 
the experiment . To my mind it is a legitimate use of public money, 
and this b an opportune tune. With all my heart I am in favor of a 
law that will give the American people a chance to buy ships, to build 
ships— I will use a broad word, one that cannot he misunderstood at 
this time— that will give the Government a chance to uatr* ships. Von 
cannot convert the word "secure" Into an unneutral word, 

I refuse to discuss, bow the President shall ex eras t the authority 
to he conferred upon him* and those associated with him, in the carry- 
ing; out of the law. We give the President authority on every other 
subject, and I shall be the last One to suspect that our President will 
misuse authority that is given to him in the shipping bill. 

But aside from the permanent advantage which will be conferred 
by this shipping billj there is a temporary advantage—it enables the 
Government to meet emergencies, as well as to provide for settled 
conditions, And what is the emergency today? Today we have ship- 
ping rates as high as seven times what they were before this war* In 
some cases it has been more than ?oo per cent increase; and T shall 
not defend the right of private ships to monopolize our trade when they 
take advantage of a war to lay this excessive burden upon the Amer- 
ican people- The war rates are so high' today that it impossible for a 
ship to pay for itself in two or three trips. There are instances where 
the freight istes of a single trip have been greater than the cost of the 
ship. It will take something more than mere devotion to the greed of 
personal interest to defend them at this time against the demand for a 
government ship that can establish routes and, when necessary, enter 
into competition that will protect the American people from these ex- 
cessive rates. 

Now, I have spoken of the economic factors that enter into the 
extension of our foreign trade. I have spoken of the banking facili- 
ties which are improved byj the currency law, and I have spoken of 
transportation facilities which have already been improved by addi- 
tions to, our merchant marine, and which will be stilt further improved 
by the ships secured under the ship purchase bill, 

Now let me call your attention to another proposition, and this 
one comes more closely into association with the State Department. 
It Is the cultivation tfi friendship and good will among the people with 
whom we are expecting to trade. In our department we have the Con- 
sular Service, and it is the business of these men who go out as the 
representatives of the Government in the Consular Service — it is the 



business of these ilKnl lo gather hiiiirinaiinu dim ihey nviy furnish 
it to you, U h their business m scitifcr, mfcmuntimi thai ility may 
enlighten lln-rte aun'ii^ whom they sj^jriunh It i- their hn^ine^ to 
give then* itssisMfinve in every Ivgftirualv American enierpri^e* and [tie 
representatives <if this Ui*v£rxiuiviil, under the ciuiimil iff ihe State 
iX>pai-iHwni,are itointcieit Entire assignee hi every h-uuhnaU' Amer- 
ican enierpruw, ami u> fituiw iu> partiality as lh;T\Yetu Americans, 
whether tilt! tiUvrprta: iMue U a hfe .unV i*r h little utiv* If It 
American, U is dvsvi'viiu; t.i wtteniinu : ii is *lyVefviug euiy?idL^atEtm ; 
it is deserving nf all the assisiance thai the l&i&rth lent can e;ive. 
\\i\i z irriru-lhan thai- W'v have aEm intr ili|hlmit:ni<- wn\-U, wFii» J h is a 
link' dilTvrent from i'iir i^m^tilar wrk. Ii i;( die hh>liie-*»f iliplouiaey 
to itKii >TC ;t ft* friendly relation^ and I lliink I cam say thai rt*l;iti»iiiitl 
between this counln" ami AnE:i u%\ the nml between ilii- t'oitti- 

try and all of the Spanish- American eou iitrle^. wei'e neeer kilet 
thnn they are lodae, I tEihik E run in i)"siitF>it m futuiv what + nt r re- 
lations wltli tlmsjii eohutncif nrc* I nnght say that imr relaiimi^ nre 
fmprovtd over what they have Ijecn befoi'e. IL is ShTiV Li> nay that 
there never ha* been a time hi the 4a si 50 years when an A men ran 
was more welcome than lie is loday in any of thefe South and 
Central American republic*, Wc have rarserl two nf nnr 1 ,ega|^>ns 
to Embassies, anr] by a entn-ti't ^f cireuinsEaucfS Ihe threu Inr.^est 
of the republics of Sou Eh America have been liroujjflit iiilo '|iuto hili- 
mate association with our Ciovcnmieiu. Wlkrever you go an inn;; idesc 
people T.tliink you will fiml ;i frjem]lii1ic?s; and lhat, while ^lowin^- from 
other reasons has, i think, been aided by a *iatetnent that Uie tVcsi- 
dent made in bis Mobile speech, in which he gave an assurance that 
ought not tn hare been necessary, but yet utricft seems In he ap- 
preciated, that this Government would never aenmrc a foot of grfiiiw! 
by conquest. 

TtiilAtV Wttil CotjtitmA 
I say it would look as if such an assurance need not be u;iveu. 
Surely our conduct has-been such as to salisfy ihesc republics to the 
south of us that wu have no sinister ntoitvus in dealing with ilium; 
that we have bo secret purposes; that our interest is genuine and ttn> 
scifish; but the assurance tliqt the Prcgidgil gave, while yeemiu^ly . 
unnecessary, ^vas a great advantage, and l| W,\& been qui ft eel nil over 
South and Centra] Anteriea, and the assurance lhal ^>ur interest in 
thern is not a selfish one is an assurance that hits a pecuniary value to 
us. 0£ course, no amount of friendship or e*>i>i1 will wiU seem'e us tnule 
. if economic conditions are not favorable in it, hut when liitse uther 
conditions are favorable, H 'other things, being equal/' there is a value 
in our friendly relations: and T venture to make a suggestion here 
— and 1 know of no more lilting plncu io make it — and Lhju is this: 
We have one treaty pending which J believe will he of great advauLage 
to us from a.coniEnercial standpoint, as well as advantageous in other 
ways. It is the Colombia treaty that attempts to restore in normal 
relations between this country and Colombia. For something over 
eleven years there lias been a misunderstanding, and our relations 
have not been what they ought to he, Not only have tEie relations 
between this country and Colombia been abnormal, but two republics 
living stdc by side, Colombia and Panama 1 have not been able to estab- 
lish neighborly and diplomatic relations because of the fact that Colom- 
bia and the United States bad a misunderstanding still unsettled' Our 
effort lias not been to decide upon the merits of the controversy 11 
years ago: our purpose has been to deal with the situation as we 
found it. 

We found these relations disturbed, and we have undertaken to 
restore amity and good will, and bring these two countries into a nor- 
mal relationship, -Every country in Central and South America is in- 
terested in the ratification of this Colombia treaty. -1 know of no one 
thing that will go further to advance us in the good opinion and the 
confidence of the Republics of Central and South America than th^ 
ratification of the treaty that has becen negotiated with Colombia. 

We have had several attempts. This treaty has already been rati- 
fied by Colombia and it waits for ratification in this country. If 
you will talk with the representatives from anv of the countries, 
you will find that they all feel an interest in seeing this difficulty end- 
ed. In seeing Colombia and the United States brought into the 
relationship that exists between us and other of those countries, and 
this interest is partly due to the fact that Colombia is one of the larger 
republics oF South America, a Latin-American "Republic, and partly to 
the fact that the coming together in friendship and good will of Colom- 
bia and Panama has been wafting for eleven years, and must w^it until 
Colombia and the United States have en tied their misunderstanding- 

Fardon me for referring to an incident. General principles are 
more easily discussed than particular cases, but in the discussion of a 
general principle I think it is only fair that I call your attention to the 
thing that just how will contribute most. If you do not fully agree 
with all the terms and conditions^ the treaty, I ask you to remember 
that we were not in a position to deal with if as with a new subject. 
We were hedged about by that which has existed, by negotiations that 
have been made, by expectations that have been excited,, by an en- 
vironment whieh wc could not change. If wc do not succeed in 
ratifying this treaty, the m is understanding continues, and I hope that 
no one will' object to this treaty unless he has in mind a plan that in 
him s<fcms wiser than the plan that has been adopted by the President. 

But, my friends. I have talked longer than T intended, in. T Etave 
tried to present some of these questions as they presented ihemselwi 
to mv mind; and I close with the assurance tbat if von Will s)t<uv inv 
Department how it tan do more than it is doing now fnr |be prr>m<i- 
tion of our foreign trade, your suggeslions will he received, nnt only 
gladly, but with gratitude. 

Wc hope wc arc laying the foundation not only for ,in int-rease 
but for a permanent expansion, and we believe that' the oji|v way in 
which we can make permanent these advantages offered to our people 
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IT Is NiUi :i fvi\\ pleasure ;ind an hftiWT for me m have an oppor- 
tunity of address Em; sitch a Kathcrfiru; fts this thai represents- so 
worthily the spirit ami inn ml wis activities uf ill is great country, 
uf y.Hu^ which luirf IjtfOh nbk 1 in it cuutitry to become the wonder of 
Ljk- wutltti *yltmn iui if.*t;.it|it>tV lb nthvr crniuirksaud tieifitf n Sfmrceof 
pride l« her mvu sons* 

It S>j Kvutkmuu. wry painful to lu«k fiJ- the situation hi the 

Kill'tFlIL-llll Wi\r\i\ ill tlbc- jiTLStrlLl JElLlllltlLL, U ] )OC:lly ] llieal . I lldeOC 1 1 My 

country is bound in the niiLunis of war by elosc licrt of race, of civfl- 
fcnikbw. »>( luEunc. Comuuacial iutercliane.e and the influx its 
ftnjubt) ntitl fiilwf Inive also made *f deep impression ewi Argentine 
|fn^.iv.-irt. :ni([ ivt lviti u«l ]uii view with pr<af[ittii(I *[H 3 n ess and sorrow- 
ful «,yin]jrtthy the Mnmule in. which these friendly countries are 

eMj:ae.eil. 

"Fbip-itc cif.c«M-Hf;n)(?cs added to ihusc of 'a general character which 
make up the social phenomenon aeeuvdEug in which the action uf. otic 
t&ctmn uf the win Id always produces a mun* or let* intense effect on 
till: Hnile, ;i pheuuuiimou resulting from iltcdnst bnud which progress 
(ins ercmed anions fill civi Fixed n [ilim is, originates for lis a situation in 
which 1 iic-rt: is uuthiiu; agreeable, to say llio least. L l onnin;rcinl inter- 
change is interrupted or cvasew altogether, domestic activities are dis- 
nirhftl as a resnU. the sources of [j|ir economic life arc changed and it 
heeomes necessary to seek Llic r L L slf)T.i Lio-i[ of noniiitl condiMons so 
sit(lnli:nEy titis*;t F Uy rcor^itniv.iup tlnj system! rundjuAtiiiET tlitiiincliincsry, 
]jLfi»ru s^Lliiijr oliI n^fiiin Tipun t lie virjon>iis nitel difficulc otuvard iii'irch 
iiitc. b rniE>Lcfl at an uulkipiiy mo-itiuiit by eve til* ivbich no one conkl 
fcirtsttj. Tliis is the shufllioii of tim entiri: worl<l f ami neither tbe 
United Ht:Ltt?s itpr tfiu" Arj^unthiy KcpttljEtc— the eomparntively t^o 
ridiest countries in Lliu world— can tscapo front it. Tnin^s could not 
bt: ^-orsy, but wi; ought to cherish thu hope tliat they vrili improve, 
and oik of the frtrins of" improvement w by our own 

cl^mcais of lift, rmr HfcifteHtad connuerciel and nocial ties, opt more 
illicitae mutual jiciivily, to reestablish the disturbed babiuce, studying 
and solving tltt iirobk-uiji which tlie prcstiit time presenta to us and 
which tin.- future hns in store for us, 

SuUMtt Jihcal$ -Asa Civtuz t \nati ' 

I buliev't ibrit we have firrired at the critical ntouiciK in our pre- 
ordains! destiny; hotb of e-ur countries are progressing onward under 
the auspices of analogous, institutions, of Identical ideals of civilization 

f and buniau lurtiiony, tleyoted to the task of bWiiic wit [less to the 
efficiency of renuhliccm governutent in the world and to its ability to 
consummate the happiness of peoples. Almost every element of our 
social activity is identical \ our schools are identical v so ore the elements 
which go to make up our respective national types, bflth countries 
constituting as they do, real cosmopolitan association , melting-pots 
in ivhichall races are fusctl together, to produce, perhaps before the 
close of the present cetittiry, a citaracteristic America n type from the 
Rio Gr;mde tip to the Great Lakes, and a characteristic Argentine 
type, in the Southern part of the contrttcnt, doivu to Cape Horn. 
Identical nian nre our destinies, -to be worked out in countries whose 
topogrnphtcnE and cliiuatological coadiLioua are ideutica!. 

OuriHocial purjin^es we hold in common, because a moral sense is 
the essential law of our public life and the gospel of our internal and 
external iik- as n political entity . 

Voc this reason is it tliat in our Ic-itging^ for the triumpEi of iufer- 

- national democracy we seek to bind also our activities with the activities 
of your great Republic, ill order to establish upon sitch a bond a last- 
ing ntuY fniiifuE friendship as positive and practical a* possible. A 
solid base for this friendship can be obtained oiiEy when in addition to 
the ideals and the sentiments imd the principles, which go to make tip 
the moral activity of peoples, it becomes possible to establish and define: 
tiiued; commercial interests which constitute the interchange of consist- 
ent netivitEcs whereby that. other activity, of which it is without doubt 
a result* is strengthened. Without productive activity there can be 
no morality, no sentiment^ no human ideals, no principles. Likewise, 
without morality, without sentiments, without ideals, and without 
principles, tlieru can be no productive activity capable or development 
nnd strengthening Uy means of commercial intcrchd 
esi^siou and adds prestige to the friendship of peo; 
. 

Time j?qh Action 

Hence, gentlemen, I now venture to tell you in the name of the 
traditional friendship which binds Uj), that these times are critical rimes 
for our closer lies, that these are times of reapousIbilUy for ail of us 
who directly or indirectly are concerned for the development of our 
UvaeintUtrtef, I venture to tell you that these Limes are times in 
. whkb'lky pipisibie incrense of onr commercial interchange can not be 
treated us n Aubji-cl of philosophical disquisitions, more or Sessbriiliant, 
but always fruitless tweaUse they entail a loss of time much to be 
t&fifvUvd wlitetl everything should he action, action . and action. 

It i* a [ruth that only one mentally blind can question that nvy 
country is a most iuspnrtaiit market for the expansion of American 
vfuiuneiie. as a eunse[[itence of the development of American manu- 
facturing indu^rk-s. It is likewise a truth that your country is a 
market of the fit si rank fi>r the consumption of our agricultural 
jirt » I ["tclfl r i tvn i (e I >se 1 1 , 1 3 1 is is eii ou^l i in u I m or.e thai l eno ugh to i u d uce 
immediate actinn on your part, hut the circumstances of the moment . 
eiuf»hasi?.e still tn^re Uie neeessily of that action. The sad war which 
is J'eing waj-ed on the utlier side of the t>ceau has diminished our 
linpnns of manufactures by fierhaps twtj hemdred millions of dollars 
per :miuuui* At litis moment there is no country which can supply 



2 which gives ' 



that iwb htfudrtrd million dollars 3 worth of manufactured products if it 
be not yours. Vonrs alone has the necessary factories mid does not 
run Lite risk which belligerency imposts upon the maritime transporta- 
tion of Hie countries at war, Kbw then, what is needed to obtain a 
market under such propitious conditions? This is the essential 
problem presented, and in a proper practical solution of it will we 
also find the solution of the difficulties which Eiave heretofore delay cd 
the development to the utmost of our mutual commercial relations, 

Otn;jci.\L Fict:m;s LsniUA-rt= Good Market 

I do nut know whether I am tcKEtig you anything new when I re- 
peat that if we rely on the indications of uur statistics, the Argentine 
Republic constitutes one of the most importaiit markets for the con- 
sumption of the manufactured products of the United States. In 
support of this statement I wish to present to your consideration a 
resume nf a number of . comparative tables contained in the Argentine 
official publication entitled '"International Argentine Commerce, 3 ' 
w hich a ppea reel in 1912, This is an official publication of the. General 
"Uurenu of Coutmerceanil Industries of my country and is issued under 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture, As a consequence 
the figures appearing therein are aa exact as it is possible to make them 
and the most authentic .expression of the facts. Gentlemen, these 
figures show tEiat of the total exports from the United States to the 
South American continent, 40.3 per cent entered the Argentine Re- 
public. TEiey also show that our country received 41. 1 per cent of 
the total exports from the United Kingdom to said continent, 47-3 
per cetit of those from Germany, 49.7 per cent of those from 13eljrium, 
SO per cent of those from France. 6$ A per cent of those from Italy, . 
and 80 per cent of the exports from Spain to South America , It may 
thus be said that the Argentine Republic absorbed alone 60 per cent 
of the total exports of the world to the South American continent. 
Hence I do not believe I am going too far when I say, in view of these, 
figures, that they reveal with more eloquence than any address could, 
the enormous" purchasing power of my country. They also bear out 
tlie assertion made on more than one occasion that it constitutes a 
consumption market worthy of the best efforts of countries producing 
nnfactirred products, if those cptmtries art desirous of obtaining 
v and in the future a certain means of meeting the demands of their 
cial expansion. 

This purchasing power of ours will be maintained and perhaps it 
will increase our importations during the continuance of the war, in- 
asmuch as our exportation*. cotxsEating as they dfl almost exclusively 
of food-Stuffs, will this year, accord iuff to reliable calculations, exceed 
those of last year by perhaps 40 per cent. 

i Dem and for Manufacturer Goods 

The 'Argentine Republic founds its immediate development upon 
the productive expansion of its agriculture and animal industry, and] 
must continue it for at least a generation to come, during which time 
there will be an evergrowing demand for steel rails, coal, locomotives, 
machinery, a.nd manufactures of all kinds, to meet the needs of rail* 
road extension, of the cultivation of our virgin laads ( and of the 
embellishment of our cities, in the promotion of the collective comfort 
and individual welfare of our inhabitants who are in creasing in number 
from year to year in eoonnoua proportions. Such development not 
only assures the success of American importations at the present time, 
but is also a proof of future undoubted progress. And in these con- 
ditions there is nothing to warrant an excess of mental speculation, 
nor even weak action or an effort inferior to that which the circum- 
ducts call for. 

Now, gentlemen, these conditions do not justify the lack of kaowl* 
eoge prevalent among the mass of the Americast people as to the moral 
conditions, the social conditions, the political conditions, and, finally, 
the commercial conditions in Argentina. 

The, disappearance of this lack o£ knowledge will bring about in 
place of that feeling of more or less marked indifference for Argentina 
among the masses, a sentiment of deep consideration and respect for 
those moral conditions, of admiration .for those social conditions, of 
interest in those political conditions] and, finally, approximation, 
toward those commercial conditions. 

And when all of these circmn stances have been realized* we will . 
feel the result both here and tl^ere, and the prevailing, indifference and 
"c of knowledge tviU he succeeded by a social interchange of lasting 

One of the most sorrowful consequences of the war for us, aside 
from the sentiment and affection intensified by the close ties which 
bind us with the countries at war, has been the almost complete 
paralysis of European importation, a paralysis which offers to the 
American market an unsurpassed opportunity for increasing to enor- 
mous proportions its commercial field, by supplying the needs which 
the European industry has ceased to provide for. h * 

Let us see now what practical method could be adopted for sup- 
plying those needs and increasing the amount of our international 



To Overcome TRAnsi-oftrATioH DifficuihTjes 

There cau surely be tie better authority in this regard than the 
official word of the Argentine Government, as cabled some time ago 
to him who has the honor of addressing you at this moment. In this 
: says in brief t 'Our products are being 
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exported without incrofltted difficulties, hul a scarcity af bottoms is 
foreseen in the itoar future for the transportation of our products^ A 
very Efficient means of (jvereomiug lift difficulty would be if vessels 
were lo come from that country with the usual" cargoes, nnnKly. 
refined naphtha, woods, iron, machinery ami oilier agricultural 
imp) tm tii is, irctroleum, furniture, hibrknliuu oils, typewriters, ma* 
duties, etc. These vessels would return with on r products, such as 
refrigerated meats h vvoo] h hides, qneW&chn. tannin, live slock* vjC* 
American manufacturers could step hi to the place left vacant, hy 
European industries ill all branch en formerly supptied hy them, such 
os coal, steel rails, galvanized iron, woolen goods, pig and sheet iron, 
machinery in general h cement h locomotives, railway cars, refined 
sugar., automobile*:, galvanized iron or steel wire, rail joints, sheet 
zinc, cotton fabrics, pri utiug paper, electric wire and cables, iron 
pipes of at I kinds. manufactures of iron and steel, household articles, 
woolen clothing, etc., etc. The present moment oilers to monufac* 
Hirers of such articles most advantageous opportunities fp> openings, 
taking advantage of the shutting down of the liuropcan market. If 
they want to gel it, it is for them Lo take the initiative, by sending =>t 
least small" cargoes, and especially by adapting themselves to the 
custom of -lint demanding payment on delivery, a custom which 
others have followed with marked success/' 

!S,Tj:TJtAi.TE.u L n>N ui r I NTt'K-Aat khic an Com rusher 

As you set, otic of the practical measures suggested in this dis- 
patch to relieve the needs of our -ex portal ions, is bottom s enough- It 
seems to me that perhaps the way to meet this serious inconvenience 
—the getting of ships in sufficient numbers — would be to procure 
the complete neutralization of inter-American commerce, Tt is 
undoubtedly not an easy task at the present moment to solve as 
we would desire, a Jl the difficulties encountered by the neutral com- 
merce of the world in view of the conflicting interests of the belligerent 
conn tries. But there could he no reason which would justify opposi- 
tion to the maintenance, to the fullest extent and without nny 
hindrance whatsoever of commercial interchange between the ports 
of our continent. I maintain that the complete neutralization of 
L terican commerce ought to be recognized , and. therefore , I 
the hope, or more than that, I might say that I feel the 
r that we would be able to have the countries at war agree 
with us in establishing the rule that duriug the present war no vessel 
engaged exclusively in the trade between American ports shall be 
subject to search, detention or capture by a belligerent, no matter 
what flag she (lies, so long as she is engaged exclusively in that com- 
merce. 

With such a rule- we should be able to obtain all the vessels we 
need for the promotion of our commerce with the United States and 
the other American Republics to the maximum, developing as a con- 
sequence our friendly relations with all of them and lessening the 
sorrowful conditions created by that war. ^ 

That dispatch which shows you with how much favor our most 
-conspicuous elements look upon the possible expansion of your com- 
mercial relations in our country, is supplemented by the opinion 
which the Minister of Foreign Affairs transmits to incmnre in extenso 
in an official dispatch just received by me, and which, speaking 
amoug ourselves in the strictest confidence (as it is a diplomatic 



document) , reads as follows ! 

OlTORTtrxu Tun; i™ ExrAKflwft 

„ "The moment is indeed a suitable moment for successfully under--' 
taking a movement of vigorous expansion in commercial relations. 
Aa a consequence of the war, many European factories have reduced 
their. output or have; been compelled to concentrate all their energies 
'to meet the needs' -of local consumption. Communication with 
Germany is daily beroming more difficult and this circumstance con- 
tributed to shutting off importations from that country, which has 
already been greatly affected by the great scarcity oF labor there. 
The allies do not encounter the same obstacle, but they also arc suffer- 
ing from the effects of the necessities imposed by the military service. 
The fact that our textile and shoe factories have been called on to 
contribute to the belligerent countries shows to what extent the rela- 
tive situation of industries has changed, because you know that up to 

, the present time these brandies of production have depended on the 
domestic market, under the protection tit iusitrmouu table customs 
barriers. If the road to exportation is temporarily opened to them, 
it is because those countries are compelled to have recourse to all 
accessible sources, without standing on price or conditious. 

In the manufactured articles which Argentina can produce, the 
increased! activities' of industrial establishments will partially HI! the 
vacancies left hy reduced importations. But many other items are left < 
which it. is impossible to supply and which offer to American com- 
merce an" excellent opportunity to fill the positions now vacant* 
Although as a result of the domestic crisis the level of normal con- 
sumption has sensibly fallen, there is still a sufficient margin left for 

> broadening the scope of business with the United States and to 
cement ties which will continue to subsist nFter the conclusion of the 
war, a 

, 14 1 have consulted persons whose jtid gin cut is valuable as to the 
most practicable form of opening the ^channel to the currents of 
American trade in our country, and all of them agree that the princi- 
pal condition to be complied with depends exclusively on the persons 
interested themselves whose well-known commercial activity appears 
to suffer from a lack of adaptability to foreign methods when they do 
business off their own ground. The development of German com- 
merce in recent times shows us by comparison the foundation for this 
h fact/ As a general rule German firms are in the habit of Sending out 
' agents to studv minutely the peculiarities of local tastes, types, colors, 
onality, packing, etc., and they adjust themselves thereto strictly, 



without endeavoring to object to them or nullify them, TUuif laerics 

consist in fulfilling all re+t'nik-hOTnifj natter litiw vxtriLvauauL tli^y 

may appear In thelu in order to nsMire i,> themselves the preferences 
of the consumpiion. They |8tVV thus* made ilietr advance during the 
last few years ivritj si push winch mighi surprise its did w^imi the 
smile process repeated with the #Pue result in many oilier en 11 n tries. ■ 



,+ It appears thru American commerce lacks the ebtsticUy mre**nry 
for prjieticiuK-lhis^ysienu il lias the pride of its own method*, add 
seeks to impose its condition,-,. It semis its good lo Ikiuliw Aire* as 
it would to Philadelphia or Chicago, and when it finds opposltfrn* it 
stands stubbornly resolved to overcome it or Lie overcome hy il, with- 
out bothering about following the course which is indicated Hi it. 
Here is an example, ft was told me hy a local merchant of the highest 
standing. The gentleman proposed to undertake the sale ai a certain 
eh)*H of tmicliiucry, but be desired lit do so under hfs own iLame in 
0T$6r tli.it bis fldt^rtishi^f expense.'; ulrght no! irmrf.- to the heuelit of 
another. It is obvious that if the sale was" made under tilt name uf 
the manufacturing company* it could, after the expiration of the con- 
tra et with him, take advantage o£ the credit established hyJiEm and 
sell directly to the market h while the real advertiser tttttikf he com- 
pelkd to begin anew in competition with his own creation* The 
business was proposed to an American firm which declined to accept 
it unless the article was sold uuck-r its name. On the other linud the 
German factories hastened to accept the requirement so thni the vendor 
can devote all his efforts to putting on the market the merchandise 
without any danger of seeing himself by any accident deprived of the 
fruit of his labors. This example has its illustrative value Eiecause it 
presents fri synthesis the two policies and their respective effects.' 

" The American firm will continue to enjoy the satisfaction pf not 
selling its products under another's name, but in the meantime it does 
not place a single machine in our country, white its German rival is 
making large sales without in the slightest affect i ng its convuiLrcial 
probity* 

r 

Ciiiirnr SvsTivJj i'n^vu.rNT 

-1 The hard-aud-frtst rule of the Americans appears especially in 
the matter of conditions of payment. They only selt for jcajsh as 
oppotjed to the traditional custoiu of our market which eslaijlishes itn 
usual term of 90 to 130 days. The volume of capital here is not 
sufficiently large to admit of the form of transactions usual in the 
United Status, and if the business men of that eotiutrv persist in their 
position, it will be very difficult for them to open a way For themselves 
here, even though they have in tlieir favor the exceptional facilities 
which the present time offers them. 

" What is now necessary is that American merchants shcdl come to 
realise where their own conveniences He and place themselves in a 
position to obtain a footing in our market. .It is ta he assumed that 
the establishment of the new branch "hank will tend toward thi^, end. 
This is a*positive act toward commercial approximation. Heretofore 
commissions have come to study our market En order to cstnbli.sti a, 
hank, but the 1 threat ' 'was never carried out until the present time. 
In fact the fruitless measure was repeated so often that it began to 
border 011 ;l farce when American commission after commission 
appeared, always having lit their p ticket-hooks.' the fulittc bank but 
never deciding to leave it. Filially, they have gone heyond tht 
attempt, and the new institution, after it becomes well asMin Hated to 
oitr surroundings may become a very efficient aid for men interested 
in extending their business on this side of the continent*" 

ARfll-NTiNli-AwratK'AS CllAMUHl! <W C<>M M lUSt'l' 

The. problem of. closer commercial relations between mtr countries 
is a practical question, and it would he solved sooner, ill my opinion, 
if we were tn study reciprocally our commercial mettsods jmd character- 
istics. On -our part we have already done our very best, and we are 
not asleep nt the switch* I veuthre to believe that a very* convenient 
way of attaining this end would, he to orsani/e n special Argentine^ 1 ™" 
American Chamber of Commerce in which the parties interested Si> the. 
tfltk of furthering to the utmost the development of our commercial 
bonds, would study and seek to solve nil the problems that such a 
task would present to us. Organizations of like character exist at 
present in all the countries of Europe and have produced great results 
in the development of the commercial relations between Argentina and 
those countries. Why not, then, use the same successful means in the 
furthering of our common interests at the, present moment ? 

Gentlemen, I most now finish, but not before lelJingyou ur.-a ihat 
the Argentine Republic has followed and continues to follow with 
admiration and regard"the wonderful progress of your grcal comitrv : 
it is studying youraelion in every branch or nctivky and your history. 
Vour political, economic and social institutions are familiar to it, as 
are your industrial and commercial organizations and methods. Their 
is not a single detail of your national life which escapes ibe study, the 
attention and the knowledge of our statesmen or of those wlm direct 
the industrial and commercial net inly of the Argentine Republic, and' 
"it is upon that knowledge and that study thai is based our admiration 
and our sympathetic feeling. Asa people of ideals, — nt human ideals,. 
I mean,— they encourage with their enthusiastic applause progress 
and action wherever they may appear. Ami, gentlemen, 1 can not 
venture to affirm that the same study and the same knowledge can be; 
attributed to this country with respect WMmrs. If that study and that 
knowledge were present, you also.wonUI be familiar wit hour prolpRms, 
we also would be object^ of your admiration. American applau^ would 
also greet and encourage the action and the efforts oT those ol us who 
at the other end of the continent are building tip another type of 
democracy and republicanism, another, clement of human progress, 
another political and social glory for America* 
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TljK tjrj-i tlnni^-ln thai f wish lu VitU'f in your presence is one of 
I batik a far Kit opportunity that ulmuat utuuue* I Ihavc hadi tb* 
jirivlkgc of writ frig a teller tndrty which [ cuultl hardly have 
urftiim were u mil im- the work of your body mid the toSrtliea wlikHi 
tljntUMfltf 1111 the cmiuiry »rt amiiated w ith h, ' 

Wlsvn lUv MtuuifaeiuiW Ccn*u<, which is uow in progress, to 
th'iif "( iFn- f'H-Ht uf January h mirkr-takcn some rntjjitlis ago, it was ii 
privil^f 1 1 n mrijinU with the cm limitless nf t ] 1 fs body a-i lo the form of 
[lit fnflifilitli'S and its to Mit methods hv which it 1 elu grant and important 
work was ihmv* We received from jmi many valuable suggestions, 
ami many uf ihcui were friCDr|io r+t tcrl into Ihc schedules. Further- 
mure* ami ( \ 11 ) Ec as iui|>orlaut + wc received from you and your affiliated 
la pi lies support In fjeilmj; yunT lUeiirTjcr^ lo give attention Lo these 
schedule* when, hi (heir amended form I hey were presented lo manufac- 
turers. I h;ul Uic privilege today of writing to the Chairman of the 
CwiimiUcc on A|>] propria l ions requesting him in ihe present pending 
legi sialic CKevmive and judicial appropriaiiou |>jl[ 10 reduce the ap- 
propriate™ already passed by the House by $40,300, for the reason 
that we have already received in lliis single month from manufacturers, 
wjihnni ttiHt in lite tjoreninicnt, over 50,000 completed schedules, 
Jt is allege' her possible lhat wc ntay save as much more, but ivc have 
taken ^wantage, largely through your assistance, 10 try 10 get the 
present aiinropriation 1 i-i LT now pending made smaller by the exact 
amount of $40.^00, I imagine dial the Chairman of the Committee, 
.Mr. Fitzgerald, will have something- of a shock when he reads my tetter 
in tlm, morning. 

'(We is one oilier subject of department business which concern* 
you* wUiVli J wish to hriiig frankly before yon for your thought during 
Ehu coming year. and 10 a^k voux aid. in h ringing' it so to the attention 
of Congress that at another session we may, if possible, obtain funds 
to do the work. Vft* gather now all the facts possible about our for- 
eign commerce; we do almost nothing whatever, respecting the facts of 
our domestic commerce. 

Lack qv Statistics 

We do not know what the commerce is upon the Lakes We do 
not know what the commerce is upon the Mississippi Kivcr or the 
Hudson River. We do not know what the commerce is coastwise 
aioitg our shores. We know it is vast. Wi know, in a general v, 
that the volume of our domestic comnicrce exceeds forty million ( 
Jars a year, Ifttt the facts about it, tjiougfi ihey exist and are availa 
are not collected by anybody, and if you asked for them I could not 
furnish them to you. It is not a lare;e sum that is needed to gather 
these, to edit them and Xa prepare tham for publication. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year would make an admirable beginning:. It would 
be a service to American commerce if this great body could put its 
weight behind n request for a modest sum- to make the facts available 
so that, we may know what the movement is of merchandise throughout 
our country. We know, for example, that the movement through the 
Sault. Ste. Marie Canal is vastly Jarger than through the Sner, but 
fust what it -is in value we do not know T and we ought to know. We 
ought to know, in order to do our river and harbor improvement work 
intelligently, what the commerce is upon our streams. We do not 
know. The facts can be had if we had a modest sum. with which to 
collect them. I snbmit this for your consideration during the coming 
:r. and with it will end nry own talk about, shop, though I know my 
id and colleague Dr. Pratt v*i» talk to vou tomorrow about the 
c of the Bureau under his carer- 

J should like to go into the facts about our commercial attaches* 
We talked about them a year ago, They are at work now. If 
like to tell you bow they were appointed and why they were J . ^ 
and who thcy'are, and the kind of men we have got on the job in the 
foreign fields. I am proud of the men. You would be. I am simply 
going to say now, and leave it to my friend Dr + Pratt to enlarge upon 
tomorrow, that if you have to do with the ten great ports in which 
these men arc located you will find there a trained business tttan, speak- 
ing easily and fluently the language of the country to which be is asr 
signed and intimately familiar with business there, We have even 
carried that so fur tlwt in China we have a mm who not only speaks 
classical Chinese but diaiects also. 

GovrFHOiKNT Aid to Business 

Now "I want to speak to yon tonight of three themes. The first 
theme is the attitude of the administration toward business. Please 
do not think that we are afraid of it. Deeds are better than words, 
and 1 am goiuc; 10 teM yoUj if I may, of certain deeds. Two years 
ago dse Eotal appropriation for the advancement of American com- 
merce abroad was $60,000, n smaller sum: by far than many a depart- 
ment store in uvtny a city spends annually upon its advertising. The 
sftttn. of money available to us during t he past year for this purpose has 
been Sa^.ooc- For the coming year it will be $250,000. In, the two 
years wc Have been gi^en authority to use four times as much money as 
was ever applied -to ibis .purpose l>cforc. 7f wc can show, as 1 think 1 
we shall lie able to show, and ft* T l>clicvc Dr. Pratt in his address to- 
innrrow Will show, definite; practical business results for tlie ctfpendi- 
(tire, T have every reason fo believe that Congress will support us 
fnriher Certainly T stall have no hesitation in asking them lor what- 
ever mnv be needed for the purpose. 

Wc have turn- ^ hundred thousand dollars per annum for commer* 
riaj attache)!. We have $75,000 per annum for promoting commerce 
in tatfrl America alone. Wc shall have $75,000 per annum for the 



rest of the commercial world. . It is not much, to care for an outgoing 
business which amounts 10 about twenty-five hundred millions i it is 
belter ralhcr than big, but I, think it is beginning to bring practical, 
definite results. 

1 think I Jim correct in saying that a year ago American cement 
was excluded by certain specifications from targe buyers in Latin 
America. 1 am sure it was so excluded, because it was something 
of a job lo get the specifications corrected.- Uut they are corrected, 
now., and 1 nave had put into my hands an order from the country 
'that formerly excluded us for 50,000 barrels of cement at one time* 
We find specifications carefully prepared against America, and it is 
part of our duty to point out that that is obviously an undesirable 
course for the buyer. At this present moment wc are dealing with a 
specification in Africa which requires ihat certain locomotives shall be 
made of iron, not called by the name of, but produced in, Yorkshire, 
Natural ly, it is difficult for an American manufacturer to buy that 
iron, i 'iit until we can get the specification changed, that is what he must 
do if' we are to fill the orders* 

An entirely new development in our foreign trade lias arisen dur- 
ing the year. It is that which requires a government certificate as to 
the quality of the goods; not a guaranty^ but a mere statement of 
fact? and wc accepted the order for cement of which I have spoken 
with the understanding that the Bureau of Standards of our Depart- 
ment would apply that necessary official certificate. I have before me 
now a copy of my request to Congress for $25,000 per annum for a 
fund lo permit our giving those official certificates of quality wherever 
they are required, hut without expense to the Government, because a 
fee is cliarged for each, which, in its turn, refunds the entire ap- 
propriation. 

We are endeavoring, gentlcmten, as practically as we know how and 
in a very common sense sort of a way, to serve the commerce of thfe 
country as fully as we can, and I think we ar* L beginning to see signs 
of very encouraging progress, L 5 

figirtG to Advance Coulee 
Those facts which are our daily work, speak more than any words 
of mine can speak as to our desire to help commerce forward. I rejoiced 
.to hear what the President aaid yesterday before you as to the possi- 
bility of co-operatingf in the foreign trade, I know from my own 
experience what it means, as one of the little fellows, to make way 
against the competition of the highly organized countries of Europe, 
and I shall be gJad and will m every possible way further such reason- 
able opportunities for co-operation as will open the door as widely as 
possible to the smallest American manufacturer to get his share. But 
that is not the only thing which in my judgment needs to be done, 
Inasmuch as we have made it unlawful, with, as X believe, the moral 
assent of the American people," to contfol the American markets on 
the part of American monopolies, so we must make it equally unlawful 
and impossible that our markets shall in any degree whatever be con- 
trolled by any foreign monopolies* We must not permit that any 
foreign monopoly, government supported or not, shall, be permitted to 
do that within our own territory which our own citizens are not al- 
lowed to do. One other thing: I speak for myself in what I- have 
Just said, and without any ^representative capacity at all. One other 
thing seems to me -to bejin essential fa ctor also, arid -again I speak for , 
myself alone, and may speak, as the great Apostle said, "As a foolish 

al ot our banks to unite. m estaoiiamng ioreignj branches. 
? doubt the wisdom of the policy which confines -that privilege to 
the largest ones,, and would Open it with proper care, and always under 
the surveillance, active and thorough, of the Federal Reserve Board. 
I would open that privilege as largely, as^ possible to American finance. 

I have not thought that in these things there is aught of enmity 
to business. 1 have, however, heard of men, heard of, them recently, 
who said they did not like to be thought undetected criminals, I do 
■ not know how it is possible to remove that impression except 'by deeds 
of helpfulness to American commerce. If men will believe that in the 
face of the fact that we have secured' four times as much money as 
ever was had before, that we have establjshed a new foreign force that 
never existed before, that we are sending far and Wide throughout 
this globe our traveling men to get American orders — if they will 
still believe that we, doing those things every day as our common . 
work, think of business men as undetected criminals, then X ant re- 
minded of the words of the Great Book, which has said, "They have 
Moses and the prophets. If they do not believe them they will not 
believe though one rise from the dead." What other evidence "can the 

Branch Offices 

, Two years ago there -were no branch offices 6f our department 
serving commerce. The only office then was that in Washington, with 
very small means, doing good work, 1 giant you, but crippled for laelt of 
funds. Today, outside of Washington, we have eight such offices, and 
ive arc maturing now a plan whereby every chatnber ol commerce in 
the United States may, if it wili, become immediately and directly af- 
filiated with the commercial work of the department. 

I do not know how better to express good will than by good deeds, 
nor have I ever had from any colleague in the government aught hut 
support and assistance of the most willing and thoughtful' kind. Never 
for a single moment has there been grudging in this work. No one 
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has in private opposed it: All have in private and in public advanced 
it. It has had the most earnest support of the President front the 
beginning. Jt has had the most complete co-operation in the foreign 
field of the Secretary of State. 1 have yet to hear the first word of 
reluctance about the forward movement of the department to help 
American commerce to its highest good^ 

AT3HTWJE Ol r ISwSiKfiSS TowaKd eVuEISHBB 

Having said that much, 1 want to speak to yon briefly 011 the 
second subject, ' which 1 wish to lay be fore you, the attitude of Iju sia- 
lic 5 s toward business. In the Bureau of Standards today 1 s;n.v large 
sample of wool waste* which\vas sold to the Panama CanaL It was, 
as a matter of course* submitted to us for a technical inquiry. It 
proves to be half wool, and the other half partly Hemp, partly jute, 
and partly other things. What does this body think of that sort of 
thing:? If tiw vendors think this is not found out, then are they great- 
ly deceived. We have the means of knowing whether goods are up 
to the standard, and no purchases pass untested. Let it be understood 
that the day when Uncle Sam can he fooled oh such matters has gone. 

You have in your bar associations grievance commit Lees, who 
deal with matters of unprofessional conduct. There exists in the Army 
and in the Navy a standard of conduct "unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman.*' When will some American body of business men put the 
stamp of discredit upon that sort of procedure? 

Nay, that is not all. Whither are we tending? I heard today 
from a representative business man of an order filled by American 
factories to one of the belligerent nations in central Europe, fur goods 
which, when they were put in use, immediately disappeared because 
the quality was intolerably bad, I heard today from another response 
hie business source of an order -front another fore%n nation concern- 
ing which instructions were given to work into it all the old, off-color, 
off-quality material available in the factory. When a man makes 
money by that process to the dishonor of America, will an organisa- 
tion like this tolerate k? 

We hav.c before us now samples of rope alleged to be manila 
hemp hut which arc 20 per cent or more African sisal. They look 
alike. It is extremely difficult to tell thcin mechanically, kit I warn 
you that a chemical test is being made. Shall the honor of American 
commerce be blackened and shamed and disgraced by that sort of 
fraud? I 1iope the attitude of business toward business will he one 
of exacting honor 

And one thing more on this same theme. What will you do. prac- 
ticably do, to stop crooked manifests, incomplete manifests, things con- 
cealed, things painted to resemble other things? Why must it be 
necessary to have one crook throw a shadow upon all American com- 
merce? One man omitting from his manifest the things he does 
not desire to be seen may do infinite harm to a hundred honorable 
gentlemen in American commerce. I hope this body and every body, 
representative of the honor of America, will say these things ought 
not so to be, and will condemn them, not by silence, but by speech and 
action. We are ready to help. We are -sending men now into all the 
continents to hunt for American business, but if men at home are 
tolerated in. business circles because successfully they do these things 
which injure all of ns, then our work must largely be in vain. The 
attitude of business toward business is more essential to American com- 
merce today than the attitude of the Government toward business, 
which is clear and straightforward. 

War's Effect oh Commerce 

These things lead me to the third subject about which I am going 
to speak with frankness but not in controversy. I am not going to 
say a word about the shipping bill, but I want to say certain things — 
it is my duty to say certain things^-coucerning conditions in Amer- 
ican commerce. First of all, I wait; to speak with frankness of the 
attitude America' holds today towarirthe rest of the world. That atti- 
tude is one she has never held before, and which no other nation in , 
history has ever held before. There has been no great universal war 
sfoce the industrial system was founded, since the steamship was in- 
vented, since the telegraph came into use, or since modem finance 
reached its present highly perfected forrn. The last universal war 
ended with Since then combats, however severe, *havc been 

localised. The -war between France and Prussia, the war between 
Austria and Germany,, the war of the Crimea, Che war between Aus- 
tria and Italy with France, none of these interrupted as a whole the 
flow of the world's commerce. ' We are living in times in which men 
never lived before, the like of which" they never saw before. The 
_ whole great structure of international commerce, which grew up silent- 
ly, which 'seemed unbreakable and indcstructiblcy fell to pieces in a 
week, in the first week Of' August last. It found'Us alone. For the 
first time in the history of the- world one great industrial and agri- 
cultural nation had to bear the shock all by itself, for there was none 
to help. The currents of finance, which normally flow from fiscal 
center to fiscal center in time of need, did not so flow. Money was not 
readily transferred from London to New Yorkj or from Paris to Lon- 
don, or from! Berlin to Vienna or from Fetrograd to Berlin, for these 
several great bourses of the world were tiusily engaged in looking out 
for themselves, and the whole shock of the break-up of the exchanges 
and the world's international commerce fell on us> and it fell on us 
„at a very bad time, -We were debtors in the markets of the world- 
We had possibly something like rive thousand million dollars of funded 
debts which we owed and we had from three hundred million to five 
hundred million dollars of floating debts. Our creditors wanted it and 
they sent gentJemten over here to arrange to get it. I need not tell 
you the problem which New York City had to face id September, but 
it would be ungracious and untruthful if I failed to say to you that 
(his country will be' indebted always to the sagacity and the honor 



and Liu- vis ton of Amcriaiu hankers and business men wh» helped list 
thruugh. 

And now, as you,. look about you. ll is changed. If the liwutu'** 
men oi America want an uaniL-si ui ilie power \A tliL-ir country I hey 
have it in the attitude of America toward die swtfjrl tra rite hr*l of 
February as compared with our attitude toward the world on die fn^t 
of August. The (loath]/ debt hrjHiid, hut paid in urn*!* ntld itnl in gold. 
The emergency currency usyx Unit .ill hut di^pptatvd The clearing 
house certificates are gone, and the record of our foreign trade! reads 
like a mounting romance through these seven limiHliS pa?L. 

At the risk of wearying some who know it well, let inu hr icily lei I 
you that wonderful story; for in my judgment, when the history Ot 
this lime comes lo be written the seven months (hat hint* etajtfed since 
August will be found to be otic of the bright page* in American coni- 
irtcrca ■ ' 

hi August the l*alance of trade in international merchandise trans.- 
acliorts was against us by about eighteen mil [Urns. September dumped 
it to a favorable balance of seventeen, millions. October added fifty- 
sis millions to the favorable balance. November added seventy-nine 
millions lo the favorable balance- December added one lumdrctf ami 
thirty-one millions to the favorable balance. January, I am glad to 
say, will add at least a hundred and fifty millions to the favorable bal- 
ance 

And so we have paid the floating debt, and meanwhile have re- 
covered our poise at borne and now face, if we arc permitted to face, 
the greatest opportunity commercially that ever came to an industrial 
state- 

I wonder if some hard-headed business man thinks thai hyperbole. 
I have had a despatch from the prime mi [lister of a great country 
ah road 1 so frank as hardly to be publi liable in 3 is original form, almost 
begging— let ns any strongly urging— I lint America take the place in 
his country that Europe has laid aside. T have another from a mon- 
arch himself of a European power saying fmitkly that he wanted 
America to conic into hrs land ami take the place which others had 
hitherto filled. 

Today an abte attache is there at ihc court of that monarch, speak- 
ing the monarch's language, thank Got!, anil en le ring his country to do 
what he can do to unite that' nation to our H s. The King has said that 
he will put into America a branch of the bank of his country if we 
will undertake to establish banks in his country, and that whatever be 
can do. officially,, to forward American commerce in his land, shall be 
willingly and continuously done. 

That is the least of it. I beg of you, gentlemen, not to be per* 
suaded by the daily news columns of the press inlo the belief that our 
foreign trade lies chiefly in what we may call, for lack of a belter 
name, "war orders " That is not so. Tt is a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the whole situation which makes that a controlling factor in 
the Foreign business of today. 

United Status Logical Makkut 



me, please, if yon can— where would you go if 
you were a foreign merchant, let us say, in Ceylon or in Japan or in 
China or Australia or Siam; where would you go in this wide earth 
now to place an order which required four months for its manufacture 
and shipment save to the United States? Where wotdd you go from 
South Africa, from South America, from Iceland, f rom New ^eafand, 
to place an order thai took four mouths to fill, save to the United States, 
for fear you would be interrupted by war? Think the world over. 
List all the industrial nations, if yott please: Which of them is out of 
the conflict? Italy, ourselves. Italy has mobilized a million men; she 
has belligerents on two frontier*- If you had to place an order which 
took four months to fill, would you place it there or here? Jt is be- 
cause the world ia coming to America now tot credits and for goods 
and because in a very true sense she can go nowhere else, that E am 
deeply concerned about the present commercial opportunities for the 
United States. We have had hitherto two great competitors in the 
Where are they now? . In spite of f 



, scientifically localized all over the earth, backed by 
tremendous power of finance — in spite of it all we have grown so far 
as to be one of the "big three" in the world's markets. 

One of the big three is out of the markets now Avholly, Another 
smaller competitor but active, is also out of them wholly. The tex- 
tile and the iron districts of another industrial people are the very 
scene of war today, and arc doing; no foreign business, and the other 
great competitor is straining her industries to meet the demands of 
war upon her. At this time come to us, conic to us beseechingly, all 
the neutral powers of the world maintaining, citlier publicly or privately 
in our country buying commissions, seeking from us the goods which 
they can get nowhere else, and which they frankly say they cannot 
purchase elsewhere Shall we or shall we not take that opportunity 
to the full— to the full, not to a part? 

Lack of Merchant Ships 

In my belief,, gentlemen, it would be perfectly easy to add a hun- 
dred millions a month to our foreign trade now if we could ship the 
stuff, I have personally seen within ten days on the wharves in Gal- 
veston and New Orleans tens of thousands of dollars worth of American 
goods far which there exists no possible means of transmission at all. 
I have seen in Galveston. Greek ships, Spanish ships, Italian ships, 
I have seen American ships, thank God, and big ones, too, 'But I 
see on the wharves in these cities goods that are refused I ran? mission 
at any price. I am not going to suggest a remedy ; I want you to see 
the truth, 

1 to a factory in the State of Texas which sells its 
d, and which, tliough its goods arc sold for 
{Continued cn page 26) 
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IC< fXr L kATL"[ r .\TK yrm inn yrmr itfg^talufll run! its aims. Ten 
years ago, J elt f< tr*J-iMc< I el somewhat similar gathering intended 
to Ij42 n;iiifJiiaJ En its <;cope and foretold for ihem ;t field oi iistfiiT" 
uess far ink I awav beyond that tif any local organisation. This hotly 
represents the L'uktd States, *Yo pent up Uticn restrains joiir acm h i* 
tits, but a wjiutc footriidJfisjf amlfncut is your,";, and in i]ic ramification? 
of vonr wurk yon seek to put Paris and' Her] in and London and Moug 
Kong tjn ihc map .alongside of \uw York 'and Chicago. I trust that 
you may succeed in enlarging the trade of the United States and tliaE 
your aims in even- line, commercially and industrially, mar a]so join 
with civic activities in which you will give a wholesome stimulus to cur 
political life: for. in this age, no rhtm can he a business man alone; he 
must keen in touch with the urea* (movements of humanity which are 
so p-nwerfnl in this day. \ 
FirsVof all, Es ill is no] ley to hp permmehi or h it to be temporary ? 
If it is [o he temporary one set bf reasons would apply. If it is to be 
permanent number tmc r>( policy should lie adopted. I want to read 
very briefly snuie of £he varying statements on that subject. 

hi the report filed by (he Chairman of tile House Committee. Mr. 
Alexander, is this language: 

'While we need merchant ships tu meet the present emergency, , 
let its pursue ;t policy lliat will secure them m us after the present con- 
flict in Europe i* past*" 

In ail address at Ran on, on the -ph of January, he said: 
"The t'lovernmcut ownership hill is spoken of us (In emergency 
measure, h jOiotild not lie so caJIcth European governments nave in 
the pa*r fajd t!ic foundation fur their merchant marine by government 



Tijk Fi.i-.iciri-K Bir.ii 
I might read divers other expressions to the same effect. N"ow let 
Us listen 'to a different uoie. Senator Fletcher in bringing forward tins 
bill in the United Stales Senate on the 4th of January, one day before 
the .speech from which J love rend an extract* said : -~ 

"Without going fttrtner into the [fetalis of this bill, I assure the 
Senate in the first place, and the country, that it is not a permanent 
business undertaking on the part of tiie Government that is intended 
here." h 

Awl the language of the President as used, in his message in De- 
cember would seem to point in the same direct ion: 

"Tt is not a question of the Government monopolizing the field* 
If should take action to make it certain that transportation at reasonable 
rates will tie prompt I v provided, even where the carriage is not at 
first profitable, and then when the carriage has become sufficiently 
profitable to attract and engage privaie capital and engage it in 
abundance, the Government ought to withdraw/' 

Now. there you have those two sides. Which are we to take as 
authoritative? There has not Only' been a change from December to 
January, but apparently a change from Monday to Wednesday , or 
rather from Tuesday to Wednesday ; for upon the Hill on Tuesday a 
coterie of those favoring tile measure were seeding to conciliate seven 
of their colleagues by promising them the minimum of government 
ownership, agreeing to limit the operation of the bill to a year or two 
and to provide For leasing the ships to private operators ; while on Wed- 
nesday morning, after failing in their first endeavor, they were promis- 
ing anotl?cr group to embark the government on a permanent policy 
of government ownership. Apparently the proponents of this measure 
have utterly lost the hearings of their traditional statecraft and are 
rcadv to plead an emergency or fly to ■ socialistic doctrine, whichever 
w ill win the, votes. 

(3t$K$g$t$B at Profit oa Loss 
Again, is this to be an enterprise for profit Or not for profit? Is 
it supposed that by running at a loss for a periotLin some mysterious 
way, the business would become proftUtblens implied in the President's 
rocKfcjge and the Giwcimntm then be able and willing to turn it over 
to private hands? Of course! such a supposition is without any foun- 
dation in reason. The sure result of the Government open ring mer- 
chant shij>s at a loss would be flic complete dcmorali nation of the. 
shijjphvg irntte. the destruction of such merchant marine as we now 
have and a long postponement of the day of its revival. 

Again, there has bean another change, this time in the purpose to 
be Eicromplished. When this measure was brought forward in August, 
and when U was advocated in December, it seemed that what was under 
consider:) linn was trade development with South and Central America" 
new avenues of trade! "empty markets." to use die expression of the 
L President "were the nhjects in view, 1 * Nothing was said about the settled 
count rit"S of Europe. Sow there is an entire change and the advocacy of 
the bill is bawd upon the necessity of sending freight to Europe, The 
idea lhai we need more slu faring for South America nt this tfme T al- 
tliongh it was the first reason for I he ]>assagc of this bill, although 
for nuunhsthav was exploited as a reason why the CSovcriiutcm should 
cngnige in ljui luisuiess* is a chimera. 

Tmt ftn'Tii Aiii;hk - .\s Tkat* 

Ten Iwais leave every month on the average from New York for 
Rio Jfttiicm on the cast coast fif South America. What are the facts? ' 
lie fore ami since the war I hey have been running with a surplus of 
cargo sfiace T sometimes being only half filled. A few weeks ago a 
|>assengcr bnirt Eil to engage in I he trans- Atlantic lra<le t came in from 
Rut with sis first-class passengers and seventeen third-class \ 
and ikn was the wltolc passenger list. On the v ' 



America, not withstaTuliug the stimulus afforded by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the Pemnau and the ChilcnUi -Vavigation companies^ 
which jointly ran boats weekly, have withdrawn the weekly service and 
made it fortnightly. 1 trust that the old condition is soon to he restored. 

Here I' want to caEE attention to otic phase of this whole freight 
situation. While there may he sporadic instances of high rates to those 
perilous of the world that arc at peace, there has not been a rise in 
the charges so great as that which has frequently happened in the times 
of profound peace. Generally speaking, the rates to South America,, 
to South Africa, to India and to I long Kong have been raised about 25 
■per cent, In sporadic instances rates in the war tone have been 
raised eight or nine times. Thus the disparity in the increases is the 
substance of the whole matter, and shows conclusively that the in- 
creases are in direct proportion to the dangers of war. 

AN IHTHttHrVTioSAt. Wak Crisis 
[ am sorry to say that there are a" great many of the people in the 
United States who do not scorn to realize that we are in the midst of 
the most tftanic conflict between nations that the world lias ever seen. 
We should have a deep realisation of what it means^ Happily we here 
in America are at peace. The stm shines over peaceful fields and 
witnesses people joyous" because they are not engaged in war. Heaven 
he thanked for the blessing that belongs to us, and woe to the man 
who would stir, up strife or interfere with that neutrality, that strict 
impartiality, which the American people should maintajn at this time. 

F may have sympathies. I uray think one nation or the other is more 
to blame, but T do not toil anybody ;aml I do not think anyone who has in 
' the remotest degree any official responsibility should do so. Wo 
should not at this time allow fondness for thc'enlatgctnent of trad*— 
a disposition with which I svnrpathijc-^-to erase from our minds a 
realization of what this war means and of the dutv of the American 
people. The brightest page in it all is the work of -this whole nation 
for the suffering of Europe, the activities of the Red Cross Society, 
the great foundation in New York, and the universal response of the 
American people in sending food and supplies to the suffering and 
dying of Europe. When the contest is over this yvjil he our chief 
distinction, rather than- sending war material or capturing trade. 

I want you to realise this fact: There is war, and this war lias 
deranged the routes of trade. It has destroyed many of the agencies 
of transportation* It has diminished shipping - facilities. It has in- 
troduced demoralisation, partial -destruction in almost every branch of 
commercial and industrial activity. Do not ignore that fact, and do not 
treat this question as if it was one to be settled as if we were now at 1 
peace. 

A Now-Pahtisau Question 

I agree with the honorable Secretary of the Treasury that this 
matter should he considered as a non-partisan one. 3E took that 
stand in the first remarks made in the Senate some davs ago, 
which undoubtedly were much longer than any remarks I shall make to 
you today. Last Monday, when I saw seven Democrats, in the face 
of objurgation and censure, stand up and vote to recommit thfe 
shipping bill to the Committee — which meant its defeat — I thought it 
was beginning to assume a non-partisan phase in the Congress. 

Will the conditions of European trade he relieved by, increased 
shipping? Do not let us deal with generalities. Let us*get down 
to the facts. What is it that has caused, this decrease in the supply 
of shipping and an, increase in freight rates? Jn the first place Ger- 
man and Austrian shipping is withdrawn fronf the seas, Thoscr boats' 
probably carried about 14 per cent of th& foreign trade. But let us " 
consider that for a moment. If German and Austrian shipping is: 
withdrawn from the seas so also arc Germany and Austria shut off from 
the trade of the world. The Baltic Sea is practically closed to trade; 
so also is the Black Sea, And* roughly approximating an estimate, 
■ we may say that the trade of the world has decreased because -of -the 
war in just about a like proportion. The situation would naturally catt 
for an increase of our exports— more, food and more supplies. More 
food and more supplies are destroyed when war is in progress. This 
tendency h emphasized by the desire of the nations, as Italy and 
Sweden and Norway, near to the theatre of war, but not eEigaged'fri the 
conflict to prepare themselves for all ejrigencie& That has increased 
the measure of their purchases. All factors considered, the with- 
drawal of this German shipping, is no doubt a factor in the increase 
of freight rates. e ; 

1 War Risk Insurance 
Another factor of great importance is the liability of boats to 
search ant! seizure. Still more important is the cost of war risk in- 
surance. Even if it he only two or three per cent for. a voyage, just 
think what that means. 'Suppose there are half a dozen voyages in the 
year. 12 or z£ per cent must be paid for war risk insurance. That 
would be far away beyond die ordinary mcome On investments of 
capital. Another reason is the dangerous channels through which 
shipping may go. If there is any one thing that the mariner fears 
more than others it is a hidden obstruction, He fears that hts boat 
may run upon the rocks. But infinitely more dangerous is the mine ' 
which, wben .it explodes, not only stops the vessel and blows up the 
htdL but perhaps carries captain and crew and all rnto Kingdom 
Come* Then there is another reason. The rcflutshion. especially by 
Great Britain, of ,a good share of its shipping to be used for military 
purposes. 
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The Administration and the Shipping Bill 

Address by Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury 

BEFORE I begin my speech 1 want to take exception Lo the 
statement of your presiding officer that llic Secretary of the 
Treasury is not a seafaring man! He unconsciously betrayed, in 
that statement, the ignorance uti tlic part of the American public at 
large of I tie functions of the Secretary of the Treasury, The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is the oldest sea fa ring .man in the history of the 
American Government ! Since 3790 trie Secretary of the Treasury has 
been the bend of the- most unique and gallant and remarkable service 
known Lo tlie history of the nations. — the Revenue Cutler Service. It 
was the inception of the American Navy, and today there is not a jailor 
who faces the wintry or the summer sea, nor a passenger iWtO is bound 
homeward or outward upon one of those great ocean liners, who docs 
not feel-safer and more secure because he knows that that service., 
'maintained hy the American people, is on guard Lo protect him against 
tilt disasters of the sea- And this gives me an opportunity of saying 
ladies and gentlemen, that when criticism is made of this hill because 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Treasury are made 
members of the proposed Shipping Board, that you arc putting men at 
the bendof this Commission who do not know anything about the 
$ea or anydiing about navigating ships or anything a 
business, it is an error. 



That 



Tut Govern stent's Interest ns Shipping 
I am not here to appeal for a place on the Shipping Board, 
is the last thing T want, myself— and when I speak of the Secretary 
■of the Treasury I am not speaking of myself, hut of the office and of 
the duties that devolve upon it and of the appropriateness in any en- 
's character of having these two men, these two govern- 
. charged with great responsibilities in connection with 
the shipping interests of this country, upon that boards 

In the first place, the Secretary of Commerce has charge of all 
the lighthouses in this country; he has charge of the lighthouse ten- 
der service of this country, running a fleet of vessels in connection with 
that service, and he is bound to know something about the shipping 
'business. He comes intimately into contact with it at various points 
of the compass. The Secretary of the Treasury, in the command 
and direction of that splendid fleet of 44 vessels* whose value in the 
-aggregate is as forge as that of many of the merchant fleets of the 
world — and greater, than any of them in the service that it performs—- 
must have knowledge in very considerable degree of the shipping busi- 
ness- He, with the Secretary of Commerce, enforces the navigation 
laws of this country. He, in connection with the Secretary of Corn- 
s', deals with every ship's manifest that is filed in this country. I 



might enumerate the manifold points at which these two great de- 
partments come into intimate touch with the merchant marine of all 
the nations in the world, malting it necessary both for the heads of 
irtments and for their staffs to keep in dose connection and rc- 
with' the shipping interests of all the nations that have inter- 
th the United States of America. 
Objection has been made against this bill that the Government may 
ke a loss if it goes into the shipping business, I do not think the 
Government will make a loss. But are we to be determined in our 
action about great and vital national policies by the question as to 
whether or not we may lose or make a few hundred dollars or a few 
thousand dollars? 

Rev^noe CuTTGft Service 

Let me illustrate by the Revenue Cutter Service. In the last 
year, ig 14. it cost $2,500,000, approximately, to keep those vessels in 
service. Under the regulations of the Department, no revenue cutter 
can slay in port over 24 hours without an explanation to the De- 
partment. Why? Because its function is to keep upon the high 
steas r to save life and property t as well as to protect our coast against 
smuggling and other offenses. The revenue cutters, in saving vessels 
at sea, do a salvage business without charge, and wrecking and sal- 
vage companies have complained that the government is engaged in 
private business, competing with private wrecking and salvage com- 
panies, * but should we abandon the Revenue Cutter Service for this 
reason? 

In the year T914 the Revenue Cutter Service saved nearly ten 
millions of dollars of shipping property in peril at sea, and it 
saved, in addition to that, four hundred and fifty or more priceless 
human lives and yet, would you say, gentlemen, that the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service should be abolished because it costs this government 
money to maintain it? Are we governed by such sordid considerations 
that frothing should be done by the Government unless 0 profit is re- 
ceived? Why did. we build the Panama Canal, in which we have 
invested over three hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars ? Did 
we do that because we expected to make a financial profit for this 
nation? Would we have hesitated to enter upon that great work be- 
cause we could not sec at the end of it an actual money return upon 
our investment ? Where the vital interests of this nation are at stake, 
where the, lives of its citizens are involved, where the property of its 
subjects is ptit in peril by' the seas or otherwise, it is the function of 
government, regardless of cost, to come to the relief of its people. 

And so, my friends, when American commerce is today in jeop- 
ardy ; when, through acts of belligerent nations in which' the innocent 
American people had no part, freight rates are soaring to impossible 
heights, hampering our commerce, affecting our material as well as 
our .financial interests, affecting, in large measure, the actual Life of the 
nation itself, I confess that I have no paUence with the idea that the 




American t iovcnmieut must sh wills tellers! ::m] trammelled 

hands ami refuse hi ptfjflwl the American farmer, - the American 
business nun ami the American producer in tmum^nnces of this 
kind. . . < 

Aly frfcndu, ihcrc are Limes in the life of every 11.1li.j11 when it is 
nceessan tltat cvwy power nf the CovenimeiU shall he exercised fo 
protect the properly, the rights aiid the live* iff it* cilixcns, and this 
is a time when we must face tins issue- si pi a rely and wlieii we must not, 
because 0/ any hhjchonml dogma or any academic theories, or any 
fears thai this or that thing-niay happen', hesilale to ga straight for- 
ward in the path of duly, nnd rln the things El mi arc necessary to Ejc 
done, and do them at the time that it is necessary to tlo them, because 
remedies arc- not. worth a continental unless they arc applied when the 
disease is at the acute stage, 

Now, we arc at the acute stupe. Since August, t *j 1 4 r uur com- 
merce has Eiccn seriously affected by the dominions w hich have arisen 
on the other sirlc of the water. In response lo a Senate resolution, 
the Secretary of Commerce and myself made a report lo the Senate a 
few days ago, and I want to read lo vou a few tilings in this report 
which will convey lo vou more filrikiuglv than any words of mine can 
powihty convey, ihc conditions lhal atTcci American shipping interests, 
American farmers, American manufacturer*, and American business 
men in general who .ire interested in our export and import trade. 

These letters were sent to the two Departments without any 
direct request whatever for informal ion r They were voluntarily sent 
in response to 1 fie request in the Senate resolution that these two depart- 
ments connected as they are with the shipping- and business interests of 
the country* should furnish all available information. 

Garcia & Company, general commission merchants of San Fran- 
f 5 as 'T 

1 fie lust iwd months 
v/ York through the 
and also to Holland. 

for 3 long [imp, for 

C r B r Richards fr Co 



"Wc bcu 10 s,iy [hat we our cl ■<■ . 
fitfc hundred or sis hundred ton* of (I 

Canal at Pannmn lur rcshipmem to Sc. 

To a great eKKfnt tfiesc good* have Wan in Sew 
the reason that nur forwarding agents, Messrs, C, 

«u]d not net any spate. It nxms that whenever ihc Scandinavian- Ans.-rir-j, 
line are asking higher freight rates, oihrr lines do £0. ioo r and now even the 
Holland- American line is asking 100 shillings for zifo pound*, while only 
a few days ago this company asked J5 shillings for 2240 pounds. These ad- 
vanres in freight rates are made without, nonce, and even previous cn#age- 
rncnta have not been prelected. So that the shippers. Instead of rnakrng a 
small profit on tli eir. sales 10 Europe,™ countries, ire Josirug money." 

1 

Abnormal Frktcut Rates 

And yet I have heard it seriously contended, although I know I 
need not discuss such a proposition with intelligent American business 
men, that freight rates, ocean transportation rates, do not make any 
difference to our business men, because the man on the other side 
pays it. There is not 2 man within the sound of my voice who has , 
.anything to do with business who does not know that the cost of trans- 
portation is an elemental and serious factor in every business trans- 
action, involving the shipment 'or movement of goods. 

nannies, Houston rleigiits, lex., December 20, 1914 ^ ■ 

"For years our entire output has been disposed of abroad, hut 
owine to the present prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are 
unable to deliver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed 
down until such rates are established as will enable us lo market our 
goods. * * * In our judgment a Government merchant marine 
will solve the problem." 

Charles E. Moore, president, Leaf Tobacco Association, Baltimore, 
Md,, December 28, 1914: 

* * 1 desire to file with your department an urgent protest 
against the unwarranted advance hi freight rates on tobacco as re- 
cently established by the Holland American Line. Some of our ex- 
porting members shipping to Holland points have signed contracts 
with this company, .expiring December 31, for a rate of 

per hogshead of tobacco. This contract has been disregarded entirely 
and the rate increased first to $5.25, then to $6.83, and to-day a notice 
that it will be $7,50 until further notice. This, I repeat, in the face of 
the written contract for $3-5° per hogshead" 

Cano, Moore & Co,, coal, coke, iron, steel ores, Philadelphia, Pa., 

"The shortage of vessels is so serious now that it is practically 
stopping the exportation of coal. We have several orders for coal, 
principally to South American |ioris, and it is impossible lo secure 
vessels." 

American Tripoli Co., "Tripoli" flour. Seneca, Mo,, December 23, 
rot*: 

"We have an offer of sonic orders from Barcelona, Spain, and the 
first two of the attached letters refer to our effort to* get quoted us a 
rate from Nexv Orleans to Barcelona, ami you will see thai ilie steam- 
ship company operating steamers lo Barcelona refuse lo quote fates 
at all. In the first letter the reason mi veil was that other commodities 
which permit of a higher rate arc being carried, so lint our material, 
which must have a lower ralc t is tint :st nil desirable, and |huv even 
refuse to quote rates at all, * * * The fourth letter, dated Decem- 
ber lS, quotes us a rate of 49 cents per io*> pounds from Is'ew Orleans 
lo Havre, France, and for comparison, will sav that just previous <o 
the European war, on July 3. 10Mh we made a shipment at the rate of 
iS cents per 100 pounds, a little more than onc-llurd of Hie rate now 
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a^.vcl. TTn> liijili fate is, t*f con rice, prohibitive un a comnmdhy jhh.1i 

\T. Ik Xfl^Jij, general s-lIl-s Jivmaijer the Loug-lkdl timber Co,, 
KiiTJSJi* C'tly, fllo., I h-vcmlHT Sfy, UiH'i- 

"J elk'htie a i|tiotiit jim fnmi ^hip hr<ikcrs Essued under dsrte uf life- 
t-emln-r showing rait* have advanced juurc than 300 per tent. * * 
* We unw have in pile (it port a link over 9,000,000 feet of lumber, 
or nil approximate value «f SjKu^Otipj nil iff which is deteriorating and 
could be, disposed of if shipping facilities would permit. 

''There are many whet* m I be same condition as ourselves, and we 
sir^ncly Iiofje yon can tin soiftetfa! jig jo relieve the situation," 

Panama Railroad Co., January 15, [915 ■ 

"t-Jur stock (of coal) has been reduced from (}o J ocxMo..jo r QOQ lens, 
and bolh Hit Earii J Jul? and our company are scouring the charter 
market in the effort 10 secure sufficient tomtage to carry to the Isthmus 
the amount of coal it is xi^p«tative vvc should keep t litre." 

Gentlemen, there are something like-?; letters of a similar charac-* 
ter in this pamphlet I do not want to take your time to read them, 
3 wish, indeed, I hat a copy of this document might be |mt in the hands 
of every delegate here, an [J. if it would not 3>c violating the rules of the 
Chamber. I snouUl like vecv much to Etave permission to send, for dis- 
iHluiiJi hv:jiu€Hi^ the members this Convention, copies of this report, 
which has been prinled and issued as a public document by the 
Senate. It Is entitled Senate Document (nj& Part 2, Increased Ocean 
Tr;Liij:T>i>rtnlir>i] Rales, 

S&w, ns to the etfeet of these rates. I should I Eke to summarize 
them rcry hrtetfy from this report. 
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From the foregoing tables it will he oliserved that ocean freight 
rates on grain frtmi'Kuw York to Kotterdiuu have been iticrcascd since 
the outbreak of ihe war 9™ edit; on flour 500 per eent; on cot- 
ton 700 per cent. 

From New Vnrk to Liverpool the rates on the same commodities 
have increased from 300 to 50O per cent. 

I^^r^^^^i Oo^^fpft*^ 1 ^ P^r '«"?: onlotton 
614 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Liverpool rites on grain have been increased 
from 157 2oa per cent ; on cotton iSG per cent. i ; 

From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been in- 
creased 473 per cent;, to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 
1,100 percent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. 

From Savannah to Liverpool the rales have been increased on cot- 
ton 250 per cent;, to Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 
goo per cent. - 

From Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increased on grain 
174 per cent; on cotton 3G1 per, cent; to Bremen the rates have been 
increased on cotton to r, 150 percent. 

Since this report was written, gentlemen, freight rates have in 
many instances been still Further increased. IS'oiv, it is stated that ma- 
rine insurance and war risk insurance have added very greatly to these 
costs. Let me say to yon that the marine insurance rates have been 
increased one-eighth of one per cent only since the war broke ont T 
while war risk insurance rates have been very much reduced. The war 
risk insurance rate to Liverpool is only a per cent and to Bremen 
it is only 3 per cent, made so by the Government of the United States, 
and if the Government of the United States was not today in this 
privates! kind of private war risk insurance business, gentlemen, the 
rates of war risk insurance would be prohibitive and- they, might be 
stopping -American ships altogether: and yet in the face of these 
uneonl reverted facts and with the situation growing more acnte every 
day we stand here and talk, and talk, and talk while American in- 
terests are being put dally into greater jeopardy, because some people 
prefer 10 he hound by a" hoary dogma than to hive the Government 
protect its own citizens and the business men and producers of this 
country hy doing for then what private capital refuses to do< ■ - 

Mfltf, genii en leu. 1 bad hoped very much when the shipping ques- 
tion c:nuc up that it would net lie treated as a partisan question. 
There is nothing that I deptore more than the fact that this question 
has, by thy artiou of onr politicians— and J use the term not in disre- 
spect, hut because it is descriptive — I deeply regret that onr politicians 
have succeeded in milking this a partisan question, because it is not 
a partisan question and 110 man in this hall and no impartial American 
mind interested in the welfare of this country ought to be influenced 
hy partisan considerations in passing a deliberative judgment upon it. 
To show you that it is not a partisan question and has never been a 
partisan question. 1 want to read you what the Democratic and Reputa- 
tion and Progressive platforms said on this question in 1012. 

}^l!CJ H AHATIO*VS IN PaI!tV Fl.ATTOHif S 

The i^iiWCTAtifc National Platform of 19 12 said: 
"We believe fit fosLering, by constitutional regulation of com- 
merce,, the ermwih of the merchant marine which shall develop and 
sirengthen (lie comniyrcial ties which bind tis to our sister repnbtfes of 
the south, hut without imposing additional burden* upon the people, 
and without homilies or subsidies from the public treasury/* . 

The Democratic party made similar declarations in iSSo, 1SS4., 
roo4, and Jr>oR; in other words since lB8o down to the present time it 
has declared in favor of an American mere bant marine. But the 
party has always stood against subsidies, and that is a very impor- 
tam point to remember in this discussion, becaukc it lias a material 
bearing itppn the possibility of getting any remedy whatever for 
existing- conditions. 



The Republican panv said in rtjlSM 

"We Itelieve that one of the country* most urgent needs is a 
revival merchant marine," 

Hut I judge, from what is happening up there, on the lull, that they 
have not read this platform lately. 

"There should he American ships 1 and plenty of them." 

They are not satisfied With American ships; they want plenty oi 
them. 

"■To make use of the great American oceanic canal now ncaring 
completion/' 

They have reiterated those declarations for the last thirty years* 
The Progressive party, while it did not come out spec Erica lly for a 
merchant marine in cN"press terms, had this to say: 

"The time has come when the Federal Government should co- 
operate with man a fact urers and producers in extending Our foreigtt 
commerce." 

That is one thing in the Progressive platform that I thoroughly 
approve. 

"To this end Ave demand adequate appropriations by Congress, 
and the appointment of diplomatic and consular officers jolcly with 1 
view to their special fitness and worth, and not in consideration of- politi- 
cal expediency. It is imperative to the welfare of our people that 
- we enlarge and extend oyr foreign commerce. We arc preeminently 
fitted to do tEiis because, as a people, we have developed high skill 
in the art of manufacturing; our business men are strong executive* 
and strong organisers, Jn every way ppssEbl? our Federal Government 
should cooperate in this important matter/' N 

I want to read you now just one more section from the Repub- 
lican platform of 1900, Here is what thev said; 

"Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths, 
of our foreign earning trade is a great loss ld the industrv of this 
country/' 

They admitted it was a great lessen the industry of this country. 

"It IB also a serious danger to our trade/' 

Mind you, this was 14 years ago. This fellow had seuse T 

"It is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden with- 
drawal in the event of European war would seriously cripple our 
expanding foreign commerce. The national defense and naval effi- 
ciency of this country,, moreover supply a compelling reason for 
Tation which will enable us to recover our former place among' 
trade carrying fleets of the world."' 1 

Opportunity Has Been Neglected 

Now, gentlemen that is a sigularly distinct and a singularly pre- 



1500. Yes, sir; they I _ 
Congress, if Tarn not mistaken, Senator (addressing Senator Burton), 
and they were in position to legislate upon this important question- 
Did they do anything? If so, 1 have not heard of it And, if they 
had carried out that statesmanlike utterance — and I am liberal enougb> 
always to give my political opponents, even, credit — if they had carried 
out that really statesmanlike utterance— because the man who wrote 
that had the vision of a seer and the imagination of a 'statesman — if 
they had carried that out, I venture to say that American commerce, 
American foreign trade, would be double what it is .today. 

Of course, that is an opinion ; T cannot .prove it; but I am just as 
satisfied as I am that T am talking here that that would have been the 
result, and I say that it would have paid the American people to have 
contributed any reasonable amount for that purpose, 

■That brings us hack "to the quesrion of subsidy* The Republican 
party favored a subsidy. Why did they not give us a subsidy ? Why 
did they not do it ? They had the power to do it, For 14 years, gentle- 
men, since that declaration was made, we have sat like knots on a log* 
and done nothing. 

When you have an administration that is willing; to do something 
for the American business man arc you going to support it or are you> 

"° t? Duty c *, Cov^ S(EKT 

I am not wedded to Government ownership and operation of any- 
thing. I do not want to sec the American Government engaged in 
any activity where private capital, upon reasonable, terms, will come 
in, hut T am opposed to the American Government sitting stilt in the 
face of an acute crisis when our vital interests are at stake, and wait- 
ing for the benevolence of private capital to come in and rescue tie 
from a critical situation, when T for more than fifty years, private capital 
has refused to do anything to relieve the situation. 

When f think of this. shipping business and of the claim of 
private capital to further consideration, it reminds me very much of 
that famous colloquy between Weber and Fields in New York some, 
vcars ago. Fields proposed to Weber— who was always the goat — 
that they organise a "Syndicate/" Mind you a "sktndicat^— to 
1 into the shipping business. After some parley Weber said, "Vell^ 
! do I come in? 1 Fields said. "Veil, X furnish ze ocean bnd yda 
"l le ships." 

rivafe capital has furnished the ocean for fifty years, but who 
has furnished the ships? Our foreign competitors, who master the 
seas and who today have the entire power to destroy American com- 
merce or to retard it, as they sec fit, because they can lift the rate* 
over night and there is no power to control them — and they are doin£ 
it over night and 'putting them at such prohibitive figures that they can 
stop any export they want to from this country today 1 And we sit 
here and gabble about whether the Government shall or shall not come 
in ami relieve' tlie situation. 

Eleven hundred per cent ! Why, even a banker would call that 
excessive. And they put that on cotton, when the poor people in the 
South are groaning and grinding under the load that was saddled 
on them by the first cannon shot that echoed throughout Europe; 
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and ive sil here mid talk about I Est ['.overmueni t:t>t d ailing lo the 
front and doing something to relieve (Jiu si Ciuii if jih , 

What I* Government for? [s il something in a si rail -jacket ~" Is 
jl sitting; in a comCT like a concrete thing with palsied 1 1 el in 3 s„ af mid 10 
act, or is it sum tilling vi(a!? Is ii u llcxihle instrument in i\m hands 
of ihv people of tills country u» he used, with in constitutional limita- 
tions* for Llieir -relief and 'ht-ntJii - h it intended lo he *mu ethnic; to act 
in this emergency, something tu come to ihe front and <Tn things for 
the American people when private capital cannot lie commanded or 
commandeered or persuade] for ihbi purpose? Why, my friends, 
it does not seem to me that there is room for nrgtiwicnt. Hurl ship- 
bin seems lo he -a natter of such vital consequence to some- 
/—I inn not questioning motives, gentlemen, and I doiml want von 
to understand me as indulging in innuendo, because J do not: I inv 
pule no motives lo anyone; I do »nt he] i eve m winning tiiat way. [ 
would WOt get n vote out of this Chamber in favor of this bill hy an 
argument that J felt would be demeaning to myself or to the Cavern-, 
ment. but T do want to say with all the sincerity that 1 can command < 
that for some reason, somebody is more concerned about the Govern- 
ment ttOt relieving this situation llian they have been aboni anything 
thilt lias come before the American people within my lifetime or witiiin 

( -T»H CLhttENCv Bill an Ilsampu 

Now, 1 want to say this about the currency hill, and it is very 
pos r We talked about a revision of the currency for sonic- 
j like 30 or 40 years. Jn the meantime we sat still and did noth- 
ing. We literally did nothing except lalk. While we talked we paid 
the penalty in untold millions of loss, in panic aflcr panic, for our 
tv and our lack of courage. Finally this administration took 
f the currency question. The section of the country today that 
is most opposed to tins shipping bill was most opposed ro the currency 
"bilk 1 believe it was because they did not understand the measure. 
They did not know what the currency bill meant, and we had to fight 
every night and day for nearly six 1 months — continuous fighting^- 
to get the Federal Reserve Act passed; and X want to read you just 
one little paragraph in connection with the Federal Reserve Act from 
a speech which was made in Congress about a mouth before it was 
passed, (After glancing at speech referred to.) Why. this was made 
flrtly ten days before it passed. Here is what was said : 

"I say (hat Uiii MIL presents 9 financial heresy twice repudiated Ij v the 
people of the United States, 1 say that die Cecil ml Reserve Hoard appoinLCrl 
under thii bill, will have to represent thai very heresy- It this hill passes as 
it Elands, America stand's to Case all She &awd when: Grant vetoed the in- 
Ration bill, all we saved when Crevcr Cleveland abolished the silver pur- 
ise. ail wc saved when we elected Melon k h }\ all [he Republicans and all the 
H Democrats saved when they '-■ 
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A in the repudiation of the vital prin- 



k wllich has been put into 

That rather startling declaration had relation to the character of 
the Federal Reserve notes 1 and the earnest and solemn statement made 
with impressive warning to the people of America in this very speech 
was that the Federal Reserve nolcs were fiat money or greenbacks! 
And yet there is nolhiiig in this country not even a government hond 
- — I say it advisedly because T know; this is one thing 1 really know — 
that ever) a Government bond is not as secure as a Federal Reserve 
note. It has: not got as large assets back of it; no Government bond 
has. And yet this gentleman solemnly warned the American people 
"that these notes were greenbacks and that they were going to repeat 
the very financial heresy which for years had been prevented from be- 
ing grafted upon the people of this country. 

VVho do you suppose made that speech? . One of the most distin- 
guished men in the Republican party — a man for whose ability and 
intelligence I have the greatest respect. That man L wns the senior 
Senator from the State of New York — Senator Elihu Root: and 
: said ^atout the currency bill ten days before it was 
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I want to read you, gentlemen, what I happened to sec the other 
day. in a paper that I read every once in a while, to see if 1 am 
getting too progressive^because this paper is so reactionary that it is 
enough to pull a fellow into a hole if he will read it long enough. Here 
is a paper that fought the Federal Reserve act from A to Iziard— 
one of many. I am told that the sentiment against the shipping 
bill in the City of New York and in the City 01 Boston is unani- 
mous. It does not surprise me. The sentiment in each of those 
cities was similarly unanimous against the Federal Reserve act. It U 
due to the fact 

I say, I am told so. I am glad to hear you deny it, gentlemen, 
because I gat this from some politician or some newspaper, and when- 
ever a politician or a newspaper tells me anything I am inclined to be* 
lieve it ! 1 am glad to hear that it is not accurate. 

Here is what this paper said the other day — the Federal Reserve 
banks had been in operation for only two months — and here is what ■ 
It said ! 

"The Federal Reserve Bank is the reliance of the present"— my 
goodness, what has happened to this fellow? — "and the promise of the 

Think' of it! In a year, absolutely turned around, admitting that 
the administration knew what it was doing when it passed the Federal 
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the future, as the clearing house was in the 

The clearing house does not come within a mile of the Federal Re- 
serve act. 

"Its first report is the starting point of a new banking dispensa- 
tion, in which, panics are to be prevented rather than cured- In some 
respects the Federal Reserve system is the enactment of the clearing 
bouse system." 
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.' Of course, i hey tfci n»)l lik^ t<i unre^rvvdh lha 
make a great miprcisinn HjHrti the ^racit-r i*f thi* hilL 
illey wain Id lell n*. ii ^ rrnht-T a Uruuhicd clearing h-m: 
it is deeper than thai. ' 

J will tuj| read any timii 1 he lhal. It i* higmuiTmi uf tlw i k H»n^t! 
ol opinion lhal ba> cuuie ovlt ilit uimniry >itnv ibaL r» i pusst-d : 
atid yvi, my t lu-t^lri. let mc Hay iu yint lhat if thai :tet had turt l^fn 
]jaHH:t:i! aiut urjilijii^ r had ln.vn d^ne u'tili (jur fumTicy >ystein — vtnd 1 
speak ^uiuuwhat ndviritdty, berause [ think Lhcrc kft* in»t Imvii a iulil- 
utu uf tbu tiniL' siitey thai iViK-inl i\uy in July la^L ubk-u the lirsl dccNi- 
rftthfli tif \\:tr iraj- uunln hi l;nr"|*c Uf the- *irt^vrJNf;j(i-. ulretr rfie f;iv;n 
dejjjirmiiu-nt oi'er whidi I liavi; the h^nor 1" ] » rt-s Ll k- 1 1 ii s mil bud tu \**z 
iinimatdy in ttKidi with e v ltv ]>:m <jf linauL-inl busiiiv^s in Hii^ tMinilrv 
— 1 f^iy t"i> you advisedly that if it linrl hekn iur lhai ^u-ai meas- 
ure, that great cuiisintcl iv c^n^nstiru. cliu Aid r'lVh-V rev land bilk wen as 
modified Uy lhal act, would nut havu saved this Htnaiiuu. rnul lliere is 
no telling what penally Uie Anitirkmi p*A»pU: would be]iayiriL; tn-lay lor 
the neglect of tbu Anierkau Cun^rk-ss m ^'ive tlu-ni iliat wt\- viiaL and 
necessary measure of protection, i violate no cflnJidtmcc, gciitfcmen. 
wben J say that if ii had urn been fur I Milium Wiboti standing almost 
single-banded and H-\lout against the advice of many strung and ift- 
fiuentbl men iti this country, wiiu cirneslly and fionvsify btltcved, 
as a matter of judgintiit, thai the Congress tiiv^hi mn iu adjourn 
after [be passsajfu of the larilT luw, ibis act mijjhl th»( have been, 
npou ihu siulule hcioks even by this time. Jittt it was because, with that 
singular prescience of his. a singular power, a wise dtvinacmn, so to 
speak h he insisted that the Congress remain in session tmtiL action 
was taken upon a measure which was absolutely vital to die business 
interests of the people of this cotmlry. thai this great law ivas passed. 

My friends, am 1 umtasonable when I aay lo yuu tltat the 
gcntleuten who are so strenuously opposing this s flipping" bib may be 
similarly mistaken.? Tlie opposition contes trum tfiu same interests 
ttiat denouticed the Currency Act. W'haL possible harm can come lo 
you business men— 1 want somebody to an sue r tbjs— what pussihk 
barm can come to you business men if the Goverumuni sieps in in tilis 
emergency to relieve the situation, tu protect you "against the event- 
ualities of war T to save your commerce and yuttr hu^uess, because I 
lell you now and 1 make the prediction with confidence that if this 
bill is not passed there is not a man in this tiutlience who will not rise 
up and denounce himself inside of twelve mouths because be would 
not allow us lo do the things ihat.wcre necessary to aave him. 

What carries your commerce today? VVfiflt is tbu protection of 
American commerce loday? It is the (lag of one nation — a nation in- 
volved in war. at lhat — lite British flag. That is the only thing that 
siands between you and complete cessation of your export and im- 
port trade, I mean ahuosi complete cessation, becausu mtwe than 50 
per cent of the bottoms in service today upcui the teas sail under the 
English flag. Once you put that flag m more sertrms jeopardy iban 
it is today* what is going lo hoEipcti to your What tvill happen to 
you? You may have a complete cessation of your export iradv, Do 
you know what ibat means? It means disaster throughout ibis viuiu- 
try; it means absolute disaster, because if you are deprived of the 
opportunity of sciting your surplus at reasonable or profitable prices^ 
what are yon going to have at homer Simply pwiie Juul disaaier attd 
trouble. Vet, wben ibc sure salvation of your silualion is lo lei the 
Government conte iu and tlo lliis tbtug iu tour interest*; von hesitate ! 

Since I have come to Washington there foone won I in the Knglish 
language with winch I have Income more Oauiitiar ihati any ttiher, 
because it is the one word lhal is used most. 1 say that advisedly,- 1 
use it nvysclf too much, antl every time I use it 1 fjel o^tauied of my- 
self, You can lalk lo any man about anything and ihe firsl thing ne 
says is *'I am afraid of so and so and so and so r " lie is afriiid nf 
something J ■ Where is the courage nf the Americnn nation? Where 
is that virile power that has made this American naliou great? lias 
it disappeared? 1 do not believe It. We arc not at rait) D | anything, 
my friends, so long 3; we walk the path of rvdilude and justice as a 
nation, and wc intend to do that; and if this shipping bill passes all 
this talk about getting into international difficulties is mere twaddle — 
why, my friends, there is no more danger of getting imp international 
difficulties* if this hill is passed, than there i? that I will pick up the 
Washington monument and walk across the Potomac River with u r 
Let's get rid of this bogy now and forever. The American Govern- 
ment is going to stand upon its plain rights, which are the rights if 
justice and neutrality, and if iherc is a man in the United States of 
America who is a firmer friend of pence or who has stood more 
stronglv and courageously fur it than ihu President of the I'nitcd 
States,'! would like lo be introduced to him. 
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Now, gentlemen, on the epics! ion <if inic 
to say thisi [ do not know i>f anv protests lhat have been fill 
any foreign government agmnst tins shipping hilL This is a mmier 
of domestic concern, in which no foreign tiation has the right lo say 
one word. This is a matter of policy for this -country alone (o deter- 
mine* The execution of that policy is another ones! ion. The execu- 
tion of that policy means that «ve have to obscirvc Ihe rules of inter- 
national law and the conditions of neutrality* That being drihe. noljotly 
can complain. Can this nation ever surrender to anybody ihe power 
to protect itself and its own citizens? Who proposes (bat— who means 
it seriously? I do not believe that any man could mean any such tiling 
seriously: and yet there arc speeches m Congress where it has been 
seriom5lv suggested. 

Why, the historic position that this country has laken ever since 
its existence is in favor of the right to do ihe very things that we are 
attempting in this shipping bill. But if anybody is sensitive about the 
exercise of that right, let me calf his attention lo one or two ihhigs 



tti.-it I law Writ dime. Stiorlly after Ihje war licgau, rer.ogni:iin(r [he 
scriiVHs -ami fttnvu situation Ibat ctmfmrttil ihis country, bees use 
of Itie julrulysis u f iljipphij; ami Ihc eoinpletc (lisorgawifttiou of 
iulepnaiiwial eredils, llle beerefciry uf (lie Treasury on tEic 71I1 day gf 
AuKIUf. three cbya afler the first serious cto of Ilic inTOlycnieilt o.f 
ail til those liaiiuns ill war Elad Ejucoiilc apparent, issued ft call to tEie - 
coiiniry nsiitae; fcjr ilie eoopcralruii 0/ [lie responsible hankers and hust- 
ings niL'it and shipping men in an eETfirt <o aceoiupfisir two things; 
firsl, lei restore our shipping so |]ra"t ^tairi which Willi piled up in every 
port no tilt- Atlantin and (jidl seahi yards conltl lie moved, and second, 

10 recital slisli foreign exc limine iiihjii a tiornial basis. Jn response to 
Unit eal]. ^eiuEeiiieil came tci lEie Treasury Department rc[ircseuUlljr in 
llle liiLdlenl ilcfjrvy the finsEne.is jnlercsls of this country, I wish I 
liarj Icnie to read all their names 10 you, bid I pin obliged 10 read just 
a few. Ainnit^ lliem were Mr, J, a\. h'arrcEE, oE New York, and Mr, 
J\ A. I'"ninhhn, oi New York; Mr. ftirrel) is the. president of Ihc 
United Slates Steel Corporation. Mr. ) ; rank] in is tEie vice-president of 
lliu liiltrnationat Mcrclmnlilc Marine Company. Mr. Bernard Baker, 
of Eia Eli more, wed known in tlie shipping world, a gentleman .who has no 
interests of any hind in tite shipping business, and who is interested in 
Illis sjreal c[ueslioii purely as an America u citizen, and who knows the 
vitality of the question and the necessity of acttrifj promptly upon it, 
was alio present ; as were also Mr. JJobcrf Dollar of San Francisco, Mr. 
Hemphill of New York; and many otlier prominent men, including 
President Faliey of Boston, who is now the President of this Chamber 
of Commerce of. the United States. 

Am™; oi> Business Men 

JsToiv, gentlemen, that conference passed several resolutions. I 
ant going; 10 read you two that have a bearing on this question : 

"KcsoEvcd, lliat this Conference urge the United States Gov* 
eminent to establish a bureau of war risk insurance to he admin is- 
tereit under the direction of a suitable Government department by a 
board of three or five members which shall assume the risks of war 

011 American vessels and American cargoes shipped or to his shipped 
therein whenever, Eu LEic judgment of tile Board, it shall appear that 
American vessels or shippers in American vessels are unable in any 
particular trade to compete on equal terms with the vessels or ship- 
pers of other nationalities by reason of the protection offered such other 
carriers or shippers by arrangements for indemnity through their gov- 
ernments ; nnd tltat such Board have |»wer 16 fix rates of premium." 

That rcstilter) in the enactment o£ the war risk insurance measure 
to which I have already referred. 

"Resolved, that the present opportunity to extend American 
foreign trade and the opportunity now to begin the creation of a mer- 
cantile marine under the United States Bag is so great that this Con* 
ference appeals 10 Congress by immediate and effective legislation and 
by necessary changes in onr navigation laws to make it possible for 
our citizens, without discrimination, to buy and operate ships under 

all other maritime nations." ■ , 

Those were significant declarations by men prominent in the 
business and banking world, most of them not democrats in polities; — 
men willing to put aside partisan considerations and come here to 
Washington and ask this Government to "go first Into private business 
for the purpose of protecting the shippers of this country because war 
risk insurance (n times like tiiese is just as .essential a part of tfie ship- 
ping business as the steel plates in the hull of the vessel, and no 
vessel will go to sea without war risk insurance any more than it 
would go to sea witliout a crew. And here they ask this Government 
to go into private business to protect the American business man. 
that matter came before Congress it was voted for by Democf 
Republicans alike. It was passed by a yea and nay vote in the 
and the distinguished Senator from Ohio is one of the men who voted 
for it, or, at least, he is not recorded against it.. There W3S opposi- 
tion jn the House led by Mr, Mann, the. Republican leader, but the 
measure was overwhelmingly passed and a day- or two after that the 
War Risk Bureau was started. It was made a bureau of the Treasury 
Department and is actually doing business in insuring American ships. 

GOVEnWMENT OEftATION 

S T ow, they say tliat the Government cannot conduct any business 
>ut a loss of efficiency, and without extremely great expense. 
Let me call your altention, gentlemen, to what has happened in the 
war risk business. Now this is mighty private business. It collides 
wilh other people who arc in the war risk insurance business. But it 
was justified. It was the right thing to do. They may say, "Well, 
that was only a temporary measure, because it has to expire with the 
war." Of course it has to expire with the war. What is war risk 
insurance for except for use while the war is in progress, but the prin- 
ciple is tlte same. 

We have issued up to February 2. 1915— the Bureau went into 
operation on September 2 — nearly &jS,ooo,ooo of insurance upon 
American ships and cargoes, and we have kept die rates down. The 
premiums we have received to dale in actual money paid into the 
Treasury of the United States amount to 5* ,250,000. Earned premiums 
to dale on expired risks arc $397 $07, and we have not made a Joss yet. 

Now, gentlemen, suppose we had said, "Oil, well, we will reject 
this; we can't afford to have the Government engaged in private busi- 
ness," just as they are saying about the shipping bill : "You arc bound 
to run this ihing at a loss. , You will involve the American people in a 
Joss. 1 ' Supi>osc vre had done that. Where would we be today? ! hesi- 
tate 10 lell you ivhai would have liappened to the cormnerqe of' Amer- 
. iea if this had m>i been done. What do you suppose it has cost us to 
run the bureau up to this lime? Mint! you, we liave taken in $397,- 
cjRy, Y'ui would think very reasonable for handling llle bureau 

(Iiirinj; that lime, wouldn't you? ft lias cost lis exactly $(1449.68 to 
do tlic Easiness. 



Did wc put any conditions in the war risk insurance bill tltat we 
must not issue an insti ranee policy on an American vessel unless we had 
tile consent of some other power ? Not a bi I of it. It is our I 
We Eiayea right to do this thing. Rut they say, "If yolt a - - 
the ship business, you will get us into IrouEiEc.' 1 

My friends, w r hen the Cluvcmntent of the United States insures 
tile cargo and the Em 11 of a vessel, a policy is issued iindcn the seal of 
tin's Gove run lent, and signed fly Els responsible executive officer, insur- 
' ing that cargo, and when a vessel and cargo are seized ami taken inlo 
a prize court, this Government lias* a direct interest in the issue, Wc 
insure as much as a million' dollars upon any one hull and cargo. 
Suppose a vessel is soiled, as 1 said before, A million dollars is the 
equivalent of four good tramp stcamsllips. You could buy four 
good tramp steamers for a million dollars. So we have, analogous- 
ly, four slupi under this flag belonging to this Covermncnt in a prize 
court in a foreign country. Are wc afraid of it? Certainly not. 
When the Government goes into tlte war risk insurance" business 
it goes in as any citiicn would' go in. It divests itself, to a cer- 
tain extent, of its sovereignty, because it is engaging in private busi- 



s; and that is one of the most extreme cases I could cite where a 
eovernmcnt has directly gone into a business which might involve it 
in such complications as' these gentlemen fear. But it has no elements 
. of danger, because we expect those cases to be determined in the same 
way as if they affected any citizen of the world, by the decision of a 
just prize court, and we cannot complain as long as we get justice — and 
that, of course, wc will get. 

Sttir Registry Biu, 

We passed 1 ship registry bill. There is a lot of cry about free 
ships. They say, "Just give us free ships; that is the remedy." Do 
you know that you have had free ships since 191a? Wfiat effect has 
the ship registry hill had on out commerce! Nothing ; literally notliing. 

Do you know that under the Panama Canal Act you get "free 
ships," and that everything -that enters into the furnishing of a ship is , 
"free?" And yet American capital has not come forward to do anything. 
"Do you know why? The Chamber of Commerce of New York made a 
report by their experts — I know they are experts, because they say sc- 
over their own signatures. They made a report in which they said 
it cost'from five to- ten per cent more only, not forty or fifty per cent, 
as is commonly understood and alleged as a reason for giving a sub- 
sidy to American ships. They said it cost from five to ten net cent 
more only to operate an American ship as against a foreign ship. You 
can buy them free in the markets of world today, and operate them in 
our commerce, except in our coast wise trade. I You can buy a sliip any- 
. where and do it. * . 

When this war broke out a number of American citizens had ships, 
which they were operating under the British or some other flag — 

* under the British flag. They were anxious to have me,W . 

d,to sueh an extent that those ships could be -transferred or 
ey could buy ships and transfet them to American registry, 
and they asked us to support such a measure, "We did support it, 
and the distinguished Senator from Ohio, if I am not mistaken, 
voted for it, and Senator Root voted for it and nearhy. every Republican 
in Congress voted for that measure which-went promptly upon .the 
statute books," These American shipowners, did not want to. transfer . 
their ships from a belligerent flag to the American Sag because they 
loved our flag; they transferred them bccause.it saved them i:om pos- 
sible capture by hostile cpuisers. It may cost- them a little more to 
operate them under the American flag, but they pay "this for safety — 
for insurance. ... '■ ' ■ ■ • ... 

When we passed that law we put it in the hands of any American 
citizen to buy a ship of any belligerent flag and transfer it to American 
registry. We have given any cidzenjthe power— a power that our 
opponents now hesitate to give to the President or the United States, 
who has not a motive on earth except to serve you and to. keep this, 
country out o£ trouble— we have given to any citiaen a power- that' ■ 
these gentlemen are unwilling to accord to the President of the United 
States under this shipping biff, . ' ' ~ " , . , 

You know that individuals, for self, interest or for some other ■ 
reason, . may callusively or in had faith ttansf er a ship. They may trans- 
ase that is hot sq 



fer it to our registry- for some purpose that is not fiQiiarCj '.that is 1 not 
fair, and if they did; the American Government has got to come to 
the front and make diplomatic representations in order to protect the 
man who does that, because his ship, which ■we permitted to come tin- 
der American registry, Ojes our flsg. We have gat to make reprcsrmta- 
tioR5. So far a£ that transfer is bona £dd it recognucd hi inter- 
national law as being a proper transfer. The burden of. proof , rests 
upon the man l who effectuates that transfer to show -in a prize, court 
that it was bona fide. But the Government of the United States would 
have to intervene through diplomatic channels in each of such cases 
and see that its cituen, and the shipa nnder its flag, got justice in that 
prifce court. 1 ' 

REspossrsrur* op Smpriwc Boaho 

My friends, when the Republicans in Congress and the Demo- 
crats in Congress and the Progressives in Congress voted for this 
ship registry b^L did they attach "any condition to it that no American-' 
citizen or other person shoukl transfer a vessel bearing' the flag of a 
belligerent to American 'registry, unless we 6rsbgot the consent of 
some, foreign government? No, -sir. And yet in the ^shipping bilJ^ 
where we confer upon the President of the United States the power 
tO' determine whether any ship bearing a belligerent flap shall be 
bought, tf*ey say thty are so afraid that he wtil do something to in- 
volve us in international difficulties that they cannot trust him, They 
wotiEtl rather surrender the vital American right bo protect our own 
pecpfc than to trust the President of the United States* although tlrey 
arc willing to trust an individual. , 
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1 speak witfl some diffidence about the President of the United 
States, gentlemen; I speak with diffidence because I have recently had 
the great rare fortune to become a member of bis family, and I would 
not speak of him today if it were not well known that the views I now 
express of him I entertained for years before I ever had any thought 
that any such great good could come to me There is no man, if that 
power is entrusted to him, who will exercise it more wisely, who will 
exercise it more justly, who will exercise it willi greater regard to the 
rights of every belligerent nation , and every neutral nation, who will 
exercise it with greater fidelity to the interests of the people of this 
country and to the business men, the farmers, and producers of this 
ntry, than the President of the United States. Can you trust him? 
i you trust him in this shipping bill? 
Gentlemen, there is not an act that this shipping board cm com- 
mit without the approval of the President of the United States; and 
more than that, let me say to you that when you talk about limit- 
ing or restricting the powers of the President of the United States 
with a view to preventing him from doing something that might im- 
peril the peace of this country, let me ask you what you mean by con- 
ierring upon him the supreme powers of commander in chief of the 
army and navy of this nation, when, without consulting anybody t if 
he were not wise- and prudent and just and honorable and peaceful, 
he could plunge this country into war in five "minutes, and you could 
not say a word, and yet you hesitate to trust him to buy a few paltry 
ships for the protection of American commerce. It is hot worthy of 



I want to call your attention to this fact. Wc all admit the neces- 
sity and we admit the opportunity. The report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of New York admits the necessity and the 
opportunity. The report of your own Chamber admits the necessity 
and the opportunity — the necessity for dealing with the emergency in 
the first place and the opportunity for extending our trade in the 
second place. To the south of us lies the great southern continent, seek- 
ing to establish trade relations with us; seeking to strengthen our 
social relationship; seeking to extend its financial relationships, in this 
country, and depending absolutely and wholly upon the transportation 
to bring: about those great results, 

7'RA ft S TOR T A TiO N AND BaKKTNC ' 

If we do not give them transportation, gentlemen, what is the use 
of establishing branch banks in South America, and expecting them 
to compete with English hanks or German banks or any other banks? 
What is the use of our merchants trying to do business In that 

only have 
nations in 



country if they have not transportation ? They must not 
transportation which will put- them upon a parity with other 
the matter of rates and quality of service, hut also in the 



tune, because time Is of the very essence of trade and commerce. 
You cannot do business on a freight train when your' competitor 
does it, by express. If he docs,it by express, you have got to use the 
express" or get out of. the field. Is that not true? I ask you 
as business men it that is not true. South America does business with 
Europe on an express basis, white we do little business on any basis 
with South America. i ■■ 

I am afraid I am exceeding chy time very much, Mr. ' President, 
■ but I beg your indulgence for a moment or two mote. I want Co 
tell you -what the Ambassador of one of the greatest nations of South 
America said not Jong ago ui a speech at -Boston, Dr. Kaon, a most 
able and distinguished' diplomat, and one of the most progressive men 
from his own great southern, continent- He-said: 

"Lci '(fj n-.iv,', irhat practical method could be adopted far tuptttpttg 
" these needs and irjcresstngtEie amount ef'eflr international CohunercEr There 
can aure^be no better authority in thla regard thanihe Q^ 3 * Wt> ^ I ^ tt,c Ar j 

Iddraiins ™™th5 ^^01^! this* ^i^riiln^T^vfiriirnMiE sayj t in 
brief-i 

" "'Our products are being exported without increased < 
icarcrfty of bottoms Ei. foreseen in the i 



1 near future for the t 

Tfi is speech was made last December. He con tznues : 
"A very eSicJerrt meant of Screaming the difficulty *ndd be it tcbkI* 
were .to come from that country with the usual argots, namely, unrefined 
naphtha, uoodj, iron, rnuihifjfliTi "id other agriciiltuiiU^mplementi, petroleum, 
furniture, -lubricating oils, typewriters, machinei. etc These vessels would re- 
turn with our products., iiictr as refrigerated meats, wool, hide) quebracho, 
tannin, live stock; etc. American manuiactureri could step into the place left 
by European industries, in ftll branchea formerly supplied by them, such as 

matt™. railroad cars, refined lunar. , ttitttnebrlej, gaWntrcd iron or jtetl 

wire, r*H joints, oh«t line, oonon fabricj, BrLtttirwpaper, electric: wire and 
dea; woolen clothing etc. The present mement offers to tninu facte rerj of 
cattlci. iron pipe! of all Itindi, manufactures of iron and steel, household arti- 
such articles most gtlvantageons opportunities for openinrfs, taking advantage 
,of tbe shutting ttovro of the European rnarlrtJV 

Then he goes on to speak of the difficulty of securing vessels, and 
he even goes id far as to say that the Agentlne Government itself would 
be willing to cooperate with this Government in the establishment of 
suitable steamship lines' to take this trade. He goes on to say that 
there are one hundred million dollars .of trade in Argentina seek, 
ing American treatment, and yet we are hesitating- to do the thing that 
it necessary to make it possible for us to take it; and not only to take 
it but to keep it. 

GOVESrlrdEHTC OpKSATEP STEAMSHIPS 

Let me call your attention to the fact that the Panama. Rail- 
road and Stcanishtp line has been operated for 12 years hy this Gov- 
ernment undc^ the supervision of the War Department, Here ts a 

Smrate corporation engaged in the steamship business and railroad 
usiness, (he steamships running from the city of New York to the 
Isthmus and running at a profit, and as.well handled as any steamship 

ma rtaiuroao ana ateamsnip r^ompariy is a private: corporation, oi 



which the Government owns the slock. The Govtrumeni owns every 
share of I hat stock. Its directors, arc chosen hy i\m GuveriimcuL - It 
is operated under the supervision of the War Depart iiveiu. The War 
Department docs not make the rale* on [he IVniani., £teaLitahips, The 
War Department does not handle liic details of operation- U seEccts a 
competent board of directors, such as any oilier private corporation has, 
and that board of dirc?itiirs selects espen* lo operate iTfcwjj ships, and 
they have been successfully operated for 12 years under the supervision 
of the War Department, We were put into that private steamship busi- 
ness hy the Republican party, and it is to their credit, and i give them 
credit for it. because it was a necessary and a dcsirahle tiring to do, 
both in the interest of American business and in the Entered of the 
construction of the Pahaiiia Canal, The Canal has been completed. 
What are you going *** with those ships? Are you goine; to £ive 
them away? Are you going to require tlie Panama E<ai1road Company, 
by act of ttie Congress, trj.- turti those ^hips over to the War Dc- 
partmeni or the \'avy Dcpaftnient io be (toed solc\y as reserves, at 
great expense to this Government, instead of keeping them occupied 
in trade, as every otiier iateiligent nation does, so that tfiey wilt iiot he 
an e.Npensu to the Government, but a profit, and so that we may liave 
them ready for use as naval auxifiaries in time of war? Or are you 
going to say, "Ko r we cannot stay 111 this private business, ft offends 
our every sentiment as the proper agency of govern merit. Wc are 
going- to get rid of this thing at any cost, and get back to our hoary 
dogma antl bug it to death." ' ■ 

My friend s k where have American intelligence nnd courage gdne? 
Have they deserted us? I do not believe it. We want to deal with 
these questions as practical and courageous men. We have to keep 
that steamship Etne. going. Whether we pass this shipping hill or not, 
it must continue to he operated in the interest of AFnericart commerce 
throughout Central and South America. The J rates of freight have al- 
ways l>een rcasonahte, and I will venture to say that during this 
period, when extortion has been practiced with a high hand upon 
American commerce, the Panama Steamship Companv has not raised 
a single rate an iota of a cent. ° * 

Other Government EmHPRisiis 
We have been in private business in a great many directions^ We 
have recently passed the Alaskan hill to build a raiJroad in Alaska. 
Why did we do that? Because private capital will not develop that 
great territory, a territory whose development is necessary in the in- 
teres* of the commerce of this great country^ We are more justified 
in going into a territory for a development of this kind than into a staie, 
because the territory is the common property of the people of the 
United States and it is essentially a national function Chat we should 
develop h p if we cannot get private capital to do it upon reasonahte 
termSr 

You have lo make up your minds to one of two things* You 
either have to let the Government organise this shipping corpora- 
tion and let it take care of American commerce and protect you, or 
do nothing to protect the commerce you now have- Recently German 
submarines have appeared in the English CEmnnet, and even off this 
coast of Ireland, sinking British merchantmen, in which your cargoes 
arc being carried, and that menace is likely £0 continue longer and 
grow more dangerous. The only protection to your commerce is to 
put the American f)ag upon these ships, 

You have either to adopt this shipping bill or you can do no thing; 
except sit still' and submit to robbery and the jeopardy bl .war. 
Which will you choose? The Democratic party cannot under its plat- 
form adopt' any plan involving a subsidy. It is useless to talk about 
it. You could not get within a thousand miles of a hill that contained 
a subsidy* so far as the Democratic party is concerned, and as it has 
' poiver in both branches of Congress, Ihe only alternative is to con- 
tinue your commerce under, foreign flags, subject th all of the in- 
cidents and hazards of war. or to adopt this bill. 

- AltfEHtfATlVj: PfiOE'OSU.S 

Your committee makes a suggestion to the dangers of which 
I wish to call your attention. They propose that a Federal ship- 
ping board be organized; wc do it under llus bill. I'hcy propose ih;it 
our navigation laws and regulations be altered; the bill provides for 
that. However, the point of difference is that they propose that the 
Government shall organize a marine development com|iany in which 
the Government shall be the sole stockholder and that this marine de- 
velopment company shall engage in the business of guaranteeing mort- 
gages issued by private corporations: antl this same suggestion ema- 
nates from the City of New York My friends, where arc we going? 
Whither are we tending? A proposition of that character from the 
City of New York I The mortgage companies in the City of New York, 
the private business of guaranteeing the mortgages of corporations or 
of individuals upon real estate or anything else, you propose lo put 
the Government into competition witli h in the most private kind of 
private business. You also ask us under this plan to have the Gov- 
ernment make direct loans to shipping torpo rations or sEuppEng firms. 
Do you Itnow what that means? ft means that the Government must 
lend money direct to anybody. There never was a more dangerous 
experiment or expedient on the face of the earth that could be adopted, 
and f do not believe any American business man or any intelligent 
American, if he will study the question for 15 minuter will stand for 
it a single second. 

Last falh when the conditions in Ihe south were so grave and so 
serious, the price of cotton was down to five cents a pound, and a great 
disaster confronted the Southern people, wc were askt;d [u sanction 
the issue of 5350,000,000 0 £ greenbacks r>r the sale of $250,000,000 
of Government bonds, to put that money into the treasury a j jhij 
(Continued on pffgt 4*) 
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The Opposition and the Shipping Bill 

'>■ {CaminuiTit /runt page taj 

I Jul wliejl I J unite nil thesu 1 hate tVA named that which is at 
Justin the hio& decisive in this siiuntlimj ilipi: is H lite delay iu foreign 

-As a man said a few days ago— rind I ant ;;. n in re but lltttf be wfl$ 
^ireUy nearly ri,ylit — iikji^ jihipi would add tu the congestion, 'for I hey 
um ;dl in tilth other's wuy in foreign porta. Let nm give you a few 
illuHiua lions. Xot very Jung a^y an American boat was chartered 
to carry hordes tu a port En prance. It had ittlJttio-nai cargo capacity 
vi H.uoo tuiis H dead weight, but the owners learned that in the port to 
whkli they were Eohig there ha<J t)Ceu a delay of sixty days in losing 

unloading. What did limy dor They went /ram this country to 
Franci: Without (illing a tool ut the space, rather than ro take the risk 
of del ivy and deiuntiuii. JJday and detention arc not limited to the. 
ports of countries at war. It is just as bad! at Genoa as anywhere, 
where a few days ago thirty ships were waiting in vain to be unloaded. 
It is a marked factor at Liverpool and at London; perhaps not so 
JargU in the Gtriiwi ports, if yuu tan roach them, but generally in all 
liiii'OjHiiUi pons, and the cause of it is perfectly obvious. Oovem- 
meul ships and oilier ships gather in the harbor. The Government 
cbitnis for its military purjMJsc the first use of the quays and docks. 
The men who would be engaged hi loading and unloading have gone 
to the war. The men who would be making necessary repairs have 
gGnij irj the war, and til us it is necessary Co wait twenty or thirty or 
forty or sixty days before: a boat can he unloaded. 

On this subject t want to read very briefly from a report by 
Norman I] ill made on the 12th of January last., I think there is no 
' one who is a higher authority in England m regard to shipping. He 
says; 

■'There is nothing in any of the above figures to account for the 
congestion of the porta in which fewer vessels have been available, 
and I belt lias probably been as great a fah in the volume of the trade 
carried. The tonnage rcma En ing available lias been sufficient to carry 
the cargoes offering, for cargoes . have not had to he shut out; al- 
though in the trade of the United Kingdom the amount carried in each 
of our ships has not substantially increased the time employed in the 
e has increased most seriously. In London and Liverpool 



vessels have to wait for days for discharging berths, and when they 
can obtain berths the discharge is hampered and delayed by the block 
on vhe quays and on the railways. It is clear , therefore, that the 
causes of ttic congestion must he other than the one of ships or the 
one of quay space. The main' cause is beyond question the shortage 
of labor." 

And that applies in an even greater degree in the countries more 
affected by the war than Great "Britain where in a great degree in- 
dustrial and commercial activities have gone on as heretofore. 

Where are you going to get your ships? iMy good friend Mr. 
JBakcr, who has been quoted by the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury, says that there are not more tlian ten ships available under 
neutral (lags that would be suitable far the purpose, and he advises the 
building of ships. Well, it is a "present emergency" that is on us. 
We all fervently hope that this war will dose in a less time than ships 
could be built. Strangely, most of our shipyards are busy already, 
and it would be ten to sixteen months before a boat of any consider- 
able size, suitable for the trans-Atlantic trade, could he built in one of 
our shipyard, In tit? meantime you have those ten ships, What are 
you going to do with them? How much will they help you? What 
better would the Government do with those ten ships than the private 
owners are doing? is the Government, which we must concede is 
sometimes very unwieldy, froing to manage the shipping business bet- 

G t >\ f si r" m r. nt Ownership 
There arc three phases of Government ownership presented in this 
proposal. I am not one of those for whom Government ownership 
lias the terror that it has for many* Under proper restrictions it 
does not frighten me. But what is the proper field for Government 
ownership? It is in some branch of public service monopolistic in 
its nature, like waterworks in the city, electric light or gas plants— 
possiblv Lelcpltone service and street railways, or those activities that 
are in close association with the moral and social conditions of a 
country such as bath houses or lodging houses. Here yon are pro- 
posing partial Government ownership, though there is nothing more 
disastrous than to have mrt government and part private ownership. 
This is not :t fair test of Government ownership and operation The 
ships that could lie purchased with forty millions would be a bagatelle 
in the sliipj >iug of the vorid. You would be at best, even if it were 
half, in about the juhitc condition that you are in when there are two 
telephone hues in the city. Oh. I have been through that I 1 have 
hcftrri the siiuom-nt made, "You have osw telephone line here. It 
you put En another yon will have the hen c fit of competition/' What 
was the result? Kach telephone line has to wire every building, 
ihji separate conduits in every street, and oacSi office must have two 
V'hfiniiii, There is inconvenience all alone; the line, and finally, cither 
iliL'rt wi.ll f'e hisLLHicEeiiL jicrvEce, or the public will have to pay in- 

1 remember' snnie thirty years nfto that there was a iicw railroad 
pr^edvtl paralJylhui the iJahu Shore Railroad between Buffalo and 
Cieveititul ViiH foblil dip a copper between the different tracks, 
isuit'h of the way. Hie rieht-nf-way man went out and said, "Now, 
farcuuf. we are 'yritix to have a yonipotfojf! line here. You can go 
Ni r-.ivn 1 111 in- then ply: you cnu ship your produce more cheaply : you 
will liuVe .ill the hhspings 0/ canij>etilion and a new avenue to happi- 



ness n EJl be opencsj to you/ In about three years they were both 
under the same management. It proved impossible to run the two side 
by side under the laws of con)]jctEu r ou. 

What arc you goin£ to do if you have only one fourteenth or one 
twentieth of the shipping of the world? In the first place t the ques- 
tion has been asked, have you any special route on which you will 
put these boats? And the answer is made, "'No; we will cross that 
bridge when we come to it." 1 think that question ought* to bo 
answered. I do not think Congress sSvonld be asked to appropriate 
forty or fifty millions of dollars without knowing something about what 
is to he done with the moiiey* 

Pours of CaL 

Will special ports be selected? Then what happens? If you 
choose Galveston, will not Mobile and New Orleans have occasion to 
complain? Will you choose a special product, such as wheat or cot- 
ton, then will not every other class of producers have a right to com- 
plain that you are giving a special advantage to this line of business to 
the disadvantage of even others.' Suppose the Government carries at 
lower freight rates than private owners. What, would be the result? 
Why, perhaps one twentieth of the traffic of this country— a fraction 
certainly not greater than one-tenth, would be carried at a lower fate. 
What is the result? Does the great body of t\tc American people get 
the benefit of it? Itfc. It is the few who are benefited by those rates. 
It is exactly like the days of railroad wars, when the railroads, in 
times of sharp competition, put down their rates to a low figure* Those 
who were on the ground floor and took advantage of it were able to get 
their stuff carried at low figures, and they put the benefits in their 
pockets. The consumer got no benefit from it. You cannot go tuto 
this business partially and make a success of it. If you arc going into 
Government ownership it is necessary that you shall control the whole 
business. There is no middle ground, 

I recognize a disposition on the part of many of the American peo- 
ple to disparage expert knowledge. It is thought that hi experienced men 
may gather around a table and smoke cigars and make plans and advise 
organizations for trade, or industry just as well .as those who have 
given their lives to it, A distinguished public man went nut to Trenton 
not long ago, to address a high school, and he said that the youth who has 
written a bright epigram gains more eclat than the student who has 
studied for two years. I want to say a few words for the, student that 
studies for two years and who masters the subject. It appears some- 
times to he imagined that greaj inventions and discoveries are the 
of a chance inspiration ; that a man, peering out into the outer void, 
s his hand out and brings in a telephone or an electric light. But, 
t is not the ease. The rewards 
ise who labor and who acquire 

SutPPtNG TftAD^ Necessities 

Thus the shipping trade has heen developing for centuries. It 
has adopted new routes of trade; it has < adopted new methods, it has 
preceded rather than followed demands. There are certain neces- 
sities in regard to it. There must be terminals for the loading and 
discharge of freight. It is not sufficient to have ships. There must 
be wharves and ouays. Is the Government going to secure those also ? 
There must' be affiliations with shippers/ ■ Is the Government going to 
secure such in a month or in two months? There must he a familiarity 
with the routes of commerce; a most careful calculation must be made 
so that the ship will have not only an outgoing but a return cargo; that 
she shall have something to do the year around. ; 

Ahd then again oftentimes the owner of the ship is a merchartt 
He has a cargo one way supplied by some- shipper. He buys some- 

the return cargo. Is- the Government 
going to buy merchandise to carry at this nine? 

, I must say that ht whatever phase we consider this hill 
with difficulties.'' Hot only is partial Government ownership 
tive in any field, but this is a Jine^of business which it would be partic- 
ularly dangerous for a newcomer to. enter under the most fayoraMe 
circumstances, * " ! v.T--"^ ' ' : ■ 

The Revenue Cutter Service, referred to by the distinguished Sec- 
retary, 1 commend very much, but it discharges a put^y govemmenral 

' function in the first place and to that has been added the most com- 
mendable object of saving tffe. But that was not a, creation over- 
night. That was not adopted under . a bill never declared for in a 
party platform. It is the growth of a ^hundred years.- I read a re* 
port' by one of the Cabinet officers a few days ago ahout the fright- 
fully dilapidated condition of the boats in one branch of the Govern- 

. ment service, and I thought, "Is it possible that alongside such a 
condition as this under Government management we are goinj^to'be 
asked that the Coverntnent go into the shipping business on a " 
scale?'' If the Government cannot manage boats that arc 
its own agencies, how is it goEng to manage 
for the general purposes of trade? 

PURCHASE of BgtxrGEJtiNT Ssrps 
There is one question I must consider before X, close; Are you 
going to buy ships of any of the belligerent nations? It would take 
too long for mc to go into this question in detail, but I wish' to state 
the situation briefly: Formerly England maintained the idea that a 
neutral could buy the ship of a belligerent in time of war if it was 
done in good fahh. The doctrine On the Continent of Europe was 
always the contrary^ that a purchase by a neutral of a belligerent ship 
in time of war was void, and that if she sailed with the neutral fiag she 
could be seized, taken into the prize court and condemned. In the 
declaration of London, formulated by a convention in London in 
1900, all the commercial nations, practically, agreed with the Con- 
tinental doctrine; that is, a transfer before the beginning of war was 
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valid if made in good faith, but if made after war had commented, 
it was void unless it was shoivn that it was not done to evade the con- 
sequences of war. Suppose there is a merchant ship of Germany or 
England in the harbor of Charleston or Galveston, What are the 
''consequences'' to which such a boat is exposed? Why, if it Salted out 
under ihc German or English flag it would be sewed by tire otfter cjf the 
belligerents* Jf trans ferret! to the American dag, it would l*e to 
evade the consequences of war, and the boat would still be subject to 
seizure. 

This war is not going to last always. Wo must lake into ac- 
count the feeling of these foreign nations toward us when the war has 
finished. ] am afraid we have been a little tno commercial in many 
of our ideals, 

Germany has issued a statement confirming the declaration of 
London; true, making an exception if the boats sail exclusively to 
Germany, and saying that such boats must have a passport issued 
by the German Consul and that it must he taken to the State Depart- 
ment for approval, and then, it is good for only one trip- 
and France have also proclaimed the declaration of I— - : 
some modification as their policy during' the war. 

Oun National Rights 

With these belligerents all united in the idea that ships cannot 
be transferred under these circumstances, I want to say that we can- 
not afford to take the cliancc* I am not one of those who say with 
bluff Old Commodore Hull "My country: May she be always in the 
right, but, right or wrong, my country*" I cannot agree with the 
last clause, No nation has insisted upon the rights of belligerents 
more earnestly than we did in the Civil War. We- took it upon our- 
selves to determine the ultimate destination of cargoes. That is, if 
a boat sailed for Nassau: and her cargo was suspiciously large we 
reserved the right to investigate the question as to whether the goods 
were not intended to run the blockade. If a boat went to Matamoras. 
even though Mcxicfcywas at war and the owners said, "This may be 
intended for Mexico," our pri^e court said ' No; the chances are 
that it is intended for the belligerents, and we will confiscate your bo it 
and its cargo/' ■ ■ 

We cannot afford 10 take chance of trouble in buying bellig- 
erent ships. Thus we arc driven back on the ten Ships that are 
available, . 

Terms of PaorosSD Biu. 

I am compelled to differ with some things that have been stated 
today in regard to this being in reality a private enterprise, Instead 
of buying: the boats directly the Government is to organize a corpora- 
tion, 51 per cent of the stock of which i* to be paid directly from the 
Government Treasury, and if the 1 remaining 49 per Cent is not *.akeu 
by private subscription, then the Government takes that, also* Tlte 
Secretary of the Treasury and "the Secretary of Commerce exercise cer- 
tain supervision over this corporation with three others who' consti- 
tute a shipping* board. The very statement of my honored friend, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which he said the President is to have 
control of all this; and made an appeal to you, in which I most cor- 
dially join, of confidence, in the President of the TJnitcd States, dis- 
proves its private character. For whatever difference I may have with 
him. I .honor him as a man, and he is our President. But you are asked 
to favor this ■ bill because the President is going to control it all. 
Hour is that consistent with private business of a private corporation i 
The fact of the matter is that this corporation is a mere mask. Every 
dollar of the stock no doubt would be subscribed by the Federal Gov- 
eminent. It is a Federal enterprise. The corporate form is a mere 
cloak fo cover the real nature of the transaction ■ not intentionally so, 
but in effect, I may weary you, perhaps by dealing in the distinction 
. between the. rights and obligations of a government and of a citizen 
in relation to ' belligerents. A citizen can ship munitions of war to a 
belligerent, and the Government is not compelled to. intervene. The 
citizen must take his chance. If. the boat is caught, he loses that 
which, is contraband; but the moment the Government of the United 
States does a thing of that kind it is an act of hostility leading to the 
'most serious complications* You cannot get out of that situation by 
passing a hill of this kind and going through this fiction of organiz- 
ing a corporation: of the District of Columbia, 

Dancer of Seizure 

I should tremble with apprehension, if this corporation should be 
organized, and- a boat owned by it, under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, cr as Secretary McAdoo has said/ under the general direction of 
the President of the United States, should go out to sea and be seized 
by England of Germany on the ground that the cargo' was contraband 
or that the ship had been transferred to our flag by a belligerent in time 
of war, 

J do not want such a bone of contention, such a source of friction 
and quarrel brought into our international relations at this time when 
everything is so tense and we must maintain neutrality and equal 
friendship for all. But suppose it were possible to obtain from neu- 
trals, no doubt at a very high price, what advantageous use could we 
make o£ them? I dwell upon that subject again at the risk of repeti- 
tion- 

Government Board Questions 

Do you believe that a Government board entering into this business 
without affiliation with shippers, without wharves and docks, can 
utilize those boats and carry any more freight on them than the 
private citizen who has made it a business all his life? You say private 
owners are charging extortionate prices. I think they are high, and 
X will join in any reasonable measqre that will submit charges to 
supervision and control. You cannot go as far as you can in the control 



of the rajhrtsjtcl title bucausy the business \s vitally ttflTereuL, but you 
can supervise their eonferenxu ami ngr^ciuuiiia. \Vhy„ it is Said flint 
there is a shipping trust, if ever there v:;l> aii oM and ikv;i>vil ttere- 
lict rigdy to he blown lip it is the snipping trm-i. U" L - art, having the 
effort .m tin rest rtCKil compel hind. _J c rsi n\ this lime [ niu-.i iu.jsl ti^.n-- 
ously fecm, if the Secretary will vm:i}>* sue, from strut^littf^ thug he 
said at Chicu#i--hu did uui quit u *tiv it here, 1 read frum hit. L'hicagn 
speech. 

h Thc objection that the shipping Lull puts* the * iMVvmiiiurt lu I Jit 
shipping 1 busings is not tcuahta. Ihosu vVlifa urge ii jwvtfi tu forget 
that it is th|! duty of the Gov eminent 1" cubage in :mv nrrivhiitt-. even 
of a Inmness nature. which arc demanded in the intvrt*i <>f all tlte 
country wjitu "t ts ptfcitfftfe to engage private capital in KHtffrwfjtfttfthinft/' 

lv tin; GovivitsMiiNr &«:s Into tiiJiJSfJjas 

Where will you 'stop upon that hind a pbd fuim ? When- 
ever there is a political agitation against some Ihtc of business, 
whether it is buying ships, or marketing wheat, the Government bad 
got to go' into the business. The crowning glory of American life lias 
been the initiative, the energy, the opportunity of the individual. 1 
join with old Thomas JclTersou when he said "that government is best 
which governs least," I do not want to see the Government taking over 
business enterprises and selecting men who are to manage them more 
or less according to political favor. There is too great a multitude that 
has come here already seeking ofiicc ; going first to high g;rade hotels, 
then to cheap boarding houses and then going home despondent. If 
. the Government jjocs into business, I am afraid they ivill i;dcu lite first 
train and come back again, and say; "While we may not luavu suc- 
ceeded very well in the business hi which w'q have been engaged' at 
home T it is only because we did not have opportunity to Carry on 
operations on a large enough scale. Just put ns in the Government 
service and we will make a success in any position in which you place 
us, and in that way you will reward us for the services conferred in 
the campaign.'" 

This is a situation true in a large degree witti Democrats and En 
some degree with the. Republicans. I am not criticizing any poUtlcal 
parly,- hut I. want to say to this audience that we trill never 'Ifflrt'C effi- 
cient povemment management, certainly government ownership, unlit 
the witlc shicht of the civil service and appointment in regard Lo merit 
rests over all our governmental activities. 

This bill, should it facilitate export, would certainly raise 
prices. I have heard in a political campaign that, it was a req- 
uisite of usefulness that men should go I heir round with different 
speeches in their pockets. One for use when tltey went among the 
fanners, telling them h "You are gofafff to have higher prices and every- 
thing is going to go better if \ou put us into office;" and then thev 
would go into cities and say. Won arc paying too much for bread and 
the prices are going to be lower/' 

ot" Bill 

NoWj what is the object of this bill? Is it to raise prices: Why, 
wheat is quoted at a figure higher than it has becn a save itt sonic sudden 
rushes in the market, since the year 1BG6. Persons are coming here to 
Washington asking that an embargo be placed on the export of wheat 
and wheat products. There was a headline in one of the papers uiglit 
before last that said the cost to the Capital City alone would be sun hun- 
dred thousand dollars, because of the added price of wheat. It has got 
to be either a smaller loaf or a higher price. The Government ought 
at least to be neutral under those circumstances, 1 5 it going to use 
its strong hand? Is it going to tax the people, consumer and producer 
alike, to facilitate Ihc export of wheat and hence raise ihu price 
of Our primary food product? 

Now, let us look into that cotton situation for a minute. Wc 
have an unprecedented crop this year, 1 6,000.060 bales. V ery early in 
this war the Liverpool cotton exchange passed a resolution that they 
would not buy any cotton at present; the sources of demrtnd were shut 
off; the cotton textile industry is demoralised by the war. There is 
consequently a very much diminished demand. is it not perfectly in- 
evitable that the price should be lowered under those circumstances, 
namely the- large crop and the diminished demand abroad? In this 
terrible war the consumer pays the freight as lie never did before. If 
wheat were available from Odessa, if it were available from Siberia, 
if it were available from India, there would be competition, but, as it 
is now, the main source of supply is the New World* You can hx 
the price in Chicago or in Buenos Aires and add on the freight to it, 
and the consumer abroad has got to pay that freight* In Bremen the 
cost of cotton is 10 cents. Why is it so? Because of the high rate 
of freight between Galveston or Savannah or New Orleans, and the 
danger D f capture, the danger of detention, and the danger of being 
blown into eternity hy mines when you are on the way. 

Why, it was rather understood when this new regime 1 
that wc were to have lower prices. That was one of the 1 



Considerateo:* fort tug Consumer 

Now, is it to be the sole aim of governmental activity to raise 
prices? Is not the consumer entitled to the considerate attention o£ the 
administration? Will you tax the consumer and the producer nfike to 
heip the producer alone? Is that the new governmental idea that you 
are going to bring" into effect? 

Now, there is one point in this connection that 1 would like to 
mention while speaking in regard to cotton. The total product El m, as I 
said, is about 1 6,000.000 bales. A little more than a third of that 
is retained at home. The other two-thirds or less goes' abroad. That 
would moan the export of about io,.|co.ooo hales in the year, 200- 

(Cwtitwcd on ps&t 40) 
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Report of Special Committee on Merchant Marine 

Presented by William H. Douglas, Chairman of the Committee 



YOL'Ji committee, entrusted with the consideration of litis great 
national issue, have most carefully studied its" various phases, 
i lie hi J:m-.' legislation proposed in the past and now pending. 
Wt have also ln*Msi%utctl the statements of experts, the testimony 
secured by Congress, and the evidence given at recent committee bear- 
ings ol 'the House. 

No question now con (ranting the nation is so necessary to fal- 
low to a successful conclusion, none so essential to our prosperity and 
benefit as a commercial power, and of such importance in our ulti- 
mate relationship with the outside world, as the upbuilding of an Amer- 

Onr export and import trade has grown with tremendous strides, 
'and will continue to expand rapidly. Our people demand that it should 
be safeguarded, and no longer left to unknown vicissitudes and to 
shipping facilities certain to fail us in a world 's.crisrs. The European 
war lias opened the eyes of the country to a full realization of the un- 
wisdom of past indifference and delay, and the wish is universal that 
effective laws shall promptly be passed to remove this national peril. 

The objects sought to be accomplished are the establishment of 
mail, passenger and freight lines to foreign countries and our own de- 
pendencies, as well as the upbuilding; of a general merchantile fleet,' so 
as to overcome the disadvantages and loss under which we Have labor- 
ed in allowing the carrying of our merchandise to remain almost en- 
tirely in the hands of aliens. 

Government Aid Necessaby 



Your committee believe that 
these necessary safeguards for our 



. ,Governmcnt^ aid only can 

These results secured the American ration will be in a. position 
to furnish quickly, and at small cost, the necessary transports, colliers, 
auxiliaries, repair ships, etc. of every type, sire and speed required by 
the Government in case of war or any other emergency. It will maJte 
possible a clearer relationship between the Army, the Navy and the 
Merchant Marine, which is so desirable for our national defense, and 
which has proven so beneficial to other countries. The Committee 
also believe that it will enable the Government to avoid the now exist- 

purposes and or maintaining tnem tor Jong penoas witnour oenenc 
to the nation. 

Legislation extending Government aid to American shipping natu- 
rally carries with it an obligation on the part of owners to allow their 
vessels en proper compensation being paid to be utilized at the call 
of our national authorities. 

The countries of the old world are keenly alive to the advantages 
of having the finest built and best equipped mail and passenger 
steamers to connect their shores with the world's remote nations. They 
realize the immense importance of bringing the merchant and tourist 
to visit them. It means millions spent for their people's benefit, and 
millions more purchased by the foreign buyers to sell in their home 
markets. These nation's have not hesitated to, pay largo amounts 
yearly in hiiilding bounties, mileage subsidies, mail subventions, etc. 
recognizing the great advantage from a national and commercial 
standpoint, but we find no instance where a European Government has 
gone into shipping operations itself. 

The report of the Board of Trade of England, Commercial De- 
partment, issued June, 1313, informs us that twenty-six countries grant 
Bounties and subsidies in respect to shipbuilding, shipping and naviga- 
tion. In 191 1 France paid 1,334,960 pounds {$£U74,S5Q?. ' Germany 
in 1900 paid 350,000 pounds (t 1,697,500), beside subventions to 
several of their great steamship lints in addition to special custom f adit, 
ties and preferential railroad rates on export goods. Austria-Hungary 
in 191a paid Szo,zor pounds < $3,978,41 r.35}. Italy in 1912 paid 
813,600 pounds ($3,945,960), including construction and repair boun- 
ties Japan in tort paid 1,400,275 pounds ($6,791 1323.75). Kussia 
in 1913 paid 755,016 pounds ($3 ,661 $27 .60). England 5 expenditure 
in 1913 is estimated at from 800,000 pounds to 1,000,000 pounds 
($3,880,000 to $4,850,000) . The United States in 1013 paid approxi- 
mately $1,212,500, of which amount the American Line between New - 
York and Southampton received over half for carrying the mails under 
the present mail law. Probably fifty million dollars yearly is paid out by 
Europe alone for the encouragement of shipping, directly or indirectly. 

Private Ownership Advocated 

Your committee believe that it is the right of our citieens to own 
and operate our commercial fleets, and this privilege should not be 
taken away from them. They should enjoy the pride of again making 
the oversea world acquainted with our flag. Legislation enacted shoidd 
be along these lines, and accomplished at a minimum of cost and a 
maximum of efficiency, rather than adopt experimental devices. 

For years Congress, while fully realizing our necessities and prom- 
ising relief, has failed to grant it, one measure after another having 
been taken up, considered and dropped, or defeated. The present ad- 
ministration lias laid aside all previous plans and boldly advocates Gov- 
ernment purchase or construction and ownership, combined with Gov- 
ernment operation, or the leasing to private individuals or corporations 
of the tonnage ^erurcd. also asking the right to charter vessels and ne- 
charter them if desired. The reason given for this radical move ia 
that our citizens, the Government claims, are not willing or able, under 
present conditions, to provide capital for requisite tonnage, and conse- 
quently Government action is forced, rts views are embodied in what 
is known as I he Alexander Bill 11 nw before Congress, H. It, 1 8666, in- 



r 8, 19 14, amended and reintroduced as Senate Bill 
r 9, 1914. 

President Wilson in his recent address to Congress on December 
S has strongly endorsed the measure, and urges that it shall be enacted 
intq law. ft is proposed to form a corporation with a capital of tea 
million dollars, to be increased to a larger amount if required, and 
thirty million dollars ia appropriated for the purpose of purchasing 
or budding vessels. Transports or auxiliaries of the Navy and "War 
Departments, if suitable for business purposes, may also be transferred 
to the corporation, including any steamers owned and operated by the 
Panama Kailroad Company. 

GovssflsiEMT Ownership aho OaiB«ioH Us wise 

Your committee are of the opinion that Government ownership, com- 
bined with operation, is unwise, and advocates its avoidance, which 
opinion also seems to be the general verdict of the business world. Our 
Government might better profit by the successful experience of others, 
and not establish the precedent of even temporary experimental competi- 
tion with its own citizens. 

Government operation is un-American, is iikety to be more extrava- 
gant and expensive than private control, and will seriously interfere 
with Individual initiative and retards the enterprise of our citizens. 

The Alien lines now operating would be forced into competition 
with our Government, or joint cooperation would have to be entered 
into, or acquiesced in, if uniformity of rates was established; an action 
which might lead to undesirable complications. If the Government 
operated vessels of considerable speed, and rate competition was severe 
the lower speed steamers of the Alien lines would make money, 
while the Government line would lose heavily. 

- The Alexander Bill also states "The vessels purchased or con- 
structed by the United States through the Shipping Board, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, shall be of a type as 
far as the commercial requirements of the foreign trade of the United 
States may permit, suitable for use as Naval auxiliaries in the Naval 
establishment of the United State*" 

Special construction is expensive, and while speed is desirable for 
mail carriers, vessels of high speed cannot compete at equal rates 
with vessels of low speed. We must have the proper tools to do a 
certain class of work, based on the work itself. If forced to take tools 
" unsuitable, no contractor will care for the contract, and so it .would 
be -with passenger and freight lines. Men of experience versed va 
shipping matters would wish to secure their own steamers adaptable to 
the purpose contemplated.' The speed of most vessels running on Alien 
lines to China, japan, India, Australia, Africa, 'New Zealand and the 
East generally does not exceed 9J^ to IOJ^ knots on the average, and 
the same condition applies to the South American lines, with the ex- 
ception of a few vessels of a higher type that are now being operated. 

Thirty million of dollars, a large amount as it is, would only Secure a 
small number of steamers,' a mere bagatelle in comparison with im- 

with these we may be put back several critical years in making full 
provision for our necessities. On the other hand, if the. vessels are con- 
tracted for, even in part, it may mean serious delay in establishing 
contemplated oversea lines. 

The gTeat problem of your committee is to determine if 1 
can be realized in a better way than by the Government 1 
we fully appreciate that a policy should not bedisr — 
disapproval is based on good 1 
gestions and feasible plans to a 
the purposes desired, so as to 
gress. ( 

We are unwilling to accept the principles of the Alexander Bill 
and suggest. the following plan whiT 




_ Jlowing plan which, 1 we confidently believe, will 
stimulate private itutiatiye and enterprise. and^ result in t 4 -- 
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i Government to create a permanent. Pi 
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Board ^obe appointed by the President and to be 

PuhposEs, ptirres aho Authority as Tee Bcvum 
The primary purpose of the Federal Shipping Board to be 
to encourage the establishment and successful operation of an 
American Merchant. Marine. 

As an important factor in this problem the I 
make a thorough investigation of o 
tive navigation laws a -' 



as it may deem essential or ( 

The Board to have full jurisdiction— under the law— in all 
matters pertaining to oversea transportation. 
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Financial Coopkbatjon 

Subjccl to such restrictions as Congress mny impost,, the 
Federal Shipping Board 10 have authority ^o loan for a period 
of 7 years to persons or corporations of satisfactorily demon- 
strated ability, who desire to engage ui oversea transport atinn 
— preferably on routes between the United States and foreign 
ports to be approved Ly the Board— such percentage of the 
cost of building or purchasing ships as WW a fiord a safe mar- 
gin upon the investment. 

Such loans to be made at a fair rate at interest, the time of 
loan to be fixed by the Board, and to be secured by a first 

K?Srtii 0mi UP ° n ^ Df Sl " PS P rovi " ona for 

A Mahiwc Dsvsi/>rai£NT Com pan v 

To provide the necessary funds, a Marine Development 
Company with a capital of thirty million dollars ($30,000,000) 
to be incorporated : the entire capital stock to be subscribed 
for by the United States and held in trust by the Federal Ship- 
ping Board for the purposes hereinbefore set forth; said 
thirty million dollars ($30,000,000) appropriated from the 
National Treasury f to constitute the rnaximum obligation of 
the United States in connection -with this undertaking. 



Guarantee and Sale op 1 

The bonds/taken as hereinbefore set forth, to be guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Marine Development Com- 
pany and offered for sale to the public upon a slightly lower 
interest-yielding basis than that paid by the borrower; the ac- 
cruing profit to provide for the expenses of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board and of the Marine Development Company any 
surplus to he applied to a sinking or contingent fund. 

The proceeds of all sales of bonds to be similarly reinvested 
at the discretion cfthe Board during period named. 

Under the proposed plan funds essential for legitimate shipping 
operations can' be obtained, and the oversea mail and freight lines ad- 
vocated can be quickly built up, if supplemented x 
aid for service rendered to overcome the extra c 
which our vessels are subject. 

We question whether the American people are so strongly opposed 
as is claimed to the payment of reasonable subventions, which many 
think is the simplest, and probably the most inexpensive, method rq 
establish mail Lines to South America, and elsewhere, Under this plan 
no responsibility rests with the Government, contracts are made and 
bonds are given to faithfully fulfill obligations entered into, and the 
cost is defined and limited. 

As an alternate proposition the existing ocean maii act can be 
amended to provide a justifiable and fair remuneration. 

The present ocean mail Jaw which is administered by the Post 



Office Department places the speed of vessels on so high a basis in 
class i» namely 20 knots, that practically no lines have been able to 
conform to these requirements, as the cost of construction and the 
speed demanded make the. operating expense of such vessels entirely 
too high. We would suggest that the speed be reduced to 16 knots on 
first-class ships and on second-class vessels where the law now calls 
for 16 knots, that the speed be reduced to 32 knots, adequate compen- 
sation being allowed to establish lines desired- 
Alien vessels used, to establish oversea lines should be replaced at 
agreed- interval by American built, steamers of such construction and 
speed as will meet future reasonable naval requirements, so that the 
lines established ^rould ultimately operate only vessels built in our own 
shipyards, thus aiding' this great industry now languishing for want of. 
work. 

The ocean lanes are no longer free, trade routes being laid out with 
as much precision as our great railroad trunk lines, and traversed with 
almost the same regularity. The line or lines operating are as jealous h 
of their field of influence, and resent intruders with as much spirit, as 
do our corporations controlling inland means of communication. Hun- 
dreds of agreements or combmationa exist for protection and to exclude 
newcomers, profits or losses are pooled, the number of yearly sailings by 
each line ifi apportioned and ports of discharge assigned, 

Representatives of alien steamship lines meet in London, Ham- 
burg or elsewhere, and establish rates at which American goods are 
earned to al! parts of the world." By mutual agreement they can 
practically debar us at any time from being able to compete with the 
exporters of other nations. The freights charged are frequently ex- 
cessive, and the. danger and humiliation of such a position must ap- ° 
.peal strongly to our people. If rates are to be agreed upon, it is cer- 
tainly much more to our interest to have the schedule arranged here, 
or at. least we should he in a position to have a determining' voice in 
their fixing 1 . 

Out railroad experiences have taught us the unwisdom of allow- 
ing complete liberty in these matters, and that , when competition is 
destroyed, abuses will follow. Then with equal certainty must rea- 
sonable legislative regulations eventuate, so that absolute fairness to alt 
will be assured, with equal privileges and equal rates, thus placing 
shippers large and small on an equality. 

Legislation is pending providing for the supervision of ocean 
freight rates, the filing of schedules and agreements between different 
lines, granting the right of shippers to apply for rate reductions and to 
correct abuses calling for a proper system to secure payment of just 
claims, abolishing deferred rebates and unjust discriminations against 



requiring that 



granted in advance contracts must 



apply to all, and dealing with the correction and regulation of shipping 
matters for public protection. Your committee are heartily in favoc 



Foreign owners or corporal if inn cm 
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to oitr foreign bushier. Wc Uiurcfna- ndvotfaie tktE iFidividn-aK 
(inns, companies or corporations, foreign or rimi.crtir, running regular 
foreign lines should ,hu cranjwlh-d 5<> take out a Federal lictn<n: to 
optimum Such action would t;rt-ai3y facilitate and sitifjiMfy ilur work of 
the proposed Federal Hoard, cnablm^ it to control and readily regulate 
oversea traffic. 

Your committee have not ntadc anv definite recommeiifbtions re- 
garding the upbuilding of our shipyards. htUevEi.fr that if poKcics suuy 
ffcstcd are carried out. in whole or pnrt r it w ill undoubtedly result 



in the advancement of the prosperity of this industry, which it f 

be our duty strongly to encourage. The present higher cost of build- 
ing in Europe, a condition created by the war. mav also lead in lhu 
building of vessels in the United Stairs. 

RliVjSlON bf XavIGATJUX LAWS 

The belief is widespread, and experts say cs well Hounded, that 
our navigation laws in many particulars weifjh heavily on our shipping, 
placing us at a disadvantage, specially in the building 1 up of a general 
merchant marine. This matter should be thoroughly investigated by 
the Federal Shipping Board, and a proper revision accomplished 
through Congressional action. We refer to the verv strict regulation 
of American citizenship for officers and crew, the obligation to employ 
more men on deck and in the engine room than are carried on foreign 
sbips 1 various requirements which add to the expense of operation, 
proper modification of our basis of measurement to reach an inter- 
national standard j and various regulations regarding constructions, etc. 

The important question of securing American citizens to command 
and officer our fleets, including the providing of competent men for 
the engineering department, is a national necessity. The training of 
young men as seamen is essential, and the brge number yearly dis- 
chirged from our Navy, after receiving a valuable training, might be 
encouraged to go into the Merchant Marine, and if paid a yearly re- 
tainer perhaps could be induced to join a Government Navaf Reserve* 
Freight steamships engaged in foreign trade not operating in mail lines, 
but built under \ r ava. designs and carrying apprentices pledged to 
Government service, might also well be paid proper compensation. We - 
advocate that the Federal Shipping Board shall be given authority and 
sufficient funds to carry out these purposes.. 

No nation with an extended area bordering on the seas should fail 
to provide tonnage requisite to carry a large proportion of its com- 
merce. Had the European nations now at war been about equally di- 



an appalling loss to the American people, no matter in what line. of 
business they were operating, 

No One nation should control the ocean anv more than one 

countries. 

These lessons should make us realize our responsibilities and the 
risk of going on under old conditions should not for a moment .he 
tolerated. Small considerations, narrowness of opinion, sectional and 
partisan feeling should be swept aside. No sacrifice is too great to 
secure our future maritime independence. 

Legislation of a national character which reaches and benefits the 
greatest number of our people is wise legislation, and wc believe that 
pats prejudice against Government compensation to shipping, on the 
theory that it is class legislation, has now passed away. Any one who 
will study the manifest of a ship leaving an American port loaded with 
a miscellaneous cargo must admit the far-reaching advantages to all 
sections of the country. The farmer, the grower of cotton and grain,, 
the raiser of cattle, the producer of fruit, the operator of the mines, 
the packer of canned goods and the manufacturer of hardware, ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements are all represented. It will show 
flour, wheat, oats, com meal and cereals, corned beef, canned goods, 
and salmon packed in the far West, oil, rosin, turpentine and lumber 
coming from the South, carriagewarc, woodertwarc and agricultural 
machinery from the East and middle States, beside all classes of man- 
ufactured goods and machinery too numerous to mention. 



with all such matters placed in chargcof the Federal 



tst. Your committee consider that, owing to the world's shipping 
conditions. Government aid is absolutely essential to upbuild our Mer- 
chant Marine, and we recommend it be freely and adequately given. 

£nd. We believe the proposed Government plan of purchase or 
construction even, if operation is avoided by chartering to private per- 
sons is wrong in~ principle and unwise if the result sought can be se- 
cured by private initiative supplemented by reasonable Government 
aid. 

3rd. The success of other nations in giving direct aid to establish 
oversea mail and freight lines should not he disregarded, unless wo 
arc satisfied equally successful results can be accomplished ' by better, 
cheaper ami more efficient methods. 

i)th. We advocate the formation of a Federal Shipping Board and 
a Marine Development Company as outlined, the Company to ad- 
vance funds to buyers or builders of steamers, and the Board tn super- 
vise our Shipping, with full authority to tinndlc all ma tiers pertaining 
to our oversea transportation, 

' (Continued nil fnjrr gejj 



The Nation's Business 
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A Year of Service and Achievement 

Address by John H. Faliey 



Tin- ivjuiri of your lio:inl of frircctors for 1914 lias been printed 

iintl if. it\ > - bmtrls. We would |*arJ.ieuJarly request that each and 

pwynini j.j hi .ihouhl make h bin duty io read U. ^ license of the 
ffpi-iu in which it is available to you* we have, fori lie purpose of saving 
limi'i dimiJtfik'd'it froin-our program, Wc liavc tried to make it as 
brief ;i*n| eu the point as pu^sihEi;. In this process the review of the 
vunr mittiHihtcilty hn.fi lost. something of forte, Certainly it can hardly 
euuvey tn you :i rc;dly vivid picture of the work cl this organization 
during 1 liu momentous twelve months which hove passed, as it lias im- 
pressed itself on Hi is minds of your GflreetB, Directors, and committee 
numbers wIkj have L$!il close to it during Hint period. 

keprcjencnivi; and Democratic Organfcarfon 

.fust a ycarJigo, follow big a remarkable record of organization up- 
building under Lhu leadership of cue of the finest citizens of this Re- 
public and a man whhout a superior as an organizer— Mr. Harry A. 
, Wheeler of Chicago, it fell to my lot to pick up the threads and try, 
£0 far as Jay in my power, 10 at try on the work. So well was the 
foundation laid by the first President of this -organisation, such was 
the iHTpvto* and the inspiration he gave it, that it could hardly fail 
to go on. The ;l wakened spirit among business men which came from 
ihis thought of federation and unity expressed in the National Cham- 
ber litis helped wonderfully in such progress as wc have made. The 
sacrifice ami devotion of the men who have served on this Board of 
Directors, following the example of those who preceded them, has also ■ 
been a L mi Lentous factor and as a result despite the distraction;; 
brought about by uncertain business conditions and the greatest war 
the world has ever known, the Chamber of Commerce ot the United 
States has pained substantially in membership, in influence and in 
prestige. We can report that there is enrolled today in this federation 
624 organisations representing nearly three hundred thousand corpora- 
tions, itrms and individuals in this country. The individual member- 
ship, which, by amendment to your By-laws, you limited to 5,000 at 
the last Anuuat Meeting, has grown to about twenty-five hundred. An 
ideal of three years ago — an ideal which many men of good judgment 
declared was not possible 0/ accomplishment, has become a definite, 
practical fact. You have today in ihe Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States ilic largest, most representative and most democratic 
organisation of its kind m the world. 

If it be asked what has the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States done, it is enough to answer, if no other answer coold be made, 
that in little more than two years of work a virile and energetic or- 
ganization lias been created. Where before business men representing 
a tremendous clement in the prosperity and progress in this country 
-were disorganized, dealing with the problems that confronted them 
weakly and inefficiently, as separate units, without a definite program, 
divided" by sectional interests! suspicion and lack of understanding, a 
great forward step has been taken toward unity and harmony and the 
national ifcatj on of business thought. r Thousands of business men hi 
hundreds of different lines of activity have begun to think along the 
same lines, have begun to set their interdependence as never before, 
their relation io other great economic forces in this country and to 
refilize the importance of the common interest in which they are all 
concerned. 

Welding Process F rocrcssing 

That tliis welding process is completed, that it is as thorough as 
k should be, cannot be asserted with truth, but that it has, within this 
period, gone far beyond theJondest expectations of those who gathered 
in this room, April, 1912, when the first faltering steps were; taken, 
is not an exaggeration. Eut, gentlemen, it is only the beginning. Even 
ihose of ua'wliD have lived closest to it and have therefore developed 
ihe strongest opinions as to its great possibilities for good, not to busi- 
ness alone, hut to the welfare of the nation as a whole, have, I believe, 
even now bul small conception of what it may be. And what it may be- 
come and what it may do will be measured entirely by the extent 0* 
your thought of its welfare, your real cooperation and unstinted 
support, 

I believe it to he the duty, not only of every man here, but of every 
member of an organisation in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as well as every live business man in the country who is stall 
on) Aide, to post himself as to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Si tiles, to understand what it is for, what it is doing and what it can- 
do- With that information at command he should, as a part of his 
cooperation in "this undertaking, take advantage of every opportunity 
to inform other business men who do not know, and enlist their sym- 
pathy and iiilcrcst. Me should aid wherever possible in getting into 
tiic fob I any m-ganization with which he is in contact not now in the 
membership which should be represented. He should be ready to give to 
the Officers ;md Directors of the Chamber every suggestion and criti- 
tfrtii which fniiies to liim- to the end that by such contributions "to the 
t-fJiitEHon entire we may advance the work even more rapidly than it 
lutf gone lluis far. 

Voit have jusi heard the Treasurer's report. In marked degree 
it is belter than ihe statement which was laid before you a year ago, 
hut in general (he conditions under which your Board have taken the 
ropunsihilUy of Romg ahead have differed but little from 1913. On 
(lie JjivasEnn ,,f ihe last Annual Meeting President Wheeler said to 
vmi <r;mkly that the policy pursued by your Directors was not such as 
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us were interested, since we went on with an operating expehse in ex- 
cess of funds in hand, counting upon the strength of the idea and the 
resources which came to us as we proceeded to meet the financial de- 
mands upon us. -There was no other way in which we -vols id proceed, 
H at the outset we had waited! to raise a substantial fund, with whieb 
to buiEd this organization, that building would have been slow and 
painful indeed, and its success in great doubt. The time was ripe, im- 
portant problems were pressing and it we liad neglected to go forward 
with courage and confidence we would indeed have failed to respond 
to the spirit of American business. 

The year just passed lias been one of serious handicaps in the 
proper financing of this organization. At the time of the last Annual 
Meeting you may recall we reported a deficit of over $11,000. As of 
February r, 19 15, to bring our figures up to date wo have a deficit of 
less than $4,000, 

Necessity of Arousing Interest 
The cariy spring brought uncertain business conditions. Mean- 
while consideration of the future of the organization made apparent 
the fact that some definite financial plan should be devised to provide 
. for resources until the Chamber was on a paying basis. With each 
i added to the membership. and each individual 



rolled came additional income, but the cost of getting this membership 
at the outset dissipated a large part of the dues received. Membership 
cannot be built by sending out fetters or circulars. Satisfactory results 
are secured Only when your Officers and Directors are able to go them- 
selves or send j competent field men to the organizations to make clear 
the need and the possibilities of such an institution. The cost of main- 
taining a capable field staff, with its attendant traveling; expense is 
considerable, but it is absolutely necessary, not only from the stand- 
point of increased membership and revenue but to arouse interest and 
tor much needed service to the organizations themselves. 

Aside from the cost of building' up an organization, demands on 
the Chamber to do things were constantly increasing, committees were 
at work on problems of great importance to business in connection with 
which research was necessary, and secretarial assistance had to be pro- ' 
vided for such committees. Careful calculation by your Directors led 
to the conviction that when the membership work was further ad- 
vanced there would be sufficient income to da the work of the Cham- 
ber very well indeed, but until the individual membership was filled 
and more organizations came into the fold much work of the most 
important character would have to be abandoned or postponed. At 
the rate of progress in membership building- it is apparent that within 
two to three years the annual income of the organization should be 
about 5i6o,ooo.oo, a sum which -should, for some years to come, prove 
adequate. Meanwhile in the judgment of your Board there was no 
common iiense course to follow except to raise by subscription, a sum 
of money to supplement the income from dues until the Chamber 
was self-sustaining. It was felt that not only should we have money 
enough to meet current expenses, but there should be. some margin to 
work oil '* ' 'j ' 

In spite of the war and other difficulties the Board has made sub- 
stantial progress in raising a Capital Fund and a considerable propor- 
tion of the subscriptions made this year "has. been promised for two 
years more. It is not a difficult matter to settle the nftanefal c 
so far as this Chamber is concerned if the work is j 

Individual Membership Urged 
One of the most important things to he done, however, is the 
of the individual membership with the least possible delay 
i we feel we should have your generous cooperation in, 
every way you can give it* The individual member of the Chamber, 
you will remeniber T pays the modest sum of $25.00 a year in dues. He 
receives definite service for his payment, but that is a minor considera- 
tion. Every really alert business man. , who h eligible for individual 
membership should hold such a membership, if he believes there 
should be national cooperation on the part of business men, and is 
willing to prove it by helping to make it possible. 

This class of membership is also a source of strength to the 
Chamber in another way. As the Bulletins of the organization go 
out to these members there frequently come to their attention important 
details affecting the matters of legislation, the ruling of a bureau Or 
department on a business matter or an opportunity for the extension 
of the country's trade of which they are able to advise us because of 
expert knowledge, and which might otherwise escape attention for lack 
of such knowledge. The wage earner in the loyal support of his or- 
ganization which has at its command resources mart)' times greater than 
the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce have ever looked forward 
to, and the farmer in the contribution he makes to his federation, have 
given the business man an exampie which he should heed. 

The commerce of this country now amounts to more than twenty 
billions of dollars annually. With its opportunity for useful service 
■ eno financial problem in the Chamber of Comment of the 

What the Chamber Has Done 
The inevitable question in any organization similar to this when- 
ever its work is under examination is "What have you done?'* I 
have pointed out that first of all there has been laic 
for this organization and that of itself is a large a 
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without the representation nf membership m till sections of the coun- 
try the Cimrnbor had hut small %bi to re hearing on questions of us- 
tional policy effecting business. 

One of the most iriTportartt functions of the organization is to 
crystal izc and] express in open and toxical fashion the business opinion 
of this country concern in g questions of national le^aul a t Eom, it |p 
clear that that opinion would not carry weight anlete the projects un- 
der- discussion were careFufly studied by the business nuin and the 
conclusions presented were so reasonable tritfl fair tiiJit they coahl not 
be disregarded. 

It has been demonstrated that the methyls which the Chamber has 
pursued have gained the respect of ndmiuist ration aid Congressional 
leaders who have had occasion to investigate those methods. We 
have found but little evidence of unwillingness on tltc part of Con- 
gress and public officials to listen when we Imd Tacts and reasons to pre- 
sent on matters of national legislation. 

Development of Committer; System 
I will not undertake to review the question 5. dealt with by the 
Chamber thus far in its history'- ^n are familiar with them and the 
report of the Board which is in your hands covers them. If speaks 
for itself. The development of the committee system for dealing with 
questions has brought some experience and lias demonstrated that in 
most cases a study of important matters by a competent committee is 
sound andcxtrcmely useful, but in this phase of the work again we find 
the need of substantial resources if the wort is to be done properly. 
The Chamber has been able to command the unselfish services of some 
of the widest and alilest business men in this country on its commit- 
tees. The)' arc men usually engaged with important enterprises of 
their own who do not find it easy to take the time from their own af- 
fairs for the work and study necessary ► Nevertheless, they have 
given without hesitation and it is evident that En this work the Cham- 
ber can at all times command the talents of the lest there are in the na- 
tion. But we cannot" ask such men to devote themselves to personal in- 
vestigation of details, to research work; they must have secretariat as- 
sistance and with the large number of things to he done it is essential 
that the Chamber should be able to employ men of the highest character 
and competence to work with these committees. 

Under our. system committees are appointed for a year. At the 
beginning w c organized most of these committees by sections, in four 
groups representing different parts of the country. This proved 
cumbersome, however, and better results have been secured with 
smaller committees likewise representative of different lines of bust* 
ness and different sections. In practically all cases it will be neces- 
sary to follow this plan in the future. 

It is to be remembered that under our By-laws any organization 
in the membership has a right *to propose a national question for con- 
sideration. "This is important Very few of the organizations have 
thus far availed themselves of their privilege and in general practice it 
is probably true that before such a question was presented it should be 
considered by a representative ana impartial committee- The right 
of ao organization to present a proposal, however, should under no 
circumstances be abridged. 

Coopcation of Government 

The second important function of the Ch&fnbcr is to bring about 
closer cooperation between the business men of the United States, and 
Government bureaus and departments performing work of value to 



The reorganization of the Department of Commerce has been an 
encouraging incident but the utilization of its service and resources 
has "only begun- In addition there are many important bureaus as yet 
practically unknown to the business men of the United States which 
should be fully understood and made use o£. The whole system of pro- 
motion of commerce can be immensely improved with proper under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of the business interests. L We 
have a long distance to go yet before the results are In any way com- 
parable to those whteft have been secured in the great commercial coun- 
tries on the other side of the Atlantic, especially during the past twenty 
years. 

In the evolution of this cooperative phase of the Chamber's ser* 
vice the importance of the permanent headquarters of the Chamber 
maintained in Washington cannot be overestimated. Since the first of 
last August not a day has passed that the Washington bureau of the 
Chamber has not rendered some practical nid to the business men of 
the country, which measured even from the standpoint -of dollars and 
cent? has not brought dividends of several hundred per cent on every 
penny that has been invested in this organization from the beginning. 
The Legislative Service, the analysis of unoccupied foreign markets, 
\he information to business concerning important conditions brought 
about by the war, have all received gratifying praise from all parts 
of the country. 

If any member of the Chamber doubts the value of the service 
rendered he has only to examine the hundreds of letters which pour 
into the national headquarters every day to be convinced. These arc 
things which will not occur to the average business man, interested 
though he may be in the general purpose of the Chamber, unless he 
comes in direct 1 contact with them, but they mean something, neverthe- 
less. In" referring to this work I want to express on the part of our 
Board, as well as for every member who has had occasEon'to know of it, 
our thanks for the devoted and loyal services of the General Secretary, 
his assistants and the entire staff of the employees in the Washington 
office as well as that of the men who have been in the field. Down . 
to the last office boy there has been a spirit of service, pride in the or- 
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tfnnizMion and interest in the work which is esaeded in m- pmatv 
enterprise of which J haw knowledge. 

Omani«ut)n KlJieiency llurraw <♦ 
Ayeara^o f 'resident Wheeler refertod fn the fact that <«i*' nf the 
great nurds iff business orgn nidation in LhU country wri> iUr L>iJi!rlE.*h- 
incnt of a strung ueuiral bureau n> rii-L as rt I'leariujf oott>n j hvf Mi^ ex- 
change of in format hii as 10 organiunuju work itself. Tlii 
such a bureau can give in developing si anda nidation rum 
organizations is generally ret'ujmifced. iVew machinery 
organizations has been created Very raprdtv in the Lnrii 
recent years. livery where crgrMMrcLison inethods are W-\ 
rc-e&iuiiuud. Jit ihe trade assnrutimis and in tlk- rilv Mr^uii&ifoi)£ 
tEie value of united effort is being recognised mure and ninre. 1'ut 
many of these associations are without ihe resources in lennl what 
machinery ttiey can employ to the greatest advantage. They are anx- 
ious (o know what plans linvc proven successful elsewhere and the 
reasons for failure in some directions; Only a great central Nody like 
[ho Chamber can supply this information in the best way anil aid 
them in liicir work by assembling in hs headquarters the tacts needed 
and thus make them available lo ail, A lack of money in do this work 
as it should be done has thus far prevented your Directors f HntU under- 
taking it, but wc hope soon to he able to respond to the demand which 
comes to us from every direction. With the cooperation of the Xatinnal 
Association of Commercial* Executives wc hope to take the first step-i 
in the near future. Of necessity a bureau oF this sort will he a nutter 
Of growth. It will be impossible at first lo rcspnnd In all nf (he i 
quests niadcj but by degrees your lionrc] hopes that we will be Hp 
to the task. 

An interesting feature of the work of onr field men has been the 
stimulation of interest in business organisation. Their appearance in 
one city after tEie other, preaching the gosjicE of business unity a Lid 
cooperation has already brought about :t sentiment f*ir constructive 
and public-spirited work along broad lines which is an a^el to Intshhsw 
everywhere. It has helped in the nationalisation of business tEmueJit 
to a degree that can hardly he measured. 

Things To Be Done 

The experience of the Chamber in dealing with national ^ttestious 
has definitely proven that the business men of the United States, aji in 
ihe management of their private affairs, should be foresighted. Kwv 
laws arc usually a. matter of slow growth, business men generally du 
not realise this, but if we "look back into the history of important legis- 
lation in this country we will find that most legislative projects hail 
their inception many years before they reached the stage of enactment 
It has too often been the. case, however, that business men have hetu 
almost wholly oblivious of the demand for legislation in certain direv- 
tions h and the steady growth of sentiment for such legislation as a 
result of the cumulative effect of discussion. Frequently when a prn. 
posal reached the stage of being ni&du into law, they have awakenc! 
to the fact that they knew little about it r and their attitude has been one 
of uncompromising opposition when Lhey sEiouEd have sought to under- 
stand tEie need n and should have made a reasonable effort to have the 
law fit that need, without working harm to legitimate business. There 
is nothing which brings tho opinion of the business men considering 
legislation into greater disrespect than opposition to every reform, no 
matter what its merits may be or what the demand for it may he. 

ft is stated on authority that during the ■ past five years some si.My- 
five thousand laws have been placed on the statute hooks of this coun- 
try. Mmy oE them dealt with business directly or indirectly and a 
considerable number of them were framed to correct unworkable or 
unjust, legislation of the past Many of the old measures, because uf 
thoir deficiencies clogged court calendars* added unnecessary uncer- 
tainties to business and impeded justice. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent this might have 
been avoided if business years ago had tried in a careful, representa- 
tive way to make this legislation right and if legislators on their part 
bad tried to understand honest, right-minded business men a little 
better. Is it not true that there has Seen fault and misunderstanding 
on both sides, and is it not tho duty of both to learn by the e-Npcriem-c 
of the past and avoid the same error in the future? Administrations 
will change, Senators and Congressmen will come and go. a certain 
percentage, of change takes place in every Congress, hut, .legislative 
■ policies y/ill continue to evolve; measures new today and little under- 
stq&d will develop sooner or later and action will result, Laws ad- 
vanced in the public interest and meaning much for gnod or hrinu in 
h ilrE business of the count ry T depending upon thcir .liual diarncier, wifl 
come to the stage of enactment naturally. Other laws there tire tvJnVh 
business would propose, to meet problems pressing for snliniiwi. and 
which .should be kept to the front irrespective of p;mi*:ui pritiiiv-;,. ■ 
Should we not from year to year work nut our policy with ri-fi-Fcmv 
to such measures and hnvfnir' obtained the genera] view unhifkwiicH 
by prejudice or partisanship "maintain a position rightly taken wSi hunt 

Questions Already Considered 
, There are some measures of this sort concerning which tins 
Chamber has already declared its positiiftii, One of tin- lir^t wrt* the 
project of a tariff commission. We have made clear J!i::hi.|l' nf 
business men of this country on that matter. *Tlic princinh' i* nVjn 
and that fact is coming lo be generally n cognized. I'raVlrral r, -ulls 
may come from the agitation fiormcr thmt wc antiripah . Tfi> 1 'resi- 
dent of die United States has recently called attention t» cTu- fart thM 
the neiv Federal Trade Com mission ban (he authority and is ci|iiipj^'d" 
to serve in the capacity of a tariff cnmmissiim. ft has livvn ^figtfe^H 
that this commission will he ovcrwliehned willi Sf> many \ n \ inifinr'ani 
business problems that it will be difficult imlced for ii 1«i ^ive is til- 
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u>nti"ii in thk J'irkips . link- t- n [ itf] t:i trc will settle this fpiestion; 
.jit .< I IV i'V-l'LUh ii is iu iw \u>\\w\ ih:t. \i it is r Lc-llti i i li i ln 1 that the Trade 
tVinmi&sjiui ("Litiiol well tititicrthkc this iIlil y a punitive means far 
meeting i lie rn^d ntl| be it'tind and -that tvititout delay, 

"I lit IJliBJiihcr I.VJU? liktwisy [»t>iie tin record for a budget system in 
Ijn- handling of our national Itttwiuti*. Already steps arc being taken 
. In that tf i rvct u.ii i in O m^re*?? and here again it fa nja^onably cfcar that 
itii; itiiuiipl wilt jiMM-n tit made io correct, this serious deficiency in our 
gi i rorni n en I >i I systci i in 

T|ui new b'ttlerai Trade Cirunuitision will soon conic into exist' 
Liii-f. What means t« business j£teal and small must be sullied and 
j !j J^-j'.-rf c >cm"] . The Chamber's committee which reported upon the laws 
creating il wilt In: reorganized presently and will he charged with lite 
duty iff studying the {jucstions which will conte to tins new body for 
inrilleitimt. ft will from time to time report on the principles dealt 
With, The Ovttnhcr will also establish an information service cohcern- 
ii ik the work oi' the Trade Cunnnisston that nil of our membership may 
tie T idly informed corfccrnfrlft the important rjH est ions conoid urctl. Your 
Ikntnl ritso believes that il would be of the prcatest advantage if every 
organization in our membership would form a committee on this sub* 
yxt En unlet tlint our members may lie better prepared to pass upon the 
problems mid better understand the work of the Conimrssioitn 

There has been a ^rowing sentiment for chancres in our patent 
taw*, a Itt'lief that our system is not the best and that it can he im- 
proved. We (to not need to debate the importance of such legislation 
from the business standpoint. We have already given the subject study 
through a competent committee. Thai work should and must be con- 
tinued that uc may l>e prepared at the proper time to advance addi- 
lEonal views. , 

Smdy of Commercial Treaties 

Many of the Commercial Treaties, of this country are many years 
old and wholly tmsuited to present conditions. Some of them have 
been discussed! in our meetings. Tile Chamber's Committee on For- 
eij^ii Relations, as set forth in the Directors 1 report r is now engaged in 
a study of these treaties and we should be prepared to make useful 
pn£gcj>[{oii* when they arc taken up by oitr Government. 

There are other proposals which this organization has not yet 
dealt with in a definite "way and which we should be prepared to con- 
sider because they are of great importance to the common prosperity. 
The- law for the regulation of water carriers is now in Congress. It 
lias made such progress that within a coniparativcly short time it will 
undoubtedly reach the point where busiricss opinion concerning it 
should lie expressed, fs it not our duty to begin a study of it with- 
.ont delay that we utay take a position undcrstandingjy? ■ 

The now Banking and Currency Act is in operation. There is 
reason to believe that after we have had sufficient experience with it. 
.proposals will from time to time he advanced to improve it. The 
details of that act arc of vital consequence to commerce and we should 
promptly examine any proposed amendment? to it and express our 
attitude toward them. ' 

Rural credit legislation is approaching enactment. Wc might say 
that it does not concern us. but anv business man who has given thought 
to the jaibjcct will not long make such a contention. Proper laws in 
this direction may be of great advantage to the common prosperity in 
which we are all concerned. Should not business" experience help in 
making them the best possible? ? — 

National Labor Exchanges 
The development of a national system of. labor "exchanges in this 
■ country is in prospect; In Europe such systems have proven to be of 
great value hut their success is largely dependent upon sympathetic 
cooperation on the part of business men, A law to provide such a sys- 
tem in the United States will undoubtedly be presented in the next 
Congress. Should we not prepare for it nov?? 

•Following the conclusion of the present European war we wfll 
undoubtedly be obliged to meet new immigration problems in this 
country. Should we he content to sit still as we have in the past while 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants, unfitted by training- for most 
Useful service in crowded areas, congest our cities and present to us 
new' anil serious problems? Or should we plan better and try to find a 
means by which they may be directed to the farming sections to very 
much greater advantage to themselves and to the nation? 

Industrial and vocational training have been helped immensely in 
this country through the cooperation of business men. There can be 1 
no argument as to their importance. The Chamber lias had this sub- 
ject under consideration afreadw It must da more and without undue 
delay. 

Rut 1 should not I ire yon by the enumeration of many other projects 
atmopt equal in their importance of which we should be heedless no 
longer. T do not attempt to say what attitude we should take concerning 
:iny nf lhe.se matters, that is mit the i.uuctinn of your Officers* for it lias 
been provided wisely 1ha| the Chamber shall dceide its own policies, T 
merely raise these questions not as representing personal views; hut as 
reflecting ideas advanced by Emsincss men in all sections of tile country. 
We should rmt falter in fmr duly* We Should not hesitate. Js it not 
iele-tr- rh(d tve should In^k nhean mrd looking ahead provide for what 
Miv fulfrre Mflft? 

I'&jtioft oi the Naduna] Chamber 
Hut I lulieve we will nil afjree that the Chamber should establish 
its posh Eon on all great puhliu mieslions cautiously, after careful con- 
fshknlthHi and niv^ii-ration. depending ti|*n the logic of our arguments 
to gain a On U ion. Mo reover h we must not undertake to do too much. 
Tf we <leal with too fflatiy projects bur influence will be weakened 
greailv. \\\- should thcrtforv cnncuiilrnti: on the most important. 



I do not intend to dwell upon present business conditions in the 
United States; others nturc conmetcnt will, during the course of this 
meeting, review the extraordinary h^ppGmngs of the past few months.' 
Shocked as almost never Ijcforc in our history by the terrific impact of 
an unexpected iv:ir, the country's business was almost prostrated less 
than six months ago. 

The unsettling character of this disturbance you well know; and 
yet within this short period the recovery from it has been little short 
of marvelous. Able and patriotic business men, and resourceful organi- 
zations of business men, did their full share, working shoulder to 
sbouEdcr with the responsible heads of the Government in repairing the 
broken down machinery and in restoring shattered confidence. 

That this great historical happening will have far-reaching results 
cannot be denied. What the ultimate effect will -be depends largely on 
us as a people, on the wisdom of our statesmen and the courage and 
leadership of our business men. Perhaps this catastrophe has brought 
us to a keener realization of our common interest than 'ever before. 
The farmer and, the .worker have come to see their dependence on the 
transportation agencies- and the business men and likewise there has 
developed an equally better understanding on our own part of our re- 
lation to these other great interests. It seems clear that we are going 
further out into the world than ever before; that America and things- 
x i will be better known in lands where we have been almost 
In Ihis evolution let us see to it that our America carries 
: would like to have it convey, that it stands for liberty 
t dealing. On no other basis can our influence be 

longs 

NaucW Cooperation and tTriderstandme 
In the countries across the Atlantic now rent by strife, but a few 
months ago things of serious portent were developing. Violent so- 
cial, racial and religious prejudices were aroused over projected re- 
forms in nearlv all ol them." Even civil war threatened, But when 
the. cataclysm came dissensions were forgotten over night Rich and 



poor , high and low, came together in each nation 1 
cause. 

The example is sharply before us. Do we need any 
crisis than that through whicli we have passed so recently to mal 
to all of us the necessity of real t rational cooperation and unde 
ing? It is quite as patriotic, it is q^iite as much our duty, that in the 
blessedness 0 f peace we should forget prejudices and partisa 
undertake to work together efficiently and persistently, supporting 
with" alFdur energy that which makes for the greatness of the Re* 
public and of its people. 

And as we go forward in this effort' we will surely find that so far 
as business is concerned, unity of action and efficient organization will 
prove a great instrument for helpfulness and service. It is with this 
sense of service that we should support it and work for it/— for bet- 
ter business and a grander Republic 
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is to be as careful in protecting those countries from exploitation at 
the hands of our people as in protecting the rights Of people who go 
there. ; '"; 

Every man who goes from thi s country and renders a dollar's worth 
' of service fur the dollar that he col [eels is sowing seed, and it will 
spring up and others will enjoy it; but every man who goes there and' 
takes advantage of those people is doing as much as be can to Close the 
door of opportunity against Other American citizens, ' - 

American Example Abroad . 

It is more important that the American going abroad shall live up 
to the highest ideals than for the American at home. If a foreigner 
comes here and sees a bad American, the impression is lost in the fact 
chat he sees many good Americans, arid he wul remember them instead 
of the bad one. But if one man goes abroad, and is bad, the people 
there have no chance to correct their estimate of America by other men. 

I have found, m the two years in which I have been connected 
with the State Department, that the difficulties we have to contend with 

We therefore ask you to help us to maintain American standards 
among American business men who go into these countries to help 
develop them. If we can send the right kind of men, men who can 
carry intelligence that they need for their special work there> men whp 
can carry the knowledge that is required for that development — if wc 
can send such men and these men do their work well and deal honestly 
and fairly with the people, I am sure that every one will establish a 
center of American influence and that that influence will spread in pro- 
portion as we live up to the estimate which our name excites. 

Cooperation of State Department 
I am very glad to have had the privilege of speaking to so repre- 
sentative a body of American business men. Anything that the State 
Department can do for you that is legitimate and proper it will do; and 
if you will show us a man under »hc direction of the State Depart- 
ment, whether he is a consul or a diplomatic officer, who does not do 
all he can to extend legitimate, honest trade and investment, wc will 
■ e him a chance to try his hand at private business, and secure some 
• man to lake his place. 
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I WANT lo say just a few words about El 
and I want to testify to my apprecialioi 
this Chamber gave to us. Individually and 
that measure. 

The very words, "Chamber of Commerce" to inc bring Lack most 
delight ful memories of the past. Tor fourteen years I had ihe honor 
to be corporation counsel of liic Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
for many years a member of the Executive Council of the National 
Board of Trade; so I need-only say to you that when I come here lo- 
night to partake of these delightful festivities, I feel myself indeed at 
home- % 

If we V/unt to laiow something about the Federal Reserve Act and 
what it has already accomplished, we must consider just for a moment 
the system which it has displaced. We had, as you know, abouE 7500 
national hanks in the national system. and we had 7500 independent 
reserves, one held by each bank, and although they were reserves— ami 
reserves are popularly supposed to be for use in time of need — yet the 
strange thing about these reserves was that if ti bank used them in 
time of needand obeyed the law it would practically hive to stop do- 
ing business, atld it was only, the forbearance of the Comptroller of 
the Currency that prevented a receiver being instantly posted to take 
possession o? Stand its assets for its creditors. 

That was the system, the National Hank system, which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act very shortly, I believe, will completely displace. Un- 
der that system the National Banks of the country did their regular 
business in discounting notes of merchant but every note, when it 
was discounted, was placed in the vaults of the bank,- and they were 
funeral' vaults. Every bank was but a mausoleum for dead commer- 
cial notts, which could be resurrected only at the time of maturity, ami 
if any venturesome bank president with glioulish propensities took one 
of those notes out of the grave before maturity and discounted it. the 
people of the country pointed to that bank with the finder 
That was another attribute of the old system which the 
serve Batik system has taken the place of* 

Retirement bt> Nation Bank Xgtes 

Wc had also a system, and we have now, of national bank cur- 
rency. These notes were supposed to measure the expansion of trade 
and business, to expand when business expanded, and contract when 
business contracted. But those national bank notes evinced the strang- 
est peculiarity. When there was a need of expansion those notes often 
■contracted, and when there was need of contraction the notes often ex- 
panded, and sometimes, when they did expand, if they ever did follow 
the 'necessities of trade, the ivecd for the expansion had expired before 
the expansion in fact had begun. 

These notes are chained indis&ohibly to Government bonds \ the 
national bank notes, the measure^ of the country's business, were 
chained to Government bonds, which represented the destruction of 
trade and commerce,' and the necessities of the Government out of war 
and other catastrophes* In other words, my friends, the expansion of 
commerce and business of the 20th century was mdbsolubly linked to 
the Government bonds, the evidence of the destruction of business of 
the igtbvcentury. Now, there may have been some justification for 
that union in the 19th century, but the Congrcss-of the United States 
said that there Was no justification in this aoth century, and I sincerely 
hope that, the method provided for retiring these bank notes will prove 
speedy and efficacious under the Federal Reserve system. 

The old system rested on the call loan. The banks had to have 
liquid securities. The call loan was the only liquid security, but there 
was a peculiarity about the call loan. When you did not want to 
realize On it, it was liquid, but when ymi tried to realize on it, it had 
the liquidity of solid ice rather than of water. The last time our 
people tried to realize on these eall leans, last August, the stock ex- 
change quietly closed up, and the call loans were frozen up, and the 
American people could not get at them. 

Eocperts who have given much time and thought to banking ays- 
tenia have unanimously agreed that the United States Government had 
the, worst banking system in the world, but I believe, my friends, today 
we can say that the United States is entitled to the best banking sys- 
tem in the- world, and that it has got it under the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. 

Measures at TUuEt* 

You are all familiar, with the facts growing out of our troubles of 
last summer. You remember early m August the state of tension, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury and other officials hurried over to 
New York and had a conference with leading bankers. Condition.? 
were ominous. You know the exportation of gold that had taken place, 
the falling off in our exports, the prohibitive rates for foreign ex- 
change, the adverse balances of our trade, the piling up of bank re- 
serves, banks which needed to keep only 15 per cent reserve, and 
should have drawn down frat, piling up reserve on reserve, like Felion 
on Ossa, and many of them having 7$ per cent reserves against a re- 
quired reserve of 15 per cent — that was the condition, not throughout 
the whole country, but throughout many parts of the country, that was 
flashed upon our view. It was the most ominous condition, I believe, 
that the American people ever had to face. They faced it manfully 
and courageously. They have established a banking system which wilt 
make sncK a condition impossible in the future. 

Think what has happened toshow the soundness of our condition, 
if we had only had a good banking system. In this test calendar year 
of 19 14 we exported some two hundred and twenty-two millions of 



IfuM. and when you deduct (he Import*, we cxpnrivd 111-1 ih'vvmhj; hun- 
dred and sixty-live miliums : and yet that expiiri t*i mu- humlrti! and 
sixty-Jive millions 01 ^uld only ri/dtuvd the mud siiK'k in ihe Lunintry 
by eighty millions, lievause of the iittfi'nA' in f*ui" lUnlu-^rti.' rtip.plyi ami 
that wan, a decline of only u little over t per cent "if tin* nn;d atidft 
of jruht in the L.'trited States. I think this slinws must kkariv tW [mait- 
oint power t|jf 1 he United Suites in us gcrld holdings, ,mdJil-» in \U 
production. 

There wvTe inker measures of relief rdsn ilia.1 were undertaken. 
The Secretary of the Treasury debited lluriy^even mil linns rji dol- 
. lars to move the crops of the United Stales. Many men slmrtk their 
htads nnd said "You will never £ct that mimey lrtiek. It is kid eco- 
nomic policy," Every dolhr uf that money was returned in the ap- 
pointed time, atld we received $267,000 in-intercM. 

The Secreia ty of ihc Trcasu ry a Iso issue* 1 1 h ree Jn*> » In* I M 3 e ighty 
millions of A Id rich- Wetland ituies. Many shook their heads and said 
"It is dangerous. That currency will uevur he redeemed.' 1 The cur- 
rency was issued to ihe amount of three hundred and eight}' millions, 
and there is left tonight only about sixty-mo tuillEons, and that is being 
redeemed just as fast'as it can be scut in. 

But we should not forget that the Atdrieh-Vrcelnnd Act was 
amended by the Federal Reserve Act, and ihe lax on those notes was 
reduced and the amount permissible to the banks was increased h so that 
Ihc assistance rendered by the AMrtch-Vreeland notes was hiade possi- 
ble only by the Federal Reserve Act. 

You all remember the one hundred null ions gold ftind, A ireful 
investigation was made, and we found dial we owed abroad in current 
debts payable in gold about five hundred millions' of dollars. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and ihe Secretary of the Treasury appealed to ihe 
banks of the country, not lo all the banks, but to the hunks in the Cen- 
tral Reserve and the reserve cities, and wc asked for a subscription of 
one hundred millions of dollars in gold to furnish the basis for selling 
foreign exchange which our people must have 10 discharge (heir obliga- - 
lions. How loyally the banks responded to that recptest is now a matter 
of history. They gave us more than a hundred millions in gold. 

Cotton Ln.vx PVnh 

There was also the cotton loan fund of one hundred and thirty-six 
millions. People flouted at that and sneered at it. It was bail economy, 
bad economics, But the banks and the people of this < country sub- 
scribed that fund, and yet only $27,000 of ft was ever used. However, 
my friends, it did its work. It gave the farmer the opportunity to get 
along time loan if lie needed it. It gave him confidence to Isold oil to 
his cotton temporarily, to prevent collapse, and although little of the 
fund had to be used, it will go down in history as another exhibition 
of loyal cooperation on the part of banks and bankers of the United 
States, 

The Federal Reserve Act also lowered the reserves that the banks 
need hold. That released a very large amount of cash, and will furnish 
the foundation for banking operations which will justify, if needed, an 
increase in loans great enough to take care of any possible demand, in 
my opinion, on the part of the people of the United States in the near 
future. The Federal Reserve Act further mobilized the reserves, or a 
material portion oi the reserves, of the member banks, and it is un- 
necessary to say that this mobilization means everything for-tlie banking 
community. No bank any longer need keep one dollar above its legal 
reserve in its vaults. It knows that its reserved in the .Federal Reserve 
banks are concentrated and ready for use It has a powerful system 
of twelve banks ready to help it. It need never hold in its vaults a 
dollar above its reserve requirements, and if the Act permitted, it 
could safely pay every dollar of its reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and simply keep enough till money to do its current daily business, 

REOISCQUNTING COMMEKCIAL PapER, 

The Federal Reserve Act has also provided a system of rcdiscount- 
ing commercial paper, and those notes that I have said were entombed 
in the vaults of the national bank now spring to life whenever the bank 
wants to turn them into money. It need only go to the Federal Reserve 
bank, present those notes, and those notes are discounted to help the 
bank, or enable it to increase its loans. We have thus turned what 

u^S^S^t^^o^af^^ stock (SdSn^oohl^l^o^ wh* "you 
do not need to use them. 

The Act also provides an elastic system of currency— (he Federal 
Reserve notes — with a 40 per cent gold reserve behind litem, aita> in 
addition ioo per cent of commercial paper, and J believe that that will 
furnish an clastic currency sufficient to take care of the needs of this 
country in the way of expansion or contraction. 

The Act also provides for acceptances by member, national banks, 
for the first time m their history. It lias also permitted the Federal 
Reserve banks to discount acceptances of banks in the import and ex- 
port trade, and that will mean very much to the United States^' It will 
enable us to start at once upon financing ihe import trade of the United 
States, not to speak of the export trade, 

1 want simply to point out lo von that every dollar enmrihuted 
by the banks of this country to the Federal Reserve banks, boil) capi- 
tal and reserve deposits, to date about eighteen millions in capital* twr? 
" hundred and fifty-nine millions in reserve deposits — every dollar of 
I hat is Impressed with a trust forever, for ihc use of the commerce, the 
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ems of Commerce and Trade 

\LiHitimud from f&$e uj 

hiumJi* rtync. is phut dfwu. I 4.—LH lake you lu anyiher in Vir- 
ginia. J ran 1 : i k l- vnii in :l l-ikll-ltu in Kruinr* Cilv Unit has t^tajj on 
1 1 it; wliaA(> in Xew I h'lenn* nine uiilliun feet uF hardwood lumber 
suldt width ilicy ca/niiuL [ihiu. i v:m inke yOH to Sh Lnui*.ind introduce^ 
yvm to :l ^nik-nnm wlks liiw shippud twenty ill inland barrels of dour 
Khritf'.h wtiicU is shipped at Nfcw Urleaus. "srtiil for which lit holds a 
wrihyh contract at a lisraal price, , . 

Ml'li OintlBTt^W ^N"r> K^li>NSinU.irv 

1 am jusi j^oi itfj La sEty iwo things about (be condition, and the 
. remedy, by ymir wise and very ihotigluful action, will be left lo your 
own presses. Thai is +lH right. 1 Ikvc no objection lo tftit at nil. 
It is a wist? and thuughiful thing lo do. Em J want you (o sec the 
truth, not the fancies, thai we arc now stopped, shut down, closed up, 
in 4 large dtfgree, ai tta lime of o«r greatest opportunity, by the 
fact that for some reason* into which I do not now enter, there do 
■lot exist available lo America the means of shipping the goods she 
has sold. 

But there are two things I am going lo say because. 1 think they 
nrc incontrovertible and it is my duly to say them to you, J offer no 
argument from them- There arc two things which, without regard 
to what you do or what I do, American opinion will not tolerate.. I 
do not know, and in n very small sense I do not care* what it may do 
lo remedy them, but there are two existing things today which Ameri- 
can opinion will not permit to exist, no matter by whom or where 
supported or what arguments are made for them, The first thing is 
rhis > that a steamship company shall deliberately, cynically and openly 
break its written contract: No one of you would do it- You' would 
not be safe for an hour if you did, 1 have in my possession copies of 
written contracts— nay, I have looked at them, and there ate no quali- 
fying clauses, there arc no war clauses; they are simple, plain, clear, 
and without qualification. They are ruthlessly and cynically broken, 

I will tel! yon a story. One man had a contract for 32 cents a 
hundred pounds, wftii an agreement to ship twice a month, and he 
.Sent" his goods under the written contract to the city of Baltimore, 
They were refused by the company that gave the contract, and he 
was told they might be shipped at 70 cents a hundred pounds, and 
they wrote him cynically— and I have their lctters^-calmly making the 
rate 70 cents, when they had agreed in writing to make it 22, antTtcll 
inghim that instead of two ships monthly, of which u - 
they would (five him a ship next April T and then they 
man-age on his goods lying on their dock. 

I tell you, gentlemen, without regard to ihe remedy, get out of the 
way of American opinion when it learns those facts rand it is my duty, 
as charged in some small measure with providing for American com- 
merce, to let those facts be known, and God help the man, in politics 
or business, who says it shall he tolerated in this country that a steam- 
ship company shall cynically do that thing which would send a railroad 
man to jail. Von may ntakc your own remedies. ■ 1 started into 
this thing as an opponent of any existing , measure until T learned the 
full truth 

Control tlv Snii'turit; Cojii i anees 

The second thing is this. By what right, moral or lawful, does any 
steamship company say to me in my factory, when I offer thetn a shipr- 
. meat of goods, "We will select from your shipment that which pays 
us the most ; the rest nve will not lake." 

Try it on a railroad. Have them say to you, "We are short of 
car*, but we will take tjiose goods which pay a dollar a hundred and 
throe which pay twenty cents a hundred we will leave behind/' and 
see what havens to the railroad when the law gets hfm. That is 
what is happening in even- American seaport. Goods are natly re- 
fused to be carried at all at any price whatever. Telegrams quoting 
rates at night arc declared in r the morning void. A rate quoted -at 
half [inst nine Is raised at ten, and the quoted words of the steamship 
company arc worthless as sodu as they are received. They are dc* 
liheralely taking 1 occasion now to refusc/.to carry at all the products of 
certain American industries, frankly saying that they can make more 
money by carrying something else. American opinion will not tolerate 
that, "not for a moment. 

Now, I am perfectly trilling as a business man 10 meet a business 
condition. I am perfectk willing to grant lo these gentlemen enough 
to cortr even additional cost lo winch they are put. That is only 
honorable and fair. I nn^ perfectly willing that these gentlemen 
should Tmve allowed to then! the price of delay, the price of insurance, 
the price of everything which honorably causes litem expense, and 
Something to fe)pt ! when a rate which existed tonight is tomorrow 
mornine' lacked up forty-five shillings a ton and in answer to a ques* 
tioii. "What is it for?", the answer is given, "For us," I am through. 
Now the 110 tut if; that these two conditions you may make perfectly 
sure arc not going to he tolerated when American opinion g-ets on to the 
game. 1 do not care what politics a man has, his color, age or 
prey inns condition of servitude. We wift not stand in this country . 
for ilic rjght on the part of a foreign owned steamship company to 
select what particular portion of American commerce it will in its wis- 
dom choose lo ship, nor will we permit a foreign steamship company 
cynicnlly Jo violate its written contract and say to a shipper who. 
threatens t" sue. "Co on; we can afford it." Now, that is the con- 
dition in tins en tin try. T have not exaggerated it. I have seen it and 
I have Ihe contracts in my possession, copies of them. Those two 
things we are not going to tolerate. 



Xnr .\ QCEgTiyS nf Mkiu s ii,\N*T M.vhinj' 
Now, then, and finally, 1 am very much amused ,iud very much 
^surprised :tl ihe it tea of the American merchant marine being mixed up 
'in ibis particular problem that 1 have laid before you. J do not regard 
them a? at all ihe same things. The navigation bureaus of the gov- 

- emnieni are in the hands of our department. [ regard the unfolding 
and i he development of the American merchant marine as something' 
that is tfoing to take a good white and, retjuirc many Utoughtftd stciis. 

* 1 do not propose to dogmatize upon it at alb I do not know what 
will solve the question of the American merchant marine. It will 
prolably lake more than one and more than two things to solve that 
probictn. All 1 am now concerned xvilh^ is this; That no foreign 
steamship company shall have the righi lo deprive us of our oppor- 
tunity now; and what J want to get done in any way is to move the 
goods and lo open the shops and lo#ct the cotiuucrce going. 

A Plea i'uu Iuut-DiATs Actio* 

I have been consulted by certain private interests, I have not had a 
single body k "resoluting" on this subject come to mc to get a fact yet, no 
'one. 1 have said to two or three, H *When you passed your resolutions did 
ynu know those facts ? <h "No." i have said to several of thetn those 
things, I think there were three ibat were frank enough to say that 
they wotdd not have passed the resolutions if they had known the 
truth. These private interests have come, but not one single sug- 
gestion looking toward the relief of this situation has been hinted at 
in ihe most remote form by an)' of them. They have asked if they 
would he welcome to enter the field and we have said. "For God's sake 
do enter" They have said, Hl Shall we he given a full opportunity," 
"Come and be welcome/' they have been told, but not one single hint> 
remote, expressed or implied, has been given to show that any private 
or corporate interest would do anything to break the embargo. They 
have asked that I do what I could to hold up legislation, and when 1 
have said, "What will you practically doT" some of them have replied, 
"We will put on ships." "On what basis? Will you consider Amer- 
ican commerce first and its movement as the essential thing ?"* Silence, 
I want now some representative private or corporate interest to conic 
forward and say T "AVe will put ships somcwhcre r that will stop seven* 
teen dollars a hale freight for cotton. from Galveston to Rotterdam. I 
am not concerned about how it shall be done. Cod Mess the man who 
will do it in any way whatever; but it has got to be done, that is 
all. It is going to be done somehow and it is a matter, gentlemen, 
not for pleasant resolving for something to lake place a vear or two 
hence, but something that is wanted now, quickly. 

CovsaxMGjiT Cow umtciAL Vessels 

T am through except for one little tHing which is my duty to cor- 
rect in a kindly, courteous and considerate way. 1 have not any half 
truths to lay before you" this evening. r but I did have a stenographer 
here this afternoon who reported to me within half an hour certain 
things that were said. If it had been true that a loss upon the Gov- 
ernment line to Panama was made; as was here alleged, of $2,000,000, 
1 doubt if it was suggested to you that it might have been charged off 
against a credit profit and loss balance of $18,424,000. I hold in my 
hands a report up to the 31st of October of the Panama Railroad and 
Steamship Line. It had in bank on that date and in transit $3,440,000 
in cash, ft had a profit and loss balance: of ^18^24^00 from all sources 
whatever. J find an item 'reserve for depreciation on floating equip- 
ment," $546,152.02. The two ships which the company owns— tt is 
not in my department, but 1 happened to have an interview with the ■ 
vice-president of the company ten days ago and his auditor. I am tell- 
ing you the whole truth 50 far as I know It — the two: ships ^rhich the 
company owns are charged six per cent depreciation -pw'amaui^That 
is the Cunard form and that is the White Star form. ■ The more u'^.tal 
amount is 5 per cent* The Government method. uf- charging, deprecia- 
tion" is'20 per cent, more , severe than 'the' usual" private practice. ' So 
t am told. On the two ships owned by the Canal Commission which 
the company uses it 3s not true to say that neither depreciation nor in- 
terest is ehnrged against them. Both are charged. 

From Panama and Colon n the company absorbs a chaise: of 3 per 
cent per annum upon their cost, four per cent in the. shape of interest 
charges on capital account; the other four -per cent in depreciation. 
It is at the rate of wiping out the entire investment in, these Ships In 
25 years, while still paying 4 per cent interest on the entire cost through- 
out that period. The depreciation charge has been carried out ^o con- 
tinuously that in the case, of the Alliance its value is reduced upon the 
factors of the company from its original reconstructed cost of $519,000 
to ¥309,000, and in the case of the Advance from $244,060 to St 17,000. 
And after these charges and after the charging off Of an additional 
5 1 49,000 to profit and loss account, arid after overhauling the vessels at a 
cost of $too.ooo, which was charged to operating expense, the com- 
pany showed a profit in' the four months ending October 31st of about 
$Br 4 ooo. 

Now,' gentlemen, finally, and without the thought of controversy 
and in a very few words, when you go' back to your homes and there 
ponder these things, I believe you will agree with me that the matters 
which I have suggested to you are intolerable matters ; that this country, 
when it Mows them— and it is going to know them— will not long con- 
tinue to permit them to be. I do not tare to suggest a remedy. I am 

Eto any remedy that will remedy, and remedy quickly ; but in my 
lent it is the worst politics and equally bad business to get in 
ay of American commerce now. 
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FROM the tinti; that Washington first gave expression to it, until 
the fortune of war transferred to us the responsibility Tor the 
Spanish colonies, it was an accented maxim til at we should leave 
international questions to Europe. The Monroe Doctrine was largely, 
but not entirely, an expression of our desire not to get entangled in 
foreign affairs This teaching has lingered in the public mind and 
probably accour.ts today for the rather peculiar attitude of the average 
American toward foreign commerce. He considers jt individual in 
character, and somewhat in the nature of a venture. The idea of an 
organized national policy for foreign commerce has never had any real 
grip upon our national fife. Acting only upon the inspiration of neces- 
sity," we have not become a nation of foreign traders for very apparent 
reasons. The resources of the country have been sufficient for main- 
taining our international position by the sale of raw materia In and food 
products. It has required no particular skill to sell raw materials and 
the necessities for other countries, and they could be sold on our own 
soil. We have not become investors abroad because we could make 
safeT and more profitable investments at home. This economic con- 
dition has been, and is, slowly changing. As our population lias in- 
creased and our activities have become more diversified, our desire for 
foreign goods has increased and our surplus of food necessities and raw 
materials has decreased. These changes have in, equal ratio created 
our need for a foreign market for manufactured articles with which to 
maintain our balance of trade. Our interest in the matter has grown 
just as our necessity for the foreign trade has grown, until, in a per- 
fectly orderly manner, we have arrived at the point where we have be- 
gun to organize and create the essential machinery for a commerce in 
competition with the older manufacturing countries. So far we have 
acted, with apparent reluctance, upon the spur of necessity only. The 
unexpected and unbelievable war in Europe has brought the great op- 
portunity to the foreign trade of this country, —not to dispossess and 
occupy the places left temporarily vacant by our warring brethren 
across the sea, but to complete and establish permanently the institu- 
tions and principles requisite for foreign* commerce. Half of the trade 
of the world has, temporarily at least, been cut loose from its moorings. 
Much of South America with no buyer for its products or no facilities 
for their financing and shipment, the enormous German trade in Russia 
suddenly offered to the neutral world, have undoubtedly aroused Che 
imagination of this country. The half-time laborer in the idle- 1 mill, 
noting the feverish activity in a neighboring plant working on an 
export contract, begins tevsee the significance of foreign commerce to 
domestic affairs. No situation could be more favorable for bringing . 
about a full recognition arid understanding of not only the necessity 
for foreign trade, but the opportunism foreign trade; for break- 
ing down the.' distinctions' between foreign trade and domestic trade 
existing in the public mind: for the establishment of a great construc- 
tive national policy that will demand that no, product be sold abroad 
that has not first been brought to the highest state of manufacture, and 
will solidly support merchants, manufacturers, and governmental poli- 
cies to that end, * , JJ 

The subject has not been without its prophets, and we have come 
to recognize that the essential machinery consists of capital, our own 
banking facilities and ocean transportation, and governmental coop- 
eration. Capital we have, abundantly sufficient to cany on such com- 
merce, though attention should be sharply drawn to the fact that we 
are still a debtor nation, and investment abroad is not warranted — 
should, in- fact, be Vigorously discouraged, unless such investment is 
directly in the interest of our foreign commerce. Banking facilities 
are still lacking, although practical provision has heen made in the 
new Bank- Act for their eataolishment/and the work has been begun. 
The "United States merchant marine still a mentality, hut threaten- . 
ing to materialize. The sharp necessities resulting from the European 
war have so forced this question upon the public that more progress 
has been made in the last few months than in as many previous years. 
The public is beginning to understand the. question, and it is interest- 
ing to note that at last somebody has had the courage to point out 
that a reform of navigation laws enabling a ship to compete with those 
under' other flags is more vital than government aid or government 
ownership. Definite proposals are being; made and there is strong 
prospect that a beginning will be accomplished. But given these 
essentials, the machinery is still incomplete and useless without a 
definite and continuous Government policy to give permanence and 
stability to it all. 

Relation of Government 

The requisite Governmental relation is two fold; First: Govern^ 
aperation in opening new markets for our trade through the 
service, commercial attaches, and other Governmental 
agencies, operated cither by the State Department or the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; Second: Diplomatic intervention For the pur- 
pose of creating entirely new opportunities for American commerce 
or. the protection of established trade and investment against discrimi- 
nation, injustice and confiscation. 

The hist is merely a stimulant and aid to individual initiative. 
How powerful and useful it can be is clearly shown by even a casual 
examination of what has been accomplished through this means by 
the English and the Germans. For example, take Sir Edward Grey's 
proposal, made last August, of a. plan for capturing the trade of Ger- 
many and Austria. It required the col lection by Government agents 
of samples of all goods previously offered by those countries through- 
out the English colonies and neutral territory, for the inspection and 
study of English manufacturers, that they might be in the best pas- 
sible position to supplant them with goods of their own + This serv- 



ice is being expanded by our Government in a f tract ical manned and 
will no doubt keep pace with the devcj opnient of our commerce. 

The second function of government is of for greater importance* 
and involves far-reaching questions. It is, in fact, the foundation 
upon which any comprehensive program for foreign trade imifit be 
based The security of the right of property and the- enforcement- of 
equal justice is essential to any commerce. The pedlar upon our 
streets quickly abandons bis efforts and disappears if the policeman is 
prone to look the other way when the street urchins are pilfering, or 
is too fond of bananas himself Uncurtain titles result in untilled 
lands. We all know how quickly business at home shrinks from any- 
thing in the least tending to take away the private right in property — 
a ri^it that was considered so fundamental to our civilization that it 
was secured to the citizens of this country by the constitution itself. 
The chief activities of the police power of the Federal and local gov- 
ernments arc expended in preserving intact this right to the ownership 
of property, and any effort to violate it is unhesitatingly suppressed, 
even at the cost of iife. Mow ought there to be any question that a 
1 citizen investing in the instrumentalities of trade in foreign lands, pur- 
chasing property and securities and making contracts in the further- 
ance of our commerce, or even in building up a good-will for his 
particular goods and business in some other part of the world, should 
not be promptly protected in his rights in case they should be [hruat- 
uned through failure of government injustice, oppression or confisca- 
tion? Is there any hope that this work abroad will ever l*e carried 
on, under competitive conditions, unless there is certainty of such 
protection? These questions do not concern us so much as to our trade- 
in Europe and the more advanced countries of South America, but 
there Is a large section of the world where they are vitally significant. 
In the Orient, in the Caribbean in the northern part of South America, 
in Mexico^ we have the opportunity to~ do great constructive work, and 
by so doing win a place of our own in the future commerce of those 
lands, just as England did in India or the Argentine, under even more 
difficult conditions. The uncertainty of protection stands squarely in 
the way If you want to do anything in these countries, the standing 
advice is to HJ gct under the English, French or German flag. * As 
long as a question can be raised as to the property rights of Americans 
in respect to investments made outside of the territory of the United 
States, our foreign commerce will languish. Nothing beyond sporadic 
efforts will be made. Capital and the life efforts of many men are 
required. Capital is timid, and naturally wants to stay at home. It 
can only be coaxed over the border- Men will not risk their life work 
and hope of reward upon uncertainties. No broad and comprehensive 
campaign will be possible without the same certainty of support and 
protection that is afforded by the foreign offices of every world power 
but our own. This defect in our foreign policy can only be remedied 
by a wider and clearer understanding of the whole question and the 
resultant action of public opinion, ■„ 

Settled and Dependable Policy 

What we need is a settled and dependable policy, and under 
our form of Government no policy can be constant unless based 
upon a compelling public opinion. That we have wise and 
courageous men at the head of our government do^s not suffice. 
Four years is as a day in the life of a nation, and effort is wasted 
as long as 3t is possible to have one foreign policy on March 3rd 
and another on March 4th. Furthermore, our public men are 
necessarily limited in their activities by how Tar the country can be 
induced to follow them, and we must recogniie that limitation You 
need not talk to more than a hal^do/cn men on this subject before 
being confronted with such questions as "Arc we going to send good 
Americans Into foreign countries to be shot just to protect somebody's 
investment? " "^Are we going to incur the risk of a war for the sake 
of a little trade ? "'Arc we going to turn our navy into a collection 
agency? " These questions may express a narrow point of view, but 
they are too frequent and too significant of the general trend of 
thought not to make any Secretary of State consider how far he can, 
go and still preserve his usefulness, From the first all efforts to im- 
prove the consular service and make more effective all governmental 
agencies for disseminating information as to foreign markets and trade 
customs have met with a hearty approval from the general public, and 
the development of these governmental aids has consequently been 
continuous and more or less constant. But when any action looking 
toward the aid or commerce through a plan of state that might involve 
this country politically with any foreign power has been proposed or 
instituted, the American public has ' balked and the plan has failed, 
Washington's admonition in his farewell address stands as our foreign 
policy today. He said : "The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop^' That very aptly expresses our public opin- 
ion on the question today. The American public was witling to sup- 
port Secretary Hay's policy of an "open door" and equal opportunity 
in China, but when Secretary Knox followed with the most ambitious 
plan ever undertaken by American diplomacy, which consisted in 
actually putting some one through the open door and firmly placing 
the United States in the Orient, because it meant meeting the world 
on the Pacific and surrounding ourselves with political obligations and 
responsibilities En the manner of European states, the American public 
would not follow him, and the plan almost wholly failed. Secretary 
Root 1 s Pan- American policy met with public approval as ltJft| asjt 
{Continued on page 38) 
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Till- ] tritium uf ilit; rclatftMl of tiusineiw in industry is world-wide, 
'["lie [H'ludtjJtf "I the Sherman Law is ehjI confined to (lie 
. fulled Statu* sdime. 
VVIn-icvtr tlit-re is a conscious attempt at |Jopular scJf-goVemmertt, 
tilt wtrfld pt''cr + there will generally be found rt legislative attempt to 
destroy tlic power of monopoly. The republic of France, the gov- 
trnniLiNtri (if Canada. Australia, New Zealand, the South Africa]) 
Uniuii; nil nnik« monopoly nr filtcinpts to monopolize, crimes against 
the stale. *" 

This is so because private monoj>oiy is the denial of freedom, 
which wit-go i-cminff copies demand. It is the negation of democracy. 
tooKfljjfffy is monarchy, lyrical equality is a farce, if mdus trial 
fret-dum in opn^rumity "is denied. Unless the latter obtains, the former 
will 'i': litnsuletl and translated into poulical absolutism. The forms 
of iNc criminal and civil statutes, the machinery f<ir the enforcement 
of the l;m\ may di ffer with the character of the peoples of the various 
con lilt its; bm'tht: conscious legislative attempt to destroy irronopoly, 
as n rneiiace LO freedom, is present wherever government is immediate- 
ly reii|>mii;Ek r e and subject to the control of its subjects. 

That is the significant fact in a survey of world- wide evolution of 
industry and its relation io government. 

Methods of Refutation in Foreign Countries 

The machinery of government, by which the (lest rue i ton of monop- 
oly and the regulation of competition is sought, varies. In Austria, 
France and England it has Liccei kit to the courts. In Canada 
the judicial processes have been supplemented by a procedure which, 
upon complaint of persons injured, permits the question of ^attempted 
monopolization to tin investigated hy a temporary commission . mv 
pointed by the court. In New Zealand it Itas been left directly to the 
courts,- with the power vested in the Governor, in council, to reduce the 
customs duties forthwith, to restore competition, if necessary to destroy 
local monopoly. It remained for Australia in 1912 to create an inter- 
state trade commission, with a, character 01 permanency and of ex- 
pert qualifiers lion, and with' broad investigating and qua si- Judicial 
power, to investigate conditions, to enforce the laws regardng com- 
merce and to aid Australian industry* 

Rcciilad»n in the linked Stated ' 
For twenty-five years in the United States the governmental 
machinery employed has been investigation by general legislative com- 
mission or administrative officers and the instituting of court proceed- 
ings by the Department of Justice. Under conditions of gigantic cliange 
in the economic and financial structure of society in this country 
and. the worlds the manner in which the courts have performed this 
arduous function, involving technical and economic knowledge of vast 
extent, will constitute a monument to the resourcefulness and com- 
manding ability of the American Judiciary. 

In recent years, Itowever, there has been evolved a new .agency' for 
executive and quasi- judicial function in government, designed to give 
greater resiliency and freedom of action, and to afford relief that is 
more speedy, informal and direct, which within constitutional limita- 
tion seeks to avoid the law's delays, and to fit the remedy to the 
:. ft was in consonance with this devebpment that the conception 
» Federal Trade Com fission was advanced. The need of the 
s cemmuniw for such a governmental agency in this matter was 
voiced bv the overwhelming vote of the associations of commerce, that 
constitute this national body, in favor of the creation by law of a 
Federal trade commission. The idea has been advocated directly or in- 
directly by men of all political parties; and has been urged by Attorneys 
General, economists and publicists. It remained, however; for the 
President of the United States to give such impetus to the idea as to 
'translate it into an enactment of law. The language employed by the 
President in his message to Congress declares the need so clearly and 
forcefully, and withal furnishes such insight into the possibilities of' 
this instrument that T shall repeat it here: 

"And the business men of the country desire something more 
than that ilie menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and hltdllgible. They desire the advice, the 'definite guid- 
ance and information which can be supplied by an administrative 
hotly, an interstate trade commission. 

The opinion ol the country would immediately approve of 
such a commission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make 
terms with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, 
asjf the Government made itself responsible. It demands such 
a commission only as an indispensable instrument of information 
and publicity, as a clearing house for the facts by which both 
the public and the managers of great business undertakings should 
be guttled, and as an instrumentality for doing justice to business 
where I fie processes of the court's or the natural forces of correc- 
tion onijdjde the courts are inadequate to adjust the remedy to the 
wrong in a way that will meet all equities and circumstances of 
the rase, 1 ' 

The Federal Trade Commission Bill was enacted into law by prac- . 
tiealEy a umtnumnTs v»l0 of Juxh 1 1 cm sen nf Congress, and was signed 
by the 1 'resident September 1^4. The general features' ol this 
la w cuv familiar io ynii by reason of the very strong and able report 
upon tili* flintier prepared by your committee and referred to your 
lneinU^ln]] with the referendum vote conducted bv your Association. 

Ely thin tow there is in he constituted a nonpartisan bodv of 1 
of hunini:-^. r — 




than three shall be members of any single political party. The term 
of seven years, and the successive expirations of the respective terms 
ensures' continuity of purpose and that there shall be finally applied 
to this problem the Judgment and experience of a body r of business 
men of trained and specialized knowledge, who arc designed not only to 
bring an understanding of the theoretical and economic and legal 
questions involved, but as well a sympathetic appreciation of the prac- 
tical difficulties and troubles of industry, together with a comprehensive 

' " " £ -iterests and 



'c of the industries of this country and the interests 1 . 
of the general public who arc affected most by these condi- 
Jt is the logical, scientific and efficient war of meeting; tile 

Powers of the Trade Commistrnn 
Generally sji^afeing, thepowers with which the Trade Commissioa 
h clothed are of two kinds: investigative powers and quasi-judicial 
functions. There is nothing new, novel or unprecedented or of an 
inquisitorial character in the investigatory powers conferred. The 
powers previously exercised by the Treasury Department, by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, an d by 
the Bureau of Corporations in obtaining facts with reference to banks, 
navigation laws, railroads and corporations, furnish abundant precedent 
for this delegation of power. Corporations are the creations of the 
State, and it is manifestly right that the government, which created 
these instruments, should be permitted to obtain such facts with refer- 
ence to their conduct as to be assured that the interests of the people 
who constitute the State are not harmed by their actions. 

Clearing House for Facts and Information 
The Trade Commission is empowered to gather information with 
reference to the organization, business, conduct and practices of cor- 
porations ; to securer this information by reports such as it shall pre- 
scribe; to classify corporations and to make public, with due regard 
toTfie protection of trade secrets and lists of customers, so much there- 
of a* is necessary in the public interest. By this means a great body 
of useful and correlated information, may he gathered to furnish per- 
spective to government and to business. There are 314 different 
classes of industry, according to the classification made by the Direc- 
tor Of til e Census. Through reports of this kind there wuf be avafcabte 
information as to the nature and character of each' of these industries, 
the degree of centralization En each, the dominant financial control; the 



for affording to * disinterested government : agenc 
public goad and interested only in the public welfare, knowledge of and 
a general view of the whole make-up of the industry of the nation, 
with reference not only to the financial and" legal, but :as well to the 
economically helpful, aspects of the situation, -Merc, then^ is created 
that which, in the language of the President of the United States, fs. 
''an -instrument of information ' and publicity as a clearing- house :tor' 
the facts by which the public and the managers . of great business un- 
dertakings should be guided:" The justification of the Commission 
will he found in large measure by. the extent to\ which', the assembling,, 
digesting and interpreting of these data shall Vdevebp into construc- 
tive aid to business enterprises of the country, and to the extent to 
which it will render service in giving a broad sympathetic and accurate 
basis for the action of this governmental agency in the discharge of 
its functions in the service of the general "public.' fVV v - 

Upon the direction of the President, of either House of. Congress, 
the Commission is authorized to inves'tigm and retort concerning any 
alleged violations of the antitrust acts oy corporations; and whenever 
a final decree has been entered against any corporations in a suit to 
restrain violations of the antitrust acts the Commission is authorized 
to make an investigation of the manner in which the decree is carried 
out, and, in case the investigation is made upon the application of the 
Attorney General, the Commission will transmit a report of its findings 
and recommendations to the Department of Justice, and publish such 
report in its own discretion. 

Disinterested Eipert Business Opinion Available to the Courni 
The law further provides. that if, in any suit in equity brought by 
the Government under the antitrust acts, the court is of the opinion that 
relief should be granted, it may refer the matter to the Commission as 
a master in chancery to make recommendations for an appropriate form 
of dissolution decree. Thus there is placed at the disposal of the courts 
the expert business knowledge and experience of a disinterested govern- 
ment agency, which is familiar not only with the conditions of the 
industry in the particular case at bar ( but which will have as well, 
in -the coarse of time certainty, not only a broad understanding but 
also special information regarding the economic business and industrial 
conditions— all of which will be available in the aid of the courts, not 
only to the advantage oi the litigants, but as well for the protection of 
the general public. This is the translation into law of the suggestion,- 
contained in the message of the President of "an administrative commis- 
sion capable of directing and shaping corrective processes +.* + * * 
in aid of the courts," < 

To Brin£ Business Into Harmony wiih die lliw 
The Trade Commission Act provides further that upon the applica- 
tion of the Attorney General an investigation of the business of any 
' to be violating the antitrust acts may be made, and 
shall make recomrnendations for readjustment 
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which shall bring; it into accordance with the law. In the ail minisi ra- 
tion of the Department of justice there has grown up, in connection 
with trust cases, a practice which may be * 1 escribed as the entry of 
4 'consent decrees," It is a situation iv herein the Depart merit of Justice 
in the enforcement of the antitrust laws consents to a settlement of the 
suit by prescribing what it shall require T« the judgment or decree 
to be entered by the. court, and wherein the defendants thereupon go 
into court and enter their format consent to the entry of such judgment 
or decree as has. been agreed upon. This method of accommodation of 
business to (ho requirements of the law contains within it possibili- 
ties for great good and equatiy great possibilities for disas- 
trous' harm. It has been used with the preatcst of care and 
discernment by the Department of Justice in the past, and it is but 
natural that it would be used generally with a great deal of reluctance. 
Independent of the commanding abilities or the judgment of the At- 
torney General, the responsibilities involved are such as would neces- 
sarily cause a single executive officer to pause in the exercise of such 
power. By the foregoing provision of the Trade Commission Act 

" * > the Department of 
s business practices 
t nonpartisan body 
of men familiar with the whole Held of industry to which matters of ihb 
kind nfay be referred for investigation, examination and recommen- 
dation. By reason of its nonpartisan character and by reason of its 
technical knowledge it may be assumed that the recommendation of 
such a body would fortify the Judgment of the Attorney General in the 
estimation of the public, would relieve a single individual from the 
imposition of such a responsibility as this process necessarily involves, 
and might be productive of great good in the accommodation Of busi- 
ness to taw hi the changing forms of our economic and legal develop- 
ment. This situation contains the suggestion of promise of a body 
of administrative law being built up which would lie of great aid to 
business and of service to the country, It is a distinct contribution 1 
the suggestion contained that the forces of correction : 



Suate "to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way w 
II the equities and . circumstances of the case." 

Investigation of Foreign Combinfldons 
Much has recently been said in connection with the Applicability 
of the Sherman Law to foreign trade. It has been maintained, with 
much vigor, that She principles of the Sherman Law should not be ap- 
plied to business in this country that is engaged in foreign trade and 
in the extension of our foreign markets. In support of that contention 
it is urged that combination through a common selling agency is neces- 
sary in the foreign market m order to meet the competition of Euro- 
pean cartels and other combinations o£ sellers in the markets of the 
world; that the small producer and manufacturer in this country can 
not extend his markets into a foreign field except through a common 
selling agency, because of the prohibitive cost involved; that if the 
inhibitions imposed by the Sherman Law he placed upon combina- 
tions engagfid in foreign trade in the United States it would operate to 
the serious prejudice of small producers and to the distinct advantage 
and benefit of trusts, which can afford and do establish substations in 
distant parts of the world ; that the reasons for the Sherman Law do not 
obtain m. foreign countries and in foreign trade because in an interna- 
tional market^ competition is secured for the benefit and advantage of ■ 
th$ buyer through international contest for .the market. On the other 
hand, it is urged with powerful force .that to permit combinations for 
foreign trade in this; country would furnish a very convenient and ready 
vehicle for the easy violation of the Sherman Law at home, contrary 
to our public policy, and to the serious disadvantage of our citizens. 
This -phase of the controversy is a comparatively new one, -and is 
fraught' with.great importance.! The information.on this subject is 
sparse and largely based on hearsay. -What is necessary in the situ a- 
tfonare the iacts, and the: Federal Trade Commission. is entrusted with 
the duty , i>f investigating in foreign countries, combinations and other 
trade c<mditions which may affect the foreign trade of the United 
States, ttndoubudly, in conjunction with the Department of Com- 
merce and with the Department of State, a large amount of informa- 
', tkm can be obtained which will give 'authoritative information as to the 
facts which will enable the law-making power of the Government to 
address itself to the problem with greater security and confidence. 

Quiti- Judicial Function! of ihe Commission 
Both in the Trade Commission act and in the ao-ealkd Clayton act 

certain important provisions, of declarative law are enunciated, and 

the authority to "enforce compliance with these declarations is vested 

in the Federal Trade Commission, 

Unfair methods of competition, — In section 5 of the Federal 

Trade Commission act itself the following very important provision of 

declarative law is stated : 

That unfair methods of competition in commerce are here- 
by declared unlawful; l 

The act provides th&t the Commission is empowered and directed 
to prevent persons, partnerships, and corporations, except banks and 
certain common earners, from using such unfair methods of compe- 
tition, and establishes the procedure by which this may be done. 

.. In addition to the substantive provisions contained in the Federal 
Trade Commission act with- reference to unfair methods of competi- 
tion,, the Clayton act contains certain prohibitions, the enforcement of 
which is confided to the Federal Trade Commission as to corporations 
under its jurisdiction. The provisions of the law are very minute, and 
only the broad features are specified herein. 

Price discrimination.— Section 2 prohibits, in certain cases, price 
discrimination where the effect may he to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 



Tying i'tiiitrtict]s+< — Section .1 prnhihhs, in certain cases, sn*ejdled 
"lying Cami^ieuv"— -that w# emiiraeis wJiertljy, as :i condition ui salu or 
k'Eise oi LTJimuoditicrf, the idler ur lessor trxaets f.riJin llie purvhaser or 
lessee an agreement, that he shall not use t>r deal in tuber tijimmHlkits 
except [hose furnished by the seller or lessor— where the effect may 
be 10 substantially lessen competition or lend 10 create a monopoly i 
uuy line ot commerce. 

Holding cwnpvnh'S. — Section 7 prohibits, in certain cases, so-called 
'holding companies," or ihe ownership by one company of the' slock 
of another,, where the effect may be to substantially lesiieil competition 
between die companies concerned, or to restrain interstate commerce, 
or tend to create a monopoly. 

Interlocking directorates, — Section S provides that two years after 
the enactment of the law so-catted "interlocking directorates" shall be 
prohibited in certain cases, and in particular with respect to corpora- 
tions having more than $r, 000,000 capital stock and surplus/other than 
certain banks and common carriers, wherever they are or shall have 
been theretofore, by virtue of their business and location of operations 
competitorsj so that the elimination of competition by ngrocn — 
tween them would constitute a violation of any of the provi; 
any of the antitrust laws. 

Enforcement of the prohibitions of the Clayton act r — The author- 
ity to enforce the foregoing: provision* of the Clayton act is vested in 
the Federal Trade Commission as to all corporations xvhich come w ith- 
in its jurisdiction, by section 1 1 of the said net. 

Nothing could more clearly- indicate the degree of discriminating 
care which the commit tecs of Congress gave to this legislation I lift 11 the 
phraseology of the Trade Commission act and the Clayton act wiih 
reference to these prohibitions. 

* 

Proration to Moderate-Silted Business f 

Unfair methods of competition have been the chief weapon* of 
monopoly- H is generally conceded that one of the greatest menace* 
to relatively smaller industrial units is to be found, not in the superior 
efficiencies of the larger rival, but in their being able to employ unfair 
methods to destroy a competitor by local price cutting under cost, or. 
similar unfair practices. Some of the most powerful monopolies of 
the world are alleged to Itavc obtained their dominance by their ability 
to throttle competitors, equally efficient but less able to bear this strain 
involved in withstanding attacks of this kind. An industrial unit of 
reasonable size may, by reason of the personal equation, favorable lo- 
cation, or other and similar advantages, be equally or more efficient 
than its monopolistic rival, but may be quite helpless if the monopoly 
be permitted to crush it by an unfair use of its power. This is of 
especial significance to the business of the country because probably 
not one per cent of the three hundred odd thousand corporations in 
the United States have attained to a size which would approximate n 
monopolistic character. The great body of the business community is 
interested in the preservation of the channels of trade and commerce 
free and open. The "rules of the road, J ' which preserves the right of 
the Ford as well as of the high-powered motor car T must he enforced* 
and a government agency is designed for just this function in the chan- 
. nels of trade in interstate commerce, in the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Not since the Sherman Law itself has been en- 
acted has there been so important and beneficial a piece of legislation 
in the interest of the great body of business men of this country as is 
to be found in the prohibition of unfair methods of competition. It 
"n^s-v be true, as some allege, that some of these practices are already 
prcmibited by the first three sections of the Sherman Law, hut there is 
also strength in the position that the agency for preventing these prac- 
tices is usually invoked only after a very large number of practices can 
be proven to exist, under a blanket petition in equity, or under an in- 
dictment that alleges not an isolated act, but a series of act* constitut- 
ing a conspiracy in restraint of trade. In such a situation there is too 
much clanger that by the rime the remedy is applied the patient 
should be in a very weakened and dangerous condition. Mere is an 
agency that has been designed, as has been said, to destroy the vc£y_ 
seeds of monopoly in their germination, rather than lo permit them ro 
develop into a vigorous and rank growth which will throve die U^lilw 

' Procedure in the Enforcement of the Law 

Briefly stated, the procedure In the enforcement of these substan- 
tive provisions of law declared in both the Federal Trade Commission 
act and the Clayton act, as recited above, is the folio win^ri 

Whenever tile Commission believes that any person, etc,, has been 
using unfair motliods of competition or violating the provisions oi the 
Clayton act, and that its intervention in the matter would be to the 
interests of the public, it shall serve a notice on the party complained 
of, who shall have the right to appear before it and show cause why an 
order should not be made to require tltat such practices cease. Other 
parties, for good cause shown, are allowed to intervene in the pro- 
ceeding* On hearing had T if the Commission shall be of opinion that 
the practices are prohibited by the act, it shall serve an order on flic per- 
son complained of to cease and desist. If such person fails to obey 
the order of the Commission, the latter may apply to the circuit court 
oi appeals to enforce the same, and file a transcript of the record in 
the case. The court shall then take jurisdiction of the proceedings 
and have power to affirm, modify, or set aside the order of the Com- 
mission, but the finding's of the Commission as to facts, if supported! - 
by evidence, shall he conclusive, and no additional evidence is per- 
mitted to be adduced without again referring the case to the Com- 
mission for.i rehearing". The only review of the judgment and decree 
of the court is by writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court, as provided; 
{Ctntinncd OH pnt>e 38) 
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Commercial Organizations and the Government 

Address by Dr. E. E. Pratt, Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

From Glogau & Company. Chicago, IU, 

"We just delivered to a.Rut»nh House $2500.00 worth of merchandise, 
an A it coat utonly 7p lo get the Older us name Wis qivcil tf&bj' you Mine time 
nfiO, ■ Voiir Department dots more far US tllan all the forefgn trade papers 
where w« advert hm. Thank you. OlrOOAU & COMPAMV/ 1 

An export company advices that through a name mid address 
connected with s, "Foreign Trade Opportunity" announcement, 
published about three months ago h they have secured en order for ten 
safes* The order comes from Maracaibo and the cash payment is in 
Now York, the safes to be shipped oa the next Hl Red D " Line boat> 
The company in Maracaibo has taken the agency for the sales and it 
;tcd that good business will resutt. The company has secured 
i Sooner « later from about £0$ o« the inquiries received 
the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. They are doing 
with a concern in India, which amounts to about $3,000 a 



TIERE is one great difficulty in Cover tuncnt work aud that Is 
to bring about deflutle, practical action* For example, a 
confidential report comes in from an American consular agent 
stating that there arc opportunities for the investment of capital in a 
certain part of the world, say, for instance, China. Now. how is this 
in form at ion to he translated into notion? How can this particular 
agency of the Government actually briu& about the investments which 
will extend our foreign trade f 

Lack of initiative, routine* precedent, red-tape, and dependence 
on superiors have all contributed to make a Government bureau, like 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce/a sort of a strong 
room where information valuable to the business world is hoarded and 
batted back and forth between various officials and may, if the system 
Slips a cog, get out after its timeliness lias long since departed. 

It is our sincere aim and ambition that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce may give out quickly and effectively every iota 
of useful trade information. The chief function of this Bureau is to 
promote business™*Anierican business — just as it is the function of the 
Deportment of Agriculture to promote agriculture. And, by the way, 
it may interest you to know that Uncle Sam spends about £20,000,000 
annually in promoting agriculture and about £500,000 in promoting 
commerce. , ■ 

If William Smith, farmer, of Foduukville, finds his sheep dying 
from some unfamiliar disease he appeals to Washington. At once 
notable specialists arc sent out to assist him* But if John Jones* the 
employer of hundreds of men and a manufacturer of reed furniture* 
suddenly finds that on account of the European war his supplies of 
raw material are cut off, he gets cold comfort from. Washington ou 
being informed that there is no money left to send a man to develop 
new sources of raw materials in the Philippines* 

The mostdtfEcutttast of the Bureau is to accomplish these definite, 
practical tasks which are coming up every day* And this is our defi- 
nite object. In order to facilitate action and in order to bring the 
\e Bureau closer home to the business community, eight 
s have been established.. 

- L Branch Offices to Reach Business Men 
These offices have not been established for the purpose of- expli- 
cating the work already done in Washington, nor is it oar purpose to 
attempt to do the work already well done by local commercial organi- 
zations. The function of these branch offices is to stimulate foreign 
trade,' to encourage manufacturers and exporters* ta instruct them 
ind to prevent blunders which they are prone to make, and to take up 
and to push: to successful conclusions plans for promoting foreign 
trade which have been initiated abroad or in Washington, These offices 
are the eyes and ears, the nose and mouth* and indeed the fingers, of 
the Bureau at Washington* Without these branches the Bureau would 
hove to depend ou the ineffective printed page or typewritten letter 
which too, often finds an untimely grave in the wastehasket. The , 
managers of the branch offices give the Bureau a personality in their 
respective communities. 

But perhaps I ought to pause a moment to say a word as to what 
the Bureau really is. Not long ago I visited a commercial organiza- 
tion in a comparatively large city, and ajter considerable starch found 
one publication or the Bureau, which the Secretary didn't know 
existed. Many business meu, some of them here perhaps, are about 
in the some boat* They do not appreciate the value of the iuforms- 
" ' h we are distributing* 

: main, this information which is distributed by the Bureau 
_ , r a and Domestic Commerce comes from three sources: 
1, From American consuls, of whom there ore about three bundled- ■ 
located in ail parts oE the world- 
From the commercial attaches recently appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who are stationed m ten of the commer- 
cial capitals of the world. 
3. From commercial agents who are, experts ou special lines of 
business and who have roving commissions to go into cer- 
tain parts of the world and study the market for American - 
products in that locality. 
All of this information comes together in Washington and is dis- 
tributed by various means, "Commerce Reports, formerly the 
" Daily Consular and Trade Reports, are published every working 
day and contain a Jnrge part of this information. Special monographs, 
giving the results of special investigations conducted by the agents of 
the Bureau* are not less important* And finally, there is the personal 
contact not only between the managers of the branch offices and the 
business community, but in the visits of commercial attaches and 
commercial agents to the principal industrial centers of the country. 

You arc, I cxpuct, asking yourselves certain questions- Is this 
information of real valuer Has anybody ever sold any goods as a 
result of it? Von are the judges. Let me read you what some of 
you have written. 

From the Buffalo Steam Roller Company, Buffalo. N. Y* 

c hi receipt of ail order for road building 
r to over SlS00*OO* 

J. F. Richarosoh, 

Mxfiort Ji/ariagff, * ' 




machinery for ilu: 



From the Foundation Company,. New York City 

We were fortunate 



fh to secure the contract for the foundn- 
r. We are now qt *rork 

l'r RlIUlffGTON, 

President" 



This connection was made through the ' 1 Opporti 
ice. They are also getting connections jn Costa Rica, 
made in the same manner. 

From the International Steam Pump Co., New York City. 

'* W> might tike advantage of tab occasion ta state that we find the assist, 
t rendered by your Bureau of very great nitre, fadeed,, In souring- orders 
i foreign market* for Car products. 

" i fact* yonr report", etc, huve become so math * P«t of oux worlt in. 

r hues, that the lack of same would be felt at 
D, J. Gibson, 



From the Hess and Hopkins Leather Co., New York City, 



J. Gib 



fj» have taken a nice Initial order 
, find tiavc excellent 



i cor 



From Reed and Barton, Taunton; Mass 7 . 

" you will be pleaied to bur that Upon writing to the importer it 
loape referred to under the above number, we received from him «n Important 
order accompanied by a Bflbstaarjat reniittELncr In advance, although we did 
not stipulate each term a. i H. f, Macxbmdbjcjc, 

jAfer. fbetign Deportment. ** 

From the Triumph Safe & Lock Co., Connersvilie, Indiana. 

"You. will probably be interested to know that we have today received an 
order for tuO safes from Syria as a result of a foreign trade opportunity pub- 
Viahed in the Daily Consular and Trade reports* .'We are alio in receipt of an 
order for ihlpmeut to Bolivia. This order alto resulted from a Foreign trade 
Tub Tarum-H 6afs & toes: Co. Jh 



Among the various, large orders in which' the Bjureau has taken . 
part, and in each of which the aggregate' sales approximated a i 
dollars, were the following: 

Coal handling plant for the port of Durban, Sonth Africa. 



railway in 



Equipment for the c 
and 

Battleships for Sooth. American countries , t 
But the Bureau at best can do. only a very small portion of the 
' work in breaking the soil. The manufacturer must do the most of it. 
The commercial agent may indicate theVgeneral opportunities* but he 
cannot get the hasifi- material for th* biuiu™ of eaeh ^^ci . jrou^ 

But now I come to the most irm?ortrat' point which^will make in 
this address. The Department of Commerce ia plarmiug n departure 
froni precedent, a breaking down of some of the bairjeTa wbicu have 
unfortunately existed between Government and Btudneu. L 

Heretofore much of the information relatiog to foreign trade has 
been jealously guarded in the high, places of the Departments We 
now propose to place it at the disposal of any commercial organization 
which is ambitious enough to use iti ' \ 

We propose to make any commercial organisation which has a 
separate division or which appointed a man whose 'duty it is to promote 
foreign trade a definite part of the Bureau's work. ' We are willing to 
Cooperate definitely with that organization, aud to furnish it with every 
bit of information, confidential or restricted, which, we would send to 
one of our regular branch, offices. There is absolutely no doubt but 
that the local commercial organizations have an influence and on entree 
in a community that we cannot hope to acquire for years to come- 
But there is another reason for our cooperation, and that is because 
at present we are both wasting a good part of our energy in trying to 
do things which are well nigh impossible. Harare trying to reach the 
man on the job, the export man r and help him to improve his trade 
and widen his market, You are trying, with limited resources, to 
gather information by hook or crook and, as a consequence, are dnpli- 
eating our work and are too often getting stung when you attempt to 
gather original data* Essentially, we propose to wholesale the inform - 
ation and we -propose to let you retail it, , 

Let us take an. example in order to show how this would work out 
in practice. This is a case which recently came to my attention* One 
of our commercial agents traveling in .South America, cabled us* This 
is the cable : 

44 State Government, Buhta, Brazil, requests Coble floatations C.f.f, for- 1*000 
. ja high-grade Portland cement, in barrels. Terms* caah. on delivery* Jm* 
mediate shipment by steamer dwJred . Add 10 per cent for agent 7 * commiaft 1 



tons . 
mediate shipment by 
Cabl« Ottena, Babla* 
Ciuotatigjtts by cable on automobile 



Icslred. AddlOper«ntforagent T » coamiulon. 
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millimeters by 6J5 n)ilUmtl4f5 in diameter. JJusinuss, JOO monthly. Terms, 
c«»b fin delivery. References, Dnhia battles. AKctity aLu desired tor automo- 
bile -accciSOrEca . I*. X, Ouctlea FurcJra, Per an D1 Sjilco , .-.il , tlcsircs perma uti^tt 
armEiKcment ivEtUnn American iilm OQmrj&nY for supplying two theatres. I'ati- 
amh CflnaUcwuflWtfi eajedal Ly tlcai fed. ReltK noe* , any b&nk i n I'ernani bum. 

This cable was sent from Rio dc Janeiro at 7,5fl a. m, on December 
31. and arrived in this office shortly after nine o'clock in the morning 
of the same day. Before eleven. o'clock telegrams had been sent out 
to the principal business concerns in the United Slates interested in 
these products. Later in the day, do fewer than three confidential 
circulars were printed ana distributed to 14^2 business houses all over 
the country. Now we had gone in this matter about as far as we 
could, just at tbis point the commercial organizations can take up 
the work. What needs to be done is. to arouse the interest of the men 
who can actually do the business, I am afraid that too often our 
information doesn't get beyond the office boy. A live man in charge 
of a foreign trade bureau of a commercidJ organization can in a few 
minutes on the telephone or by personal visits get certain people in his 
community interested in these opportunities and, in this way, build up 
their export business and at the same time vitalize and put ittto action 
the information distributed by the Bureau. The commercial organ i- 
sation thus takes up its natural function for which it is so well fitted, 
— that of vitalising and putting; into action the information which we 
receive sun distribute. 

Kieen for Lahger Appropriations 

If effective work is to be dene by the Bureau and if the United 
Stated is in earnest about developing its foreign markets, we need 
larger appropriations to carry on this work. There are great sections 
of the world which are not now included in our scheme of commercial 
attaches. For example. Japan, India, Africa, Malaysia, the Near 
Hast, Canada, Mexico, Central America and Scandinavia, There is 
only otic man appointed for all of Russia and Siberia, ©ne man has 
all of Australia and New Zealand, Another man finds in his territory 
France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy. Our force of commercial 
attaches should be doubled. Then again there are whole industries 
which are as yet untouched by our investigators; the hardware in- 
dustry, the chemical industry; the whole field of mining and natural 
resources, and the very important field of the investment of capital. 
Then there is domestic commerce, for which we have done nothing:. 
We have even found it necessary to discontinue the publication of our 
meager figures on internal commerce. We have manuscripts of great 
value piled up in,- oar files waiting to be edited. We baye hundreds 
of inquiries unanswered and hundred* more, I regret 16 sny, per- 
functorily answered for Jack of adequate Staff . There are hundreds of 
opportunities which we" ought to follow up. All of these -things 
demand greater resources for expansion. 

-The work of the Barean of Foreign and Domestic Commerce can 
only succeed with the help and criticism of business men. They have 
stood aloof and have known little of its work* But the fault has been 
portly our own, because we have not endeavored to bring the useful- 
ness of it to the attention of the business community. On the other 
hand, the business men have in a way doubted the work of the Bureau. 

An interesting commentary on the ch*Dge of attitude, not only on 
the part of the business community but on our own part, is exemplified 
in the growth of work, in the Newport Branch Office. During the 
week of November 2& the office had 13k callers asking for all sorts of 
information. reldtive to foreign trade, Lost week the office had m 
callers and found it-diffic,Dit, in spite of;tbe fact that its staff had been 
enlarged ^ Jseep.up with the rapidly increasing; number of inquiries, 
Buring the>weet of .November 28 the office received 562 inquiries by 
mail: I^t>reek1hey received i ,4SpJ. 

Only "a few weeks ago I heard a 'prominent exporter in New York 
say that he bad never made Bsc of. the Gover nment service and never 
expected fco„ Recently I saw several . letters which he had written to . 
the Bureau asking for information, A large part of the correspondence 
which comes to the New York office', comes from export commission 
houses, which are supposed to be experts in the export field . And yet 
they ore willing and anxious to get the' information which is distributed 
by the .Bureau through its branch office in .-New York, 

It remains for us lb mslce Jhis work efficient and to pay dividends 
rinthemoney investedin it by Congress and the people of this country. 

■ • f . V ' j} "' g 

SpiciALQUAiafir^TioNsNi^EsSAStf 

.One" of the difficult problems,. however, is to find' men who are 
properly qualified and who can afford to work at the. salaries which we 
can afford to pay. You may say, and we have received many letters 
of criticism and suggestion along this line, "get practical men," 
But I add .one thing to the practical man. He must be a man who 
can report the things, which he finds out. The very best practical 
man who could not write up what he had learned, woujd be of little 
value to m. It is extremely difficult in the United States *toduy to 
find men who have a command of one or more foreign languages sod 
who know definitely, concretely,' and- practically' if you will, one line 
1 of industry or one kind of business* and who are able to report the 1 
observations' which they make. If you know of any such men, please 
send them around. ► 

me say, finally and most emphatically, that this Bureau of 
and Domestic Commerce is in a very peculiar sense your 
It belongs to the business raetr of the country. It is dedi- 
cated to your service, and if it bas not always been what yon would 
desire, lam inclined to believe that it is because you haven't interested 
yourselves sufficiently . We welcome your criticisms and suggestions. 
It ia through them that we con make progress. Let ns cooperate. 



Bank. 
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business and the agriculture ot" the United Stales, and eternally di- 
vorced from the stock markets of ttiis country; and every dollar of 
Government deposits which will be made in Ihcs 
|josed with the same trust lor the I'uiunicrvc, 
dnstry of the United Stales, 

j&b l.vTiCHi-]-Ki£Nct; With lit^ix^s 

Til is Vitst transfer of capital and reserve deposits many thought 
would cause trouble in this country. They .said "Van canftQt do it 
without Ciilliiuj in loans. You cannot do it without drawing on the 
reserve agents, and there will be trouble and contusion." Unsays, al- 
most books — volumes- — were written to show lite certainly of disaster 
ihe moment it was tried to transfer the capital and the reserve deposits- 
of these banks. Hut you know what history shows. The truth is, his- 
tory does not show anything, because there was not the slightest con* 
fusion, there was not the slightest interference with business, and ev- 
erything went so smoothly tEiat it would he hart! to find a history in the 
future that would tell you T indeed, how smoothly the whole transaction 
was accomplished. 

But there, again, the banks of the United Slates followed the ad- 
vice of the Federal Reserve Board, We said to them "Gentlemen, you 
have had released reserves, you have spare cash, you have s|>are gotd. 
We want you to make those payments out of the gold in your vaults 
and not draw on your reserve agents, for that might cause confusion. 
Furthermore, we want you to pay those reserve deposits in gold. We 
do not want any other kind of money. You have to pay your capital, 
anyway, in gold. Now, take the gold for your reserve deposits out of 
your vaults and turn it into ihc Federal Reserve banks/" Almost cvciy 
bank in the United States complied with that request, and today the 
Federal Reserve banks have their capital deposits of eighteen millions, 
their reserve deposits of two hundred and si sty millions, or there* 
a bouts, almost entirely in gold or gold certificates, and it will be only 
a Few years, in my -judgment, wEien you will see the greater part of 
the gold supply of the United States massed in those Federal Reserve 
banks, and then let any commercial panic that wishes try to lay its 
footsteps in the United States, The minute it looks at those vaults and 
sees that gold, it will fold its tent like the Arab, and that panic will 
silently steal away, - 

-As yet there has been little recourse to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
But that is because there is no necessity for it. But in a few months 
you will sec the demand for discounts increase, as well as the demand 
for Federal Reserve notes, and you will see that great system in full 



Functions of Fepi!bal Ekskhve Bank 

What are the functions of the Federal Reserve Bank? Some say 
that it is purely an emergency bank, never to be resorted to except hi 
times of dire distress. Others say it is an ordinary commercial bank, 
to compete all the time with the olhcr banks of the country. My 
friends, the truth lies between those extremes, it not only has the duly 
to meet emergencies, it has an equally strong duty to prevent emer- 
gencies before they can occur, and while ordinarily it is not supposed, 
to compete with the member banks of tins system, yet in case of any 
necessity, where the just needs of the people' of the United States de- 
mand such action, it has ample power to go into the 0[>cn market and" 
either buy or sell, at will, to protect the interests of the people of the 
United States. 

I wish X had time to talk about discount rates. They have been 
steadily falling since the Federal Reserve banks were organized. Com- 
mercial rates also have been steadily falling, and I wish 1 had the time 
to show you that that fall was caused primarily by the operations of 
the Federal Reserve system. 

Some of the bankers occasionally say: "We do not believe these 
banks can cam their dividends nr pay their expenses." They base that 
belief on the fact that in the first few months of this great system the. 
member banks have not called on them for discounts, and that they have 
not as yet made enough money, perhaps, in some instances, to pay their 
expenses or to pay dividend s, 

'What does a railroad accomplish in the first few months after 
its organization? Would any ordinary bank be supposed, two months 
.after it has been brought together, to be earning a handsome rate of 
dividends on its capital? My friends, I want to express here the most 
positive conviction that every Federal Reserve Bank in the country will 
easily meet all its expense and pay its dividends, si* per cent to its 
member banks. 

Other banks say that they cannot do business with the Federal 
Reserve Banks, that they have not any commercial paper, and that the 
law is so harsh that they have nothing they can rediscount. If n hank 
president says that to you, ask him to examine his portfolio, and if he 
cannot find in the portfolio a large amount of pa tier discountable at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, his duty is to call his directors together and 
at once change the policy of his bank, 

I believe the Federal Reserve system is giving the United States 
one of the best and soundest financial systems in the worM, Tt ia built 
on the theorv of the greatest good to the greatest number. Under it, the 
Federal Reserve Board is charged with the great responsibility of pro- 
tecting the .people of this cou ntry in their hual ness t ra nsact ions, and it wilt 
exercise its powers by fixing the discount rate lor Federal Reserve, 
Banks so that the interests of the people will be protected, 

I make the prediction here tonight that the new banking system 
will quickly be recognized as one of the best systems in the world, and 
that ultimately it will make the United States the very center of the 
world's financial exchanges. 
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The Dyestuff Situation and Its Lesson 

Address by Arthur D. Little of Boston 



\ M ANUI-AC JU11KRS of American flag* ai 
WIm '^u^ci of having to rely upon Gape Code 
iTi red or California sties for their blue. 



t are in no immediate 
I craubtrrkrs for their 
Nor is it probable 

Llmtnur lu^plc inanwrjicttirtfrit generally wllj.be forced Lo adopt the 
suKge*Liou LlccLt we utilise pair ftailvfl rainbows to supply the tinctorial 
reriiiirciucuto of tbyir industry. Six umnilis ago the situation was 
different. Ynti couM li.iVL- *old rainbows by pie foot. The people 
generally and tsvtsn Ll«J cflhjttunets of dyestulTs awoke at the RfW dec- 
laration of war to Hits long patent fact that thu lnrftfntri.es of these 
United States art- dependent upon Germany for their tfflppliea of 
coloring matters, synthetic drugs and many other highly necessary 
products derived from coal tar, A situation which had been eminently 
satisfactory lo consumers for many years suddenly appeared humiliat- 
ing mid intolerable .when the embargo first threatened to cut off sup- 
plies. There were insistent demands for the immediate inauguration 
or an American coal* tar color industry, to reliere the si tuition and 
render imirossiblc its recurrence. f L wa * tQ be established by chang- 
ing ilit; tariff and the patent laws and letting somebody else find the 
money. Government ownership of dyestuff plants was not considered 
sttrionsSy bec^u^e there were uo German plants interned . 

With tJtc lifting of the embargo and the resumption of shipments 
by way of .Rotterdam must of the humiliation disappeared while now 
there is even a growing disinclination upon tlie part of textile manu- 
facturers to let the other fellow find the money — and mate ihose 
essential change* in the tariff. The situation nevertheless remains 
one to cause concern and involves ^any factors which are worthy of 
your serious consideration. 

QltlGIN GF C0AJ>TaR COLOrt jNflt/STJIV '* ■ 

A1J the world knows that during the last fifty years a sweeping 
revolution has been effected in the art of dyeing. The vegetable dyes 
lite mgwood, fustic, suiuac h madder, indigo and tniny others, the few 
animal dyes Like cochineal and the relatively crude mineral pigments 
have all been displaced completely or in greater pert by the products 
of synthetic chemistry after a record of tinctorial service extending 
back to the days of Genesis, ', The coal -tar color industry which began 
in Tfl56 with the discovery of mauve by an English boy of eighteen, 
known later as Sir William Henry Ferkiu* soon took root in Germany 
wltere it has attained its present great develop merit and delicately 
adjusted organisation mainly through the genius of a few and the 
plodding industry of many German chemists, the far-sighted courage 
of German financiers and the technical and business sagacity of Ger- 
man managers. It is in a very real sense a created industry brought 
into being by the reaction of intellect: upon the black chaos of coat- tar- 
It is peculiarly a German industry and its products for the most part 
may justly and proudly bear the legend 11 Made in Germany/' 

■ Contrary to popular belief the products of this industry have dis- 
placed the old vegetable dyes because they are better, brighter* faster , 
easier of application, cheaper and in comparably wider in color range. 

With our textile and paper miffs, paint and varnish manufacturers, 
makers of printing inks, and Bumy minor industries thus definitely 
committed to the use of coal-tar dyes it is not surprising that the 
sudden prospect of a dyestuff famine should have occasioned grave 
concern. At the outbreak or the war the textile-mills were generally 
credited with having not more than Eve montlis' supply on hand. The 
other industries concerned were probably less fortunate. For n time 
the German embargo on dyestuff s prevented shipments and stocks 
were rapidlv depleted. Through the persistent, earnest and capable 
efforts of American . representatives of the German manufacturers 
shipments have, been resumed under some restrictions but with reason- 
able regularity. The German plants are running at about $0% 
capacity and distribution of their product is regulated by the Govern- 
ment through the Society at Dyestuff Manufacturers. The basis of 
allotment is said lo be 75% of the 1913 consumption distributed over - 
monthly shipments which must go forward in American boats.. There 
is little doubt that to prevent reshipn.ent to the Allies it is the German 
policy to keep our own En ills in a chronic state of dyestuff hunger. As 
a result many mills are now running from hand to mouth, others 
claim to l>e provided for three months and a few for a somewhat 
longer period on certain lines of colors* 

As n result of the close inter-dependence of the co&l-li 
coal-tar explosives industries there lias been a practical!, 
cessation of receipts of such dyes and developers as require for their 
manufacture nitric ncid or row materials derived from coal tar and 
available for the production of explosives. Such materials for exam- 
ple as toluol nnd carbolic acid. 

The acid Mhos and acid blacks largely used in dyeing woolens are 
already scarce as are also most yellows and oranges and a wide variety 
of bJnesund greens. Para nit rani line, used hi connection with pig- 
intttft red in poster, work is practically out of the market and it may 
be said that pigment workers tfenernlly find themselves in an especially 
precarious condition as to (lyes- 

X.trt* developer* are cut off entirely and beta-naphthol is obtainable 
nn|v at price* wlijoh are almost prohibitive. Within a fortnight a 
lartfe irciiglniui mill has purchased 1300 lbs. at Si. 50 a pound/ as against 
a normal price *>f y to V.'^ 4 ", 

fu this connection it is only just to <poiut out that the German " 
manufacturer* mid the agents and importers here have handled the 
difficult .mil abnormal situation created by the war in a spirit of great 
fm'rn^s-h. They Ilbvv prevented stocking up by greedy consumers, they 
have apportioned supplies irpartiatly on the basis of past consumption 



and they have shown remarkable restraint in the matter of prices. 
The present average advance on obtainable colors is about 25% based 
on a 10% increase in factory prfce and higher insurance and freights. 
In some cases the advance is %5-4D& There \a every prospect that 
with ttie diminution in the supply of raw materials prices will go much 
higher in the near future. There is a compensating, though some- 
what remote, possibility that the manufacture of uitro dyes and devel- 
opers uiay be resumed as the German government has subsidized tht 
construction of two large plants for the manu fact are of nitric acid 
From the air and these are expected to come into operation during the 
present mouth- 

V]i^T r Mn,j; l>v!ts Rkt^uxim; to J\U'oit 

In the face of the present emergency the textile mills ore resorting 
wherever possible to the ohl vegetable dyes and -are already making 
free use of logwood and fustic. As a result tbese woods and their 
extracts have experienced a marked advance amounting in case of fustic 
to 100^. Paper milk are endeavoring to confine their product to 
natural and white papers or those which are tinted rather than deeply 
colored and all consumers are husbanding their color resources with 
the utmost care and adopting make-shifts wherever possible, Tt is 
gratifying to note that in these efforts they have the cordial and effec- 
tive cooperation of the laboratories and technical staffs of the great 
importing agents. 

In 1913 the average dividend paid by German dye-stuff factories 
was 21,743b- The actual earnings were much greater and have sufficed 
in the past to provide sinking funds to cover the entire costs of devel- 
opment and plant. Few industries in the United States can make so 
good a showing. It seems reasonable therefore to inquire why we 
should endure indefinitely the present hardships and why we should 
not have a coal-tar color indusiry of our own which should supply our 
wants without let or hindrance from Germany.' There is but one 
answer to these questions and but one consideration to restrain us., 
We can have such an industry whenever we are prepared to pay the 
price but is it worth that price? 

Gjibjianv's Coal-Tar Color InduSTsy 

The cool-tar color and explosives industry as developed by Germany 
is probably the most highly organized of any industry in the world. 
Starting with less than a do^en crude raw materials as benzol, toluol, 
anth&icine h napthalene, carbolic, acid, etc*, derived from coal tar.it 
builds up by complex chemical processes which often involve elaborate 
and expensive plant and the most rigid scientific control of operating 
conditions more than , nine hundred separate ultimate products and 
over three hundred intermediates bo called, or oyer twelve hundred 
products in all, some of which cannot be turned out commercially 
1 in quantities much over iGO lbs. The whole system of production 
depends for its commercial efficiency upon the close correlation and 
inter-dependence of the&e many products. The. industry is self-con- 
tained* It makes its own crudes and converts its own wastes info raw 
materials for new processes to be applied, to. them by itself. The 
adjustment of the economic balance is so close that a slight change in 
the value of some one product jnay disarrange 'whole processes and 
affect disastrously many, products. ' Obviously, therefore, at this stage 
of Its developnicnt the industry must ,be considered ,os a whole if any 
effective competitive development in "this country is to be attaibed.. 
The situation is not unlike that now existing in our packing industry, 
where by rougher methods indeed but on a far greater scale the entire 
raw material is utilized in a complex series of related products which 
ore individually profitable only because of this relation to the others. 

Twenty-two factories are involved in the German dyestuff industry ' 
but by far the larger portion of the business is livthe hands" of four, 
great companies. The industry as a whole is bound. together by trade 
agreements and cooperative arrangements which- add greatly to the 
efficiency of production. ' - 

■ A few figures regarding one of these companies are instructive. 
For transportation witbin the, plant it utilizes 42 -miles of railroad* 
Its water works supply 10 billion gallons yearly. and its ice factory 
12,000 tons of ice. It has four hundred steam engines, five hundred 
electric molars, nearly as many telephone stations* and 2$ steam fire 
engines- It has n frontage on the Rhine of one and a half miles and 
handles sulphuric odd ip tank steamers* Seven years ago it employed 
217 Chemists, 142 civil engineers, S.QGQ workmen and a commercial 
staff of 918. Perhaps even more important from the present point of 
view of the American business man is this significant statement pub- 
lished by this company, 

" On looking back upon the successes which the Badische Anilin 
und Soda Fabrik has achieved since its foundation the management 
feel it to be their pleasant duty to remember gratefully the benevolent 
and appreciative support which their efforts have always met at the 
hands of the State authorities." 

Within the last few weeks Dr. B, C Hesse of New York, who 
combines in a remarkable manner the functions of the chemist and 
statistician has brought together many figures which beat upon our 
present problem and which give some indication of the price which 
we must pay for an American coal-tar color industry* 

The world's production of all coal-tar dyes is substantially 
3:00,000, 000k The annual turn over of the German plants is about 
£80,000.000. and the plant value an various estimates not far -from 
£400,000,000, It wilt be noted that the relation of plant investment 
to output is extremely high, being $5 to $1, There is one works 
chemist to every $8fJ d O00 of output and about 50,000'embloyees in oil. 
The total export value of the Germ&n product was about £55. 000.000, 
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which was distri bitted among 33 countries, Chun lakes four litiics as 
much German indigo as the United States cutis nines. The average 
wage in the industry was 4.80 marks incUisive of hoys, common labor 
and skilled labor. The average nicies wa^e was 5.85 marts or £1.40, 
which is brought by bonuses and social service lo the equivalent of 
£1,34. The gross average expert value of the 9i2 dyes produced; is 
£61,405 each, or excepting ft very few of I he moat important ihe cor- 
responding figure for llic remaining 900 or more is Dr. TIcsse 

has. characterised the German conf-tar color industry as "just about 
a one nation hiusiness " and oh tills showing [ would ask you if 
Dr, Hesse is riot rights 

It is nevertheless an industry which has been replete with romance 
and with g^eat achievement* ' The synthesis of Alizarine for example 
gave a death blow to the cultivation of madder of whicli 45 years ago 
the annual production was about 500,000 tons. Synthetic indigo upset 
the social economy of whole regions in India, and made available for 
raising food great tracts of kind before devoted to the cultivation of 
natural indigo. These triumphs of organic clieinfetry uiit|uestlouably 
reacted throughout the entire range of German industry and did much 
to convert the nation to the cult of science upon which its extra ordi- 
nary efficiency in material affairs is based. These considerations, 
coupled with the industrial miracle of the genesis of therainlioiv from 
so unpromising a material as coal-tar enable the coal-tar color industry 
to make a peculiarly powerful appeal to the imagination. We would 
be justly proud hud wc developed tt ourselves, 

Amkhicak Corow Industry Estauusukd 

We have in a sense had a coal-tar color iiidustry in this country 
for thirty years which has failed to take deep root or nourish even 
under the protection of a 30% tariff and during the very period when 
the German industry under the far greater stimulus of organised and 
persistent research achieved its greatest technical and commercial 
triumphs. There are to-day four plants in the country and they 
make perhaps 15% of the total American consumption but confine 
themselves to less than 100 products. They hold out no promise of 
extensive increase in production without government assistance to the 
extent of a 30 & ad valorem duty plus 1% cents per pound specific 
and an effective anti-dumping clause. In this connection it might be 
pointed out tliat from 1SS0 to 1883 the ad valorem duty was 35% 
with 50 cents specific. The present duty is 30% on colors and 10$ 
on intermediates with synthetic indigo and alizarine colors free. 
Under it probably not more than 17 of the 912 German dyes are com- 
pletely fabricated in this country h the regaining 83 of the 100 types 
claimed as American products are merely developed or 41 assembled " 
here from intermediates obtained from Germany . Were our own 
manufacturers to secure the entire American business it would amount* 
to only about $10.000 t 000 annually, a little more than the candy sofa 
by the Woolwortb. Stores, 

Coal-Tar Production: ik This Country 

Since the United States now produces 125iO0O t O0O gallons of coal- 
tar annually it may" here be pointed out that the country already 
possesses a coal-tar industry as distinguished from a coabtar color and 
explosives industry, and that the coal-tar industry as such has been 
developed here to an extent unthougbt of in Germany. Ah average 
tar yields. 70% of pitch and only of 'materials useful to the <coldr 
industry. In Europe the pitch is commonly used for fuel. In the 
United States upon the other baud over 90% of the pitch is utilized 
, in roofing, waterproofing' and road making, while the creosote oil and 
naphthalene find other pro 6 table and well- known applications, 

The plain underlying reason why we have been unable during 
thirty years of tariff protection to develop in this country an inde- 
pendent and self-contained coal-tar color industry while during the 
same period the Germans have magnificently succeeded is to be found 
in the failure of our manufacturers and' capitalists to realise the crea- 
tive power 'and earning capacity of industrial research. This power ' 
and this capacity have been recognized by Germany and on them , as 
corner stones her 'industries are based. As a result the German color 
plants ore now quite .capable of meeting the demands of the whole 
world when peace is once restored- Why, then, should we duplicate 
them only to plunge into an industrial warfare against the most 
strongly fortified industrial position in the world, Let us rather con- 
sole ourselves with a few reflections ami t h C n see bow otherwise we 
might spend our money to our batter advantage , 

Output of Gi&van Color Industry 

The gross business of the Wool worth 5 and 10? stores in l«H 3 
exceeded the entire export business of tbe whole German coabtar color 
industry by £11,000,000. The sales of one mail order house, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., in the same year were for greater than the total out- 
put of all these German color plants and its last special dividend is 
about twice the amount of 'their total dividend payment in 1913. The 
Eastmann Kodak Company with about twice tbe capital of the largest 
German color company, the Badische, and with .i government suit on 
its hands; earned during 1913 net profits of over Sl^OCuXOfJO, or 230% 
on its preferred stock and over 70$ on its common, while the Badische 
with "the benevolent and appreciative support" of the German 
government earned 45%. In that, year the entire German industry 
paid SH T 000 r 0OO in dividends. The Ford Motor Company with one 
stand ard iied prod uct does a greater an nual busi ness th a u al 1 tbe German 
color plants with their 1200 products and cams four times their com- 
bined dividend while paying three times their wages. 

Now that our perspective is adjusted .let us consider for a moment 
some of the things which might be done with the vast expenditure of 
effort, money and research required to establish in this country this 
"oat-nation" industry* 
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Ot tt W,\sti: or .Vati hae. RfcsoirhCES 

We should fi rsL (if all review utar t*wn nlmurt iKiuudles-i natural 
resources ami e*(>ecia|ly should! we consider our una^Hitk and shameful 
wastes. They offer report unity fof the tdlbnalc ik-ajoptntitt «f a score 
of industries each tif a iijajriuuido emnparnl.lu to Utecbu.r industry of 
Germany and for the nhuwt iutiiiedktte tipbitildiuir of hundreds of 
snndler enterprises rulsi ti vu] no less prrjfiiedilu. We w;i^l* for instance 
LSO,0Qf>,Q0O inns of a yi-Jtr. a I ill I ion fist uf natural gas a day, 

millions of tons of Has- straw at every harvest, untouched peat d^mnis 
frinuc our entire Atlantic sealniard. Gedhivc cuke ovens Ihitue fur miles 
in Heuusylvaiuei wasting precious amunmia and excite tin ctimmeut 
while the hurtling (if a Sinful huiise wtmh, draw it mub. 'i'hu yvlmle 
South is a reservoir of iudutiirhil w^dih nncipjiLd in any iii-npt-i- mcnsc. 
We have heard these things so often then wv can go to nfcyp while 
hearing I hem. We need to really sense lhem H to nut bt-fufu pur ciij|< 
scioiistics* v t clear CfHtCcplioti of whtit i litv »elually mean [u turiu-^ of 
wasted w^altd and pruriunl oE>portnuUy . VVijyU wx* do this, mid 
is no IktUer time than tu>w. Lei (is :Lf^i^^. , ^ , the Lesson ?>i" title ffW'iiiuH 
toabtnr cidor industry to iheSe far gevnVv? ]jrnnleins nud sai.>"*! ibvrn 
by the compelling agency of susiniuwi. intensive research, 

To take one illusiraUiiiL only, the applie^tioki ti> tire lumber indus- 
try of the South of one-tenth L"v research energy and skill w.J licit 
were requirett to bring the coal-tar diciiiscal iiurttslrics tp their bfi^^nt 
proud preetuiueuce would uutju^stiontthly resuEe, in the cttfatli^t uf a 
wbok strries of great interlocking industries, each tunic prjifiMljle 
than that of litinberingH The South wuuM. bv in position to dominate 
the paper market of the world, it would transport denatured alc-jbol „ 
by pipe line and tank steamer, m«ke thousands of Lous a day ut car- 
bohydrate cattle feeds, reor^auiKe and develop alou^r new lines Jind to 
far better purpose its langLiishinj^ nn^l stores indtisti r, :J ml find new 
opportunity at every band. To do these Uiinjjs in mie iijdustLy and 
many things as goorl in other industries requires only a liltle biith, 
stistrtinud, courageous cfTort h and the appreciottoii by Antericntt fnimr 
ciers of tbe earning power oF research. 



Resolutions Adopted 

(Continued from page 2) 

to ascertained facts, and should exclude recommendations unless 
called for, - — 
Federal Trade Commission Committee 

Wc appreciate the magnitude of the task committed to the fed- 
eral Trade Ccntmisstoa. the benefits rbat niay result front hearsy co- 
operation between the Commission and tEicytoenmcrcial interests of the 
country and the certain detriment sure tdarisc from an attitude of in- 
difference or opposition, 

,\Vc cordially approve the suggestion of President Kaliey to appoint 
a committee to carry this spirit of cooperation into effect and wc ex- 
press the hope tli at this voluntary committee representing :he business 
interests of the country may come to occupy a relationship tswnrd this 
Commission not unlike that providing for the Advisory CnnncEE under 
the Federal Reserve Act 

Commercial Sriiusrics 
Wheheas. Tbe lack of reliable statistical data concerning tbe ma- 
terial v entering into the production of many basic industries, together 
with tbe absence of reliable figures relating' to tbe marketing and con- 
sumption of same, is responsible to no small degree Tor unsatisfactory 
conditions which at times prevail; and 

Wkeheas* Among the cause:: o\ 9uch conditions, unsatisfactory 
and injurious to both capital and labor the most important is over' 
^reduction due to lack of adequate statistical information; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America urges Congress to increase the appropriation for the De- 
parfrncnt of Commerce and to instruct said Department to gather, 
compile and make available such information to all such industries as 
rapidly as the machinery for the work may be created efficiently. 

Presented by group of organisation members in 
District No, Vk 

Industrial Efficiency 

Whereas, No legislative enactment should hai'c as its purpose 
interfercnex with the development of industrial efficiency! and 

Wj:t£KCrtS, No legislation should infringe upon those high prin- 
ciples of American life which pledge to every American a right to 
obtain reward for merit because of superior ability, and no legislation 
should have as its result the impairment of individual ambition by levrb 
ing and restricting the rates of compensation; and 

WitEKtiAS, Limitations upon the cxpetiditure of am>r<un r i:itii>]ip 
may be so framed as to have the effect of general legfclhtiolt in their 
enunciation of a policy of government; and L 

WnIlKEAS, This Chamber has already by referendum rote auinng 
its membership expressed its opposition to an analogous limitrstiijn 
placed in the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill upon an appr^x-fai ion 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws; therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of Ameriea En Annual Meeting asseiuhted urge the iwiiflto and the 
House to reject the so-called DeitrEch amendment tt. the pending bill 
which makes appropriations for the Array in so far as tins umnMiuent 
seeks to prevent the study of methods to increase imlnstrinl eiliciency 
in manufacturing establishments of the Government and h> foiiml addi- 
tional compensadon to employees as reward for improvement in skill 
and eflort: 
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address dsat only with thcin and the broad : 
and principles which underlie .them. I shall leave out the mass of 
statistics which this subject usually produces, and often properly 
requires. 

Effect of the War ■ ■ 

In the first place lio foreign trade can be established with any 
country in the world except as there are buyers in that. country who 
have sufficient buying power. On account of the great world war 
that is going on, this buying power is seriously threatened not only 
in the warring nations but also in the neutral nations. Even before 
the war began, in every important country of the world it had been 
reduced by the high cost of living, which had been mounting so fast 
as to become a serious burden. This high cost of livingwill inevitably 
be largely increased by the cost ot war ; for even if that cost is capi- 
talized, the interest on it will add very heavily to the burdens of ■every 
citizen in every warring country. And if the settlement of this war 
is stieli that Europe remains an armed camp and every nation must 
strain itself to the utmost to keep Its armaments effective as compared 
with those of its rivals or enemies, there will be added to that increased 
high cost of living the enormous additional cost of the increasing 
armaments. 

That will curtail the buying power Df ail the wan-iug nations and 
may limit the purchases of the masses practically to the necessities of 
life for many years to come. Countries suffering from such conditions 
can offer but poor markets for trade expansion, however -good our 
planning for such expansion be. More than this, their curtailment 
of buying power must reset so strongly upon the other eouu tries of 
the world, upon South America and Asia, for example, as to make 
these other countries also poorer fields for our trade expansion than 
they would otherwise be. 

It Incomes apparent at orice then that' great exertion and gTeat 
expense for foreign trade expansion must be accompanied by nt least 
equal exertion to make the terms of settlement of the present great 
war such that Europe will not remain an armed camp. I am not bete 
to make a theoretical peace argument; I have never belonged to & 
peace organization in my life. I am here as a business man present- 
ing to business men the fundamentals of permanent trade expansion. 
As responsible business men we should ask ourselves ; —What can 

. *,..„:_...„, j„ k&.t j.t;„ tt~ e^„ j _ tjt^ L*l_^ 



we business men do, what can the United States do, to help bring 
about the right terms of settlement of the war? The question -is of 
course difficult to answer. The great nations of the world are locked 



in deadly struggle, and this struggle is so fierce that at 1 
seems to be no opportunity for any outside interference, 1 
intended. Moreover, thete is apparently no chance of peace; being 
made on any terms within the near future. From my study on the 
spot I am convinced that any fighting government that attempted to 
make peace now on any terms conceivably acceptable to their enemies, 
would perish under the wrath of their citizenship, who would 
fear that the great sacrifices they had made were not to result in the 
indemnities and other advantages that they had hoped for. 

The warring nations, then, will not propose terms oF peace until 
exhaustion or victory comes. The neutral countries, although they 
are sericm'sly affected und suffer seriously frorii the effects of the war, 
can have but little hope that any proposals they may make will be 
acceptable uow^ Tentative attempts in this direction have failed. 
The danger is, therefore, that peace will eventually he made by the 
warring nations alone and through the same diplomats who were not 
able to prevent this devastiug war. If that happens it is almost inevit- 
able that the terms of settlement will carry the seeds of the ueitt war, 
teavo Uurope an armed' cam p and will keep the whole world for years 
to come so impoverished that few if any countries will he profitable 
fields for trade expansion. 

Nation- Wide Discussion of Peace Terms 

Forttniatcly. howevcr t in .[he United Stales alE tin; warring nations 
are represented by e;rent numbers of men who ^vere either born; in one 
of those nations or are the immediate descendant* of such people. ■ if 
therefore the Imsiness men make it their bnsiiicss to bring about a 
nation *vi'ide discussion of tile terms of settlement and the principles 
it nde Hying more permanent peace, 1 bcEieve that we Can get results. 
At Brit Ihetij uilflht be confusion, error* in the discussion, and natu- 
rally racial prejudice, licit gradually a bctUrr understanding of the 
fund mutual principles, rightft and possibilities involved will came, and 
tfctf discussion will attract the attention of all the partes to the strife 
in Europe. They: hi turn will be teninted to com municate through 
their compatriots in tlds country something of their own attitude 



toward the settlement of their differences. We will find, I believe, 
that the ideas in the minds of the German people, of the French 
people, of the English people^ of the Austrian people, and the others 
will filter through to their representative groups in this country. 
More that! this I believe their governments will in this way use this 
country as a, laboratory in which to test the, prohahte reaction of their ■ 
own and their enemies' countries as to different terms of settlement! a 
thing which they regard as impossible in the warring countries at 
present. From all this there will grow up in the mosses of people in 
this country and in all other neutral countries a comprehension as to 
what terms of settlement are fundamental for a more lasting peace, 
and I believe that comprehension will also filter through to the masses 
in the warring countries. When the terms of settlement come to he 
agreed upon, this knowledge and t be will for more permanent peace 
that it produces, will help to make a settlement that will not only be 
the basis for a greater and more p 
for the inhabitants of the warring countries, but will also lave V large 
part in mating the whole world a better field for trade expansion. 

May I add a word of warning? If the United States is to have 
any direct influence finally in the terms of settlement of the war, such 
influence will depend largely on the confidence the warring nations 
have in our fairness and justice. This will be tested most largely by 
whether we play the game fairly during this war. If the waning 
nations come to believe that we are selfishly exploiting: the war, we 
shall have little influence with them, ond as I have said a bad settle- 
ment will make Europe an armed camp and among other great evils 
diminish the buying power of the world. We must play the game 
straight and not bit below the belt—mot try to take unfair advantage 
of the present export trade helplessness of any of the fighting n 

Fundamental Factors 

But granted that the war is finally over and thet 
have been such as will at once or in time make all the warring and all 
the neutral notions better fields for trade expansion yet there are other 
fundamental factors that must he ri^htLy dealt with before any import- 
ant permanent trade expansion can be ours. 

It is by scientific study of such fundamentals, by industrial and 
vocational education, hard work and very thorough organization of 
national and international business machinery that the Germans have 
won for themselves one of the foremost places in the world of com- 
merce. The other great exporting countries also have done similar 
work in varying degrees. These qualities will not be extinguished by 
the war. On the contrary the necessity of rehabilitation after the 
war will make them redouble their efforts for foreign trade. 

While, therefore, we may he able to greatly increase our exports 
during the next two or three years,, the outlook is that after the 
warring nations have ended the war and re-established their producing 
organizations the competition for the world's markets will be fiercer 
than it has ever been before in the world's history- Moreover, some 
, of the warring countries, if not all, will be obliged to get this trade at 
whatever price they can and win undersell us. Even then they will 

Ocean Carriagfc' . 

Of the fundamental factors that must he made right the first and 
is ocean carnage. I shall not t in addressing an audience of 



, attempt to prove what they already know— gamely , the 
basic influence of ocean carriage over foreign trade. ,£s a f 



a goods we export, however, the mar- 
: price and any excess in the cost of 
deducted from the price, tbe producer 



truth on goods made and sold in this country the market price includes 
tbe proper cost of transportation whatever it may reasonably be, and 
generally speaking- rises and falls in a manner to absorb this cost of 
transportation without necessarily diminishing the profit , either to the 
producer or tbe middleman. Ou goods t - 
ket price is the world's market 
transportation must as a rule be d 

can get; and this deduction under ordinary circumstances £ 
only what he exports but also what he sells at home. 

Evils similar to those formerly complained of in railroad rates may 
occur in ocean carriage. For instance, there may be understandings, 
conferences, combinations, which lead to the formation of great shipping 
trusts. Those trusts may have practically monopoly power. Under 
these monopolies rates may be unjust and excessive and rebates may 
be given to large shippers which may tend to bring forth other monopo- 
lies, that is monopolies of buying and selling. Ports may he unjustly 
discriminated against, and extraordinary speculation in the prices of 
commodities mode possible* ' 4 

Mr. David X,uhin> an American, the founder of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, which is a very successful institution collect - 
' ing^repurting and making common property the statistics of Quantities 
and prices of the world's staples, which is done by important repre- 
sentatives of this and other leading countries has stated this latter point 
as follows v — ' r Ocean r rates are, an important, factor in the formation 
of the world's price for commodities. The chief directors of the few 
shipping lines have it in their power, therefore, by federating their 
efforts, to raise and lower the prices of staples' in any of the r. 
ports of the world, by lowering or raising the cost of carr" 
this manner they lower the cost of the product and buy ; 
raise the cost and sell, and pocket the difference." 

The same reasons, therefore, which held good for the regulation 
and control of railroad rates by an interstate Commerce Commission 
likewise bold good for the regulation and control of ocean carriage 



through an [nteru^tion^l Commerce Commission. Indeed sttch an 
International Commission lias " already been discussed by tlie 
i r : I ■: ■ r 1 1 =. : . ioiial Institute of Agriculture. Our business men hl l ^ 
not be til fear of such a commission- Jn VG-Sl fen^ : oi a would show that 
fixed reasonably profitable rates for x occau carriage would give tht;m 
what they mast need, — a basis of rational calculation on which to 
mofce offers to buyers in foreign countries. This would also be more 
profitable to shippers than Use present wasteful method. 

Banks and Foreign Trade 

TfaiS next foundation stone for trade expansion must be bid by the 
banks* If we are to really get wis at wc want in foreign trade we must 
have at least as good faetEitius as our rivals have. Tile first and most 
necessary of these are financial facilities. 

Our banks should do pioneer work in establishing, ft nan chit: and 
promoting our foreign commerce, at least to the extent which the 
English and German hanks have done* In this work the banks should 
take the broad and statesmanlike view rather than let questions of 
immediate profit into* Moreover, there an; excellent reason^ why it 
should be done not by individual banks but by all the banks or groups 
of banks acting in co-operation h or at least by the co-operation of all 
the banks of a region or of n city. But if any of the "banks are 
tin willing to co-operate the other banks should be encouraged to do 
this work and helped to reap the reward for their initiative and 
couragei, a reward jjy the *vay which is likely to include a very much 
increased claim on domestic banking business. 

First of all, branches and subsidiary banks should be established, the 
first consideration being the opportunity to develop American com- 
merce in the new territory. 

The primary work of these banks is of course the day-to day 
financing of both our import and our export business through various 
forms of acceptances, etc Being on the spot in these foreign countries 
they will know local conditions much better than heretofore, and as a 
result one of the great hindrances in the past to the proper develop- 
ment of our expbrt trade will practically disappear h — riiamely, the lock 
of data for the giving of such proper credits, as the' buyers have been 
able to get from our competitors in these markets. There are, bow- 
-ever, a number of other services of great value which they can render. 
For instance, they are often in even a better position than our govern- 
ment officials or producers to obtain timely information regarding 
important contracts, works and government orders about to be awarded : 
and they are therefore able to be of great assistance to American firms 
which ore seeking such awards. They can also bring to the attention 
■of foreign purchasers American firms, and to the American firms 
desirable representatives and possible customers in foreign countries. 
It is not to be expected that foreign hanking houses will consistently 
and as. a matter of policy great to American firms these facilities. 
Given then proper fields for trade expansion, proper ocean carriage 
oper financing, there still remains what is ordinarily considered 
" i ; accessary for foreign trade- the selling of the goods in 

Joint Action by Trad ft AssociatforiSi 

Although there ore notable exceptions where individual concerns 
have created important foreiga markets for their products, experience 
has taught that all foreign trade that is in really worth-while quantities 
and permanent, must be obtained by 'cooperation qf business men ; 
and this is based on the fact that the marlceES to be conquered must be 
'tidied. Moreover, they must be continuously watched 
. if the trade is to be retained. Such study and invest* 
i too costly for all but a few exceptionally large concerns, 
fy I believe it is not the best method for even stich firms to 
. work 'alone, because a 1 market laboriously earned may be ruined by 
commercial misdeeds of irresponsible or fraudulent home competitors 
or even by the ignorance or carelessness of honest firms, 

Tt seems to me, therefore, that the best method for the investiga* 
tion and conquering of foreign markets is that it shall be made for 
each trade by its national trade organization, by which almost every 
kind of business in this country is represented. I mean that such 
. trade organizations shall send the ablest representatives they can pro- 
cure into foreign countries to investigate, study and organize the 
markets* All the information they obtain and all the help they can 
give should be common to all members. In this way they will be of 
very great help, because the possibilities of foreign trade for each 
member of such, organizations will be greatly increased if as the result 
of the work of the organization the class of goods they produce are 
sold abroad by the United States instead of by other countries. Con- 
cisely J mean that it is for the best interests of any exporting member 
of a trade organization that he and the other members of this trade 
organization shall together sell a foreign nation the great bulk of their 
"i in his line, rather than that he himself shall sell as " 
■ 7 to such a nation and the rest < 
- competitors of other r 
s trade organization* 

Insurance of Contracts 

In order to bring this about, I propose another new machine. 
That is n tliat these trade organizations, or insurance companies created 
by them, shall insure the contracts for deliveries of goods that they 
sell. What I mean is this: Every man who buys a bill of goods from 
the United States should get with the purchase an insurance policy 

i the quantity 
Ise an agreed- 
. the failure to 

fulfill the contract e 

Connected with this should be a system of arbitrating on the spot 
any differences that may arise between buyer and seller. As the in- 
surancc company would have the right of recourse, to the producer, 



wild be comparatively trifling afftl conlil 



the cost of such insur.itic 
he paid without any bard? 



As ait additional piece of machinery which wmi|<1 give t<* a butler 
chance to win our share of the ^vorldV m.-irforts a^itiHt the very able 
Iluglislu German and French tnin petitory who Iniw lartfuiy pimsc^ 
them, I sii^gesL that each Nation;!] trade nrjj:ini*:siioii create find own 
a copy righ ted unl i ly stain p . T h is stai » p a t lath ed to t fu^Tond * sliou hi 
guarantee to the consumer who buys them that iIllv :iw nf the slant! a rd 
quality fixed and described by tags or other means on the fjnmls limy 
are about to Emy. Importers di-sirin^ to use this stamp would havt- tn 
agree to observe the standards and conditions, of its ust\ and also give 
a bond. Kor any material violation of the conditions, an ufluinler 
would be subject to a forfcitciuul to his bond and probably also loseihe 
privilege of the stamp, Since the stamp will Ijl- a valuable selling aid, 
no exporter will be willing to put in jeopardy his riybt to use It; 



In brief I have tried Eo show : — 

1* A method by which we may help make more certain a settle-' 
mecit of the war on n basts which will not leave ■ '-<: world an armed 
camp wi th ever- increasing armaments but which will result in a 
more lasting peace and be a Ijasis for the greater and more jK-rma- 
neut prosperity of the inhabitants of the warring countries, thus 
increasing and not diminishing the buying power of the world. 

2. The necessity of just and stable conditions of ocean trans- 
part, and a passible method to insure them* 

3> That a very important part of the pioneer work for trade 
expansion must be done by American hanks and bankers. If 
they are willing to take the risk of sneb ►pioneer work they are 
entitled to the practical support of our business men and of our 
government. 

4. A type of new machinery by winch National trade organiza- 
tions can very greatly increase the power of all their members 
to acquire foreign trade, t 

5. An improved instrument which will insure to foreign buyers 
" that they 1 will get the goods they have ordered at the time they 

have ordered them, or else a substantial indemnity. 

6. finally, I have indicated a^quaJity stamp which wit! give to 

It may seem to some that this is over-elaboration of the prepara- 
tions necessary for permanent trade expansion for the United States, 
and yet I am forced to believe that as careful a study as I have indi- 
cated must be made, and these methods or better oties applied in 
order that the attempts to secure foreign markets on a large scale for 
our manufactured goods may be successful. , 

The help and cooperation of the government in the way of enabling 
legislation and in other ways will also he necessary. I have not dwelt 
on tins phase of the work because the business men of this country 
are now organized so efficiently through the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and there is such confidence felt by government — 
officials in this great organization that I feel sure all needs in this 
direction will bo foreseen and met. I have faith in the efficiency and 
ability of the business men of the United States — a greater efficiency ,, 
than I can' . describe without seeming to flatter men who least of all 
want flattery, I have faith in the fundamentally effective organic 
tin u which they have created tn the Cha tuber of Commerce of the - 
United States. I mu strand do have faith, therefore, in the coming, 
great and permanent expansion of the export trade of the United " k 
States. 

Upbuilding of Oar Merchant Marine 

{Conthnied from page ±i) 

5th. We strongiy recommend that Government license to operate 
shall he taken out by all lines, domestic or foreign, engaged in shipping ■ 
between porta of the United States and other countries. 

fith. We recommend amending the law for mail carrying purposes, 
the speed of first and second-class steamers heing lowered and ade- 
ouatc compensation provided^ 

Your committee believe that the entire country is now aroused 
and that they desire this great national question settled by prompt Gov- 
ernment action to restore our maritime power. This stain on otir na- 
tional escutcheon, this menace to our commercial advancement and pros- 
perity,' this danger to cur nation's greatness h and source of weakness 
in case of war, this cause of irritation and loss of pride to every man 
that loves his country, this almost unexplainable position, by reason of 
our unparalleled success in other direclio[is d should be swept nsfde, so 
that no longer shall our national progress be retarded, Our people 
wish to see the Stars and Stripes again fly proudly on every ocean, 
and in every port, and the right of our merchants to control our export 
and import commerce again reaEiicd for the protection of American 
industries. Until this comes about our people will not rest content,, nor 
should they, if we still possess that national pride left to us as a proud 
heritage by our forefatners. 

-WauAii H a tin is Douglas. 

Chairman. 

Lunwrc Nisssm, ' 

aJ.Kori.wsu., 
H. A. Bl* "" 
Thomas L 
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Report on the Maintenance of Resale Prices 

Presented by Paul T. Clicrington, (Chairman of the Committee 



O. 1 : apiiomiiitejil aj* a committee dates from the action of the 
JIufM'vl i-i 1 JirvL'LiTS un UrtiiUur iiuth, lyM> fSciween that date 
;i(k1 tin.-, tin: lime liicb licifu *u i-l m-r l ihiu have ielt it w!se h 
in tfoiUiiiu unr activities jncivly iu trying to mutt: as dearly as possible" 
i^iDii ui ilit siujplL-st aspia-ls ui tiro problem of jjiatatgnftiific of resale 

prices, 

VVe tinvt- citizen lu #ivy our cm ire iLUuritioil to sonic of the main' 
aspects of Llit uui in Lt of resale prices as it affects the producer, 
' ihu ttholcj&lvrj ilit retailer and the consumer of merchandise identified 
as iu source or origu*. patented or uupajumtcd fur vohmtary purchase 
sold under dwnppuijvi: conditions. We have eliminated from the dis- 
cussLon necessities, articles iitoiiupgJ&ed wholly or in part and mer- 
chandise nut sold under trademark or oilier means of identification. 

Within this Field it is clear that the choice is not between the 
maintenance of FCSiik prieia aitil the Old practice of price-higgling or 
die free and direct opurat ton of supply and demand influences, hut the 
choice lies between (he luatnijenanee of resale prices And what is known 
as price-cutting Prices for the classes of merchandise under consid- 
eration are in a lar^e measure standardised and the costs of making 
and hnndlhitf this type of goods arc based upon these priced 

We have avcuniulaicd a ktrgc amount of evidence on this question 
within our chosen limited field. L*art of this evidence has come from the 
American Fair 'J' mde League which is avowedly in favor of the mainten<- 
auec of resale prices, but winch h<is accumulated more evidence on the 
subject than is available elsewhere. Part has come from manufacturers' 
associations, wholesalers' associations and retailers' associations, who 
also are interested in the maintenance of resale prices. Part of: the 
evidence has come iron] trade papers. We love endeavored to secure 
evidence from those who favor price-cutting but those who are spon- 
sors for this practice have not responded as freely as have those who 
arc advocating the restoration of price maintenance. 

We have attempted to digest this material and in this digest to 
give due weight lo ihe evidence and arguments available on both sides. 
We are obliged to confess that the arguments presented in favor of 
price-cutting are not as strong as they might he if they were based on 
more complete evidence. In a measure, however, the same thing might 
be said of the arguments in favor of the maintenance of resale prices. 
The results of this attempt to digest the available evidence within our 
restricted field of identified articles for voluntary purchase made and 
sold under competitive conditions, is presented in a brief; the evi- 
dence accompanying which is jo the form of separate exhibits.' 

A summary of the arguments in this brief is as follows: 

The most troublesome point In the distributive system for identi- 
fied goods is the contract between the retailer and the consumer. The 
. large scale retailer at this point can offer to the consumer, a visible ad- 
vantage to trade with him when he sells him a guaranteed article at 
less than the known standard price. The consumer gets from the price 
cutting retailer an unmistakable price advantage in the form of^a visible 

tip as follows : 

Is this saving to the consumer secured at a sacrifice of other in- 
terests which outweigh it? In other words, is it to the best interests 
of the consumer to give up the amount of these visible 9 * 
protect himself against incurring the less apparent losses 1 
price cutting practice involves? 

As a guide to- an answer to this question, suppose we bring- to- 
gether briefly, some of the main points in connection with the < 
ing cut-price practice as compared with the main points made in con- 
nection with the maintained resale ^ price system which is prohibited 

Under a Price Cutting System 

i. Even when the producer's business is not destroyed outright, 
the property value of his good will is in a large measure impaired. In 
some cases the producer is entirely deprived of his business by the 
destruction of his own profits and the profits of his distribution organi- 
zation. As a result, ttic inducement to producers as a dass to devise 
new products is materially weakened. 

a* The wholesaler under a price-cutting system (which involves 
- quantity prices and direct sales) suffers in two ways. He loses a large 
volume of trade and the trade which is left to him yields less and less 
profit. The eventual result of this is the annihilation of any except 
large, efficient and favorably located wholesale concerns, if trade sn 
identified merchandise continues to be an important part of the total 
volume. 

3. The large retailer, who is the instigator of the entire "cut 
price" practice, docs not claim to make a direct profit out of the cut 
prices at which he offers identified goods. He claims that the advan- 
tage of. the l'hi price system to him lies in the advertising value of a 
low geliiin; price for goods protected in quality by a producer's guar- 
antee. This fttlvcTlising value frequently arises from the false impres- 
sion which it creates of low price standards in all tines in the cutting 
slor^ T| also leads frequenUy to fraudulent substitution of inferior 
gtiruk. Any Jrtss, if hi' purehaws on an equality with oilier dealers, is 
made up hv c x [ r: 1 profus on other lines of goods. The large scale re- 
tailer HwP nr>i claim that the maintenance of resale prices would 
brim; lo hini any direct loss. He merely contends that he would be 
deprived nf thf advertising value of these cut prices. By price-cutting 
he is ;iMe in lake advantage of the producer's reputation and obliga- 
tions and thus give tn his clislonicrs an extra price inducement to trade 
with him raiher than with hilt small competitors. 

4. The small retailers under price-cutting lose trade. 




they lose control of a substantial portion of their remaining business 
aud the ultimate resu.ll of the price-cutting practice in certain trades is 
10 force smali retailers out of business as independent concerns. 

5. Under price-cutting the consumer gains a saving in the price 
which he pays for certain identified goods, tie loses eventually what- 
ever advantage there is in independent as against monopolized retail- 
ing. He loses, also, as a result of the weakened inducement to produce 
new and improved products and he loses the advantage of identified 
merchandise purchases. 

Under a Price Maintenance System 

j. By a reasonable system of resale price maintt . 
field under discussion, the producer profits by the protection c 
tribution and of his good will property rights 

2< The wholesaler, by the protection of fair profits j 
in return for a useful service rendered, is saved from 1 
or complete annihilation, 

3. The large retailer loses the uodeniably valuable privilege of ■ 
advertising the willingness of his store to give low. prices on commodi- 
ties whose quality is guaranteed by their maker and namer. 

The small retailer loses nothing and in many lines is preserved 
from annihilation of profits. 

Those consumers who are not customers of a price-cutter Jose 
nothing and are protected in their purchases of identified merchandise. 
Those who are customers of price-cutters lose the difference between 
standard and cut prices. Consumers, as a whole, have preserved for 
them the benefits of production initiative, they retain the advantages 
resulting from being able to buy identified, guaranteed merchandise, 
and they are protected against monopolistic retailing,- ' 

By court interpretation of existing Jaws the maintenance of re- 
sale prices by such methods as have been involved in decided eases is> 
now forbidden. Unless a Jaw be passed'specifically restoring the right 
to maintain resale prices under proper conditions and under suitable 
regulations, price-cutting and the results of that method of trading 
promise to become the most conspicuous features of merchandise re- 
[ailing. The business interests of tho country, and consumers as well, 
cannot long fail to take a definite stand on one side of this question or 
the other. Seldom have they faced a more vital issue. Thty cannot 
9ett!e it satisfactorily upon selfish grounds: thty must view it in the 
light of its whole effect. 

If a law were passed which would permit resale price maintenance 
under the conditions prescribed throughout this brief, it is clear that 
the two immediate loser? would he: (1) The price-cutter who would 
lose a valuable advertising medium in the 'form of the cut-price which 
he now, employs oftentimes at the direct expense of the producer of 
the goods, (2) The price-cutter's customers, who would suffer direct 
Increase in the prices they pay for certain commodities. 

The real question, then, is whether the compensating gains to 
society as a whole would overbalance these losses. 

Conclusion and Resolutions 

Your Committee, after considering all. the evidence it- could secure 
upon this subject, is of the opinion that this question, is of grave im- 
portance and that steps leading to the wisest possible Federal legisla- 
tion ought to be taken at once ... , r ,» 

In a. nutter as serious and as complex as this, we feel that Federal 
legislation should be undertaken only when the condition to be remedied . 
is serious and when the condition is of such a nature that it is not- 
likely to correct itself without law. From our consideration of the 
evidence which we and others before us have collected, we are con- 
vinced that in this case the condition is serious and that instead of cor- 
recting itself without law it eventually must grow worse- 
Federal legislation undertaken in a matter of this kind we believe 
should have as-itT maukubject the protection of the best interests of 
the whole people, and we believe also,- that such legislation should aim 
to secure to the public at large all possible benefits from progress in 
production and in distribution methods. 

From our investigation and from those which have preceded ours 
we believe that |ixe maintenance, under proper restrictions would ac- 

' We are informed that the Bureau of Corporations now has nearly 
completed an inquiry Into this subject which is to be transferred to 
the Federal Trade Commission. We share In the public anxiety that 
this inquiry be pushed with all promptness compatible with thorough- 
ness. We urgently recommend, therefore, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America urge upon the Federal Trade 
Commission, when formed, the importance of completing this inquiry 
and presenting their findings to the President and Congress at the 
earliest feasible date. 

Your committee is convinced that legislation permitting the main--' 
tenancc of resale prices, under proper restrictions on identified mer- 
chandise, for voluntary purchase, made and sold under competitive con- 
ditions, would be to the best interest of the producer, the distributor 
and of the purchasing public, or consumer. 

Upon the specific form of this legislation this committee is not 
prepared to report without farther study. ^ As soon as we can formu- 
late the principles underlying such legislation we plan to submit a re- 
port covering these principles specifically and in detail to serve as 1 
basis of a referendum. And we recommend that such a' refeq 
be taken as promptly as -possible after that report has been 1 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE MAINTENANCE 
" ■ OF RESALE PRICES, 

Paul T. Che functor Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on Statistics and Standards 

Presented by A. W. Douglas, Chairman of the Committee 

SINCE, I had the pleasure of addressing j ou at (lie meeting here 
last February, the Committee oil Statistics and Standards lias 
issued the following reports: 

The Pumlkm of flu! Food Sun-tv, as to Brkadstuffs anij 

KlNMIED ABTtCLSS. 

The Pnont.Eii of the Meat Sumy,. 

COKCHTIOK-OF WlSTER WllEAT, AS 017 Afltll. II, 1014. 
CONBITJOM OF FfltriT, A5 OF MilY 2, 11)74. 

Ckofs and Geni-bal Conditions, ABOi : July 3, 1914, 
The Co«d Citor, as of August is, 1914. 

The Story of Cotton— Its Hjstoey .in 11 National and Ihtek- 

NATIONAt, ImfOKTANCE. 

Crop and General Conditions, as of Decemuek ta, 1014. 

The basts of the story of Crop and General Condition was mainly 
the reports of a large corps of traveling salesmen, who cover the entire 
country. Over a quarter of 1 century of experience has shown these 
men to he most reliable end impartial observers in this particular field- 
The facts related hy these invaluable aids have been supplemented by 
personal travel and observation in every section of the Union, and by 
the use of statistics where necessary 10 the story, Merc statistics are 
not only of small account but absolutely misleading if an interpretation 
of litem he not based upon a personal knowledge of the fundamental 
facts involved. 

In all these reports the Committee have related the facts as they 
came to them, but at the same time are prepared cheerfully to make 
amends to local susceptibility for any error of which they may un- 
consciously and unknowingly he guilty. The Committee gladly invite 
criticism and suggestions of any of the reports, and their only kick is 
' ) not get enough of cither, both being welcome, since bricfc- 
\ more illuminating than bouquets. 

Coratruciive Work 

i especially have endeavored to do constructive -work 
ress and influence of new pursuits and new in- 
r have they endeavored to set forth the over* 
whdramWIrowirtancc, not only to the Bnsiness World, but to the entire 

. h„ M M. n™;™, of Agriculture, by far ■ 

They have fur- 




country of the ancient and honorable Business of Aj 
the most vital and most fundamental of all pursuits, 
ther sought to show that this great business is yet in the infancy ot its 
possibilities but that by the help of Providence the Federal Department 
ofAgrieulture, and the State Agricultural Colleges it bids fair in time 
to eome into its own, and to do more (ban any other pursuit success- 
fully to solve some of the untoward and forbidding problems that per- 
plex our civilisation, •■ '' • 

The Committee have endeavored to demonstrate that the outlook 
in this direction is one of dicer and optimism and that many of the 
fancied evils that obscure our vision are merely the results of super- 
ficiality and ignorance, much of it due to the mistaken use of partial 
statistics. This is especially noted in the wide spread ddnsion that 
population is increasing faster than the means of. subsistence. 

It b obvious enough that these reports are of service only to those 
who read them, and the Committee ask of every member this especial 
boon, - - ■ 
from It 
voice L.„ . 

thing of avail from them that he drop' Diem a kmdly word. The cor 
nications in either event will receive exactly the same careful const 
tion For another year the Committee hope not only to continue along 
" a but to add some new ventures, concerning which, how- 
I be previous to say anything very definite at present 

Cooperation With Government Departments 

Bearing in mind, that one of the chief aims of the Chamber is to 
serve as a connecting link between the Federal Government and the 
commercial world, the Committee on Statistics has made it its object 
to study carefully the commercial statistics published by the various 
Federal Departments, with a view to their greater utilization by the 
business world on the one hand and to 1 making- such suggestions, as 
may be found necessary, to the government departments for the 
improvement of the statistics in a manner to make them more service- 
able for practical purposes. 

In the first subject taken up was the statistics of our foreign 
commerce. ■ The committee ascertained that this important body of 
statistics which serves as a basis for the estimate of our national balance 
of trade and is considered as a business barometer in the commer- 
cial and banking worlds, is very far from being accurate. With a 
view to bringing about a reform in the method ot collection and pre- 
sentation of these statistics and to facilitate such reforms in the 
statistical service of the Treasury and .Commerce Departments as might 
be thought necessary in order to insure accurate returns, the Com- 
mittee on Statistics appointed a sub-committee for the purpose of 
presenting these matters to the officials of the Departments concerned 
and cooperating with them as far as it lay in our power. Personal 



conferences were held with various ofticlalu of 'the Departments of 
Commerce and the Treasury in Xcw York a tut Washington, mid the 
committee is glad to rcpurL that work is now under way in the Ue- 
parlmciils ttieinloned, which bhs fur Its purpose the Tea ligation of the 
desired reforms. ■ 

Census of Manufactures 

Another subject taken tip was that of ilie Census statistics in con- 
nect ion with Ilie Census of Manufactures now being taken throughout 
the country. About a year ago the new Director of the CvlwnS re- 
quested the Chamber of Commerce of the United Slates, us well as 
— practically every other commercial and industrial (irgn nidation, to 
cooperate with tile Census by making suggestions for the improvement 
of tlic schedules of the forthcoming Census of Manilla el 11 res. The 
request was referred to the Committee on Statistics ior making a 
careful study of the subject. It was ascertained that the work could 
not be done in committee, but would require continuous sludv oil the 
part of an expert, in order 10 formulate specific recommendations fur the 
improvement oF Ihe schedules. Willi a view to that, one of our 
members was retained by the Chamber to give the necessary lime to 
that task- 

The work consisted in going over 57 special schedules, each re- 
lating to a different industry, and a general schedule applying to all 
industries. A study was made of each schedule ami a letter of inquiry 
was formulated and sent out to leading manufacturing' concerns in 
each industry, with a view to eliciting jbeir opinions as to the practi- 
cability of the schedule and calling for suggestions that would make 
them of greater practical value [0 our industries. In this way the 
Chamber was able to perform one of its most important functions in 
serving as a link between the government and business organizations 
and in bringing the best thought of each to the assistance of the other. 

The letters sent out met with gratifying response, and specific rec- 
ommendations with reference to each schedule were drawn up, based 
upon the advice of leading manufaclorers, technical experts, ant! the 
scientific study of the member of our committee in charge of this work. 
About nine-tenths of all the specific recommendations made were 
adopted by the Census Office, The only important recommendations 
made by oor committee ivhich were not adopted by the Census Office 
were those relating to the General Schedule. 

Manufacturing Schedule Not Clear 

This is the most important schedule in connection with our in- 
dustrial statistics. It has met with criticism from manufacturers, 
as well as from statistical experts. Your committee, while presenting 
its suggestions for the improvement of this schedule with all the 
force of argument which each specific recommendation called for, did 
not press its views beyond this point. , 

The committee feel that our Census of Manufactures is in need 
of radical reform. There are two conflicting views as to the proper 
functions of the Census of Manufactures, Some people believe that 
the data gathered by it ought to bo in sufficient detail to furnish a 
basis for an accurate study of the cost of production in different in- 
dustries. Others maintain,' on the contrary, that cost of production 
studies do not properly belong to the functions of the Census Office 
which is not equipped for the purposes of intensive cost studies. . 
Leading manufacturers will be found on both sides of this qucstion- 
Whichever of the two views presented as to the proper functions 
of the Census may be the correct one, if is clear that either one or the 
other should prevail in the formulation of the Census schedules. The 
general manufacturing schedule, Jiaving undergone several partial 
changes from time to time, in response to conflicting views on the 
subject, lacks consistency and clearness. The matter is of grave im- 
portance, for several attempts have been made at recurring periods 
of tariff revision to utilize Census figures for thc.purpose of getting 
at the approximatc j cost of production in different industries, as a 
basis of tariff-making, and, as a rule, protests were raised by the 
industries concerned against the accuracy of Census data for such 
his is one of the most hn, 



The committee feel ih.it this i. 
to which the Chamber of Commerce may lend its attention and 

Subject Beinc Considered 

At the last meetingof the American Economic Association and [lie 
American Statistical Association the matter was likewise considered 
and committees appointed for the purpose of. studying the question of 
our government statistics in general and the Census statistic* in 
particular. 

The overhauling of our statistics will be a work of years am] your 
committee feel that the Chamber of Commerce can render no greater 
service to the country than by lending its hearty cooperation to the 
two associations mentioned and to such other public-spirited Bodies is 
may take an active interest in the subject, with a view to placing our 
government statistics on the highest plane of efficiency, accuracy, and 
practical utility. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS AND STANDARDS. 

Bv A. W. Doucus, 

CAafrmcfi. 
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Our Policy in Foreign Investments 

(Cottttiimd frtiw _>7) 
was without ohli^aliim. Hut tlic treaty .-J 'i I i thEicJurn.s that assumed 

rLilt m|j[j^;Lttrh[]!i Nlik-ll of m 1 ( f[Cat fl lit. 

Wc wi]] uvuiLually win tu a dependable foreign policy, but not un- 
til tin: general jji i T>l lu toniL-s to rec^ui^e that foreign tmdc is tin in sp- 
arable part of domestic trade; that It ih not a gamble for the ftWj but 
the hiisintrBs of the nation ; thaVits benefits do not stop with the banker 
and foreign trader, but c&tend to every foriti of Labor rutti agriculture: 
t bar it is worth tlie cx|>endiEiire ior maintaining an nrmy and navy, and, 
if nu&^Ntary, cEie uNpcnditure of human life, to protect it; that foreign 
nJlairs and responsibility abroad are inevitable to any people who have 
done their duly at home. 

Education Necessary ' 

The campaign of education undertaken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Foreign. Trade Council, and 
other public bodies who are trying to act the real facts regarding fori * 
commerce before the people, should be supplemented by th( 
I in foreign business, by seeing to it that the whole 



:pt in harmony witb the spirit of the people. The business should 
be kept democratic. The least tendency to monopolize or take selfish 
advantage of instrumentalities or conditions created for the general 
J should be promptly checked. Leadership will of course be re- 
J hut if it is necessary to employ a wedge in entering a new or dif- 
rld, the wedge should be wide open behind, so that arty who wish 
may f o 1 1 o w. I n this eon nection it is exceedingly enco uraging to note that 
the very people who are giving the most of their time for public dis- 
cussion of these questions and for organizing the movement are those 
who arc already successfully engaged in the export or import business. 
Instead of taking the selfish position that, having undertaken the work 
when nobody knew or cared anything about it, and having succeeded 
in spite of tEie difficulties, they had acquired prior rights, they are 
freely giving their hard-wpn experience and their useful efforts that 



Necessity .for. Publicity 

The fullest possible publicity should be given to any new foreign 
enterprise, so that its character can be recognized and the reasons jus- 
tifying it understood. The nationality of its ownership should be clear- 
ly identified and a complete record of the essential facts concerning it 
. filed with the State Department If it is based upon contracts or gov- 
ernment concessions, the State Department should be aware of their 
character and in a position to determine whether or not they are in con- 
flict with any policy of our own government before they are accepted. 
Any institution established abroad should be manned by citizens of the 
United States. This will prove the slower process, and in the begin- 
ning some mistakes will be made,, but in the end it will produce an 
institution with a North American character, soundly grafted upon our 
own country, which will command more respect both at home and 
abroad, and be capable of a more successful growth than would be 
possible to a mongrel institution. 

The North American standards of business morals should be rigid- 
ly adhered to, regardless of the customs or business ethics of the people 
where the enterprise may be located. Characteds essential to business 
wherever conducted, and if anybody has lost confidence in the 'moral 
character of business In this country, the best cure for his state of 
mind is a short course in trying to conduct business somewhere else on 
the face of the globe. Some places will restore his normal state- of 
mind much more quickly than others, but any place will do. 

For the purposes of foreign trade we will require some Government 
cooperation and some education of the public regarding conditions at 
home as well as abroad. Wo have adopted the principle of die widest 
jmpetition for our domestic commerce, and the Sherman 
t Uiw has been construed so as to extend this principle to 
foreign commerce also. At home this rule puts no particular hardship 
upon the seller, because the same rule applies to his customers, but 
abroad be .meets a different condition. There In no Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law anywhere else on earth, "or anything resembling it His 
foreign customers are free to combine for the .purpose of controlling 
the price in favor of the buyer. This condition will work too gjreat a 
hardship and will necessarily have to be adjusted so that the principle 
will be preserved as to bur domestic commerce, and our export trade 
put upon an equal footing with the rest of the world This same 
question of the Anti-Trust Laws has another very important 'bearing. 
We are all agreed that if the nation is to he sobdiy enlisted in this 
enterprise of foreign trade, and government cooperation and govern- 
ment protection freely eiven T it must be given equally for all. The 
opportunities must be free to everyone, and the more democratic the 
resultant enterprises are, the better for foreign trade and the domestic 
trade nthome. If the Anti -Trust Laws are applied to our merchants 
and manufacturers in respect to their trading beyond United States 
territory, the business is immediately confined to the largest exporters 
only. They only will have' the financial strength and volume of busi- 
ness necessary to engage single-handed in the trade of other countries, 
The little fellows will all have to stay at home, and wc will have de- 
feated the effort to build up foreign trade because we will have destroyed 
its national character. No liardsnip would be put upon the people, 
great economies would result and the opportunities would be extended . 
to a vastly greater number if the small manufacturers and merchants 
could be permitted to combine by means of joint s 
foreign branches, or joint ownership of trading institm 
abroad- If it meets a practical need, the smaller national b 
be permitted to maintain joint foreign branches, and to the same end 
own stock in strictly foreign financial institutions. 



For n score of years, in respect to business., this country has 
tfoou as a house divided against itself. Conflicting opinions have 
pcrskivered until wq have become involved in a tang ltd web or theory 
and fallacy. We have sought to enforce economic theories by criminal 
statutes. The politician has branded tire business man as a malefactor; 
tile business man Lias called the politician a demagogue. Sometimes 
they were both right, but almost always both wrong. Wc stand like 
Che hypochondria brooding "over internal disorders that baffle descrip- 
tion or diagnosis. The nation is suffering from too much introspect ion. 
It needs; to have its attention diverted from itself and it* old-time spirit 
of enterprise aroused by an idea that we can all agree upon and a pur- 
pose wc can all get behind. War would do it. but we do not want 
war. What would be more timely and cfTecti^e than commercial 
conquest, conducted^ accordance with the principles of peace? 



The Federal Trade Commission 

. ' {Continue* from fast 

by law. Any party required to cease from using such method of com- 
petition or from violating the aforesaid provisions of the Clayton act, 
may obtain a court review ill a similar manner. 

The judicial review of the orders of the Commission thus pro- 
vided for is what is sometimes termed a "narrow" review. That is 
to say, the Commission conclusions of fact are conclusive, if sup- 
ported by evidence, but the court may modify or reverse the order on 
the basis of violation of constitutional provisions, absence of jurisdic- 
tion, or violation of the rules of procedure provided in the act. 

The Open Road and Democracy 

Such, in a general way, is the statement of the purposes, the func- 
tions and the possibilities of the Federal Trade Commission, Its pres- 
ent enactment into law is due, more than to -any other single cause to 
the sympathetic understanding, the genius for constructive statesman- 
ship, and the vision Of the President of the United States. 

It holds promise of great aid to American business and of greater 
security for the liberties of our people. It is an attempt in an indus- 
trial era of great' complication to translate the spirit of Fancuil Hall 
into terms of present day freedom. Conditions of the present, and as 
well the freedom of opportunities in the long future for .our children 
arid their children; demand that the highways of trade shall be kept 
Open am] fair; that the "rules of the road" shall be preserved and en- 
forced with reason and temperance, and with firmness and exact jus- 
tice, It has been said that there are but three generations between 
Shirt sleeves and shirt rsleeves. Regardless of the magnitude of per- 
sonal achievement, there can not be found a man in this country, in my 
belief, who does not desire that conditions shall exist and shall con- 
tinue to exist in this country such as will enable his children and bis 
grandchildren, if reduced in means, to have an opportunity with a clear , 
road and no favor, to achieve and build their fortunes and their 
character to the same degree and in the same.ihannar as i 



were afforded which made their forebears strong, powerful and big. 

But the great and momentous task which confronts the people of 
this country and the business' men of this country in, connection with 
this problem is bigger thah^such considerations. The problem reaches 
down to the fundamental question of the kind and character of the 
government we shall evolve In this grat; experiment of government, 
which challenges, indeed, the existence of democracy itself. No re- 
public ever has. or ever will, live except as it solves -correctly its rela- 
tion and the relation of all of its people to the production of wealth. 
Here, lies a challenge to the mg-imndedn«s of the captain of in- 
- dustry, to the philosophy of our , economists, to the lliought of our 
scholars, and to the patriotism of our citizenship. 

Individual Enterprise Without UrJjcenstd Competition 

.The purpose and object of this legislation has been and is to con- 
vert the anarchy of unlicensed competition into a condition under law of 
competitive liberty, which wiU preserve those seeds of individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise which have contributed to the art, to the science, 
to the literature, and to the welfare of our civilization, so -that the 
seeds may germinate and flower into still greater blessings for i 
lcind r 



The Federal Trade Commission is a part of this legislation and is 
< of the agencies designed by a republic to aid in the solution of 
i problem that the industrial liberties and opportunities of the ucooie 
may be preserved under a republican form of i 



task which confronts it there can be no doubt but that the Federal 
Trade Commission will receive the effective, honest and able cooperation 
of the business men of the United States, even as it received the sus- 
tenance and endorsement of this great body of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in the period of its conception, and during 
the period in which it was enacted into taw. 

The intelligence and patriotism which exists in business as in 
other" Melds of American activity will not permit that Its functions 
should be interpreted into terms of menace, but will recognize that its 
functions are designed for and aimed at helpfulness, service, and 
greater security for the rights of men. 

In the law of its creation there will doubtless be found imperfec- 
tions; it would not be a human mstitation otherwise, but the Federal 
Trade Commission will grow and develop consonant with the service 
which it performs and commensurate with the usefulness with which 
it justifies its existence. 
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Report on Uniform Food and Drug Regulation 

Presented by W, M. McCormick, Chairman of the Committee 

purpose for which it was appointed, and earnestly requests, nisn. that 
p\\i. Severn] Food and drug", efvk and trade urgani'jsatbrK ihe members 
□fthiii Chamber and others hstercstrd "will offer any suggestions fur 
advancing the work in. which ft is engaged, all of which suggestions 
will tecctve careful consideration. 

As the Committee lias been <n existence but a little oyer four 
months the subjects considered have been, necessarily, f"r the niost 
part, of a more general nature. 

After due deliberation, and acting upon the recommendations of 
the Sub-Committu^ on Food and Drug Control, respectively, tilt - 

Committee: hcriiivith nresmt* rurtniii [Infinite* i-itfrniirticHirfoT ioim'- 



TKE SfKClAL COMMITTED ON UhfT^OKU I'OQU AND DHLHi REG- 
ULATION Ol- tue CuaMHEK 0i J CmlMivftCB OF TUB IfcrTKR 
Status fa privileged in presenting its first regular report at 
this time - ■ - 

It is fitting thjjt the Committee record in this initial report the his- 
Eory of its appointment, organization and purpose, .all of which may bit 
stated in a few words. 

On October 8, ig'14, Mr. Willoughby M. MeCormick, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers' Association, presented to the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States a resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Special Committee of the Chamber directed to give careful 
.consideration to the promotion of the greater uniformity, meaning the 
greater efficiency, of food and drug regulation in the United States in 
order that the American people may receive, generally and equally, 
the^most effective protection in the foods and drugs consumed. 

Upon the adoption of the aforesaid resolution the following Com- 
mittee on Uniform Pood and Drug Regulation was appointed : 

Mr. WitLQUCHiDY M. McCdrmick, Chairman; MeCormick 
& Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ma. A. J, Fqrtcr, Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

Mr. U. L. Murray, Merck r & Company, New York City, 
New York. 

Mr^ TiieoDOJtE F, WiNTMARflH, Francis H* Lcggitt & Com- 
pany. Wew York City, New York. 

Mh. John A. Green, National Ass'n of Retail Grocer*, 
Cleveland, Oiiic. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held at the general offices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Washington, on 
Thursday, October 3th, 1914. The minutes of this meeting arc ap. 
pended to and make a part of this report 

In order to facilitate and specialize the work of the Committee a 
resolution was duly adopted authorizing the Chairman to appoint two 
sub-committees to consider,' respectively, the problems: relating more 
particularly to food control and the problems relating more par- 
ticularly to drug control, any findings to be reported to the General 
Committee for final consideration and action* Thereupon the Chairman 
appointed Mr. A. J- Porter, a& Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Food Control, and Mr. R L- Murray, as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Drug Control. 

In order to establish definitely the purpose of this Committee and 
to mdkate the- field in which the Committee proposes to work it was 
first necessary to define the meaning of the term "Uniformity", as the 
Committee understands it-' After careful consideration the following 
definition of ^UmjPOSMity" was unanimously adopted : 

'•Uniformity as the committee would definc.it involves the 
' highest degree of efficiency in food and ' drug control which it is 
possible to have prevail universally and equally in every part of 
the nation : The Federal, State and. municipal laws and their reg- 
ulations would, if perfect uniformity were attainable, reach the 
■level _of L full and complete efficiency and thereby afford equal pro- 
tection and a uniform standard of Jiving for all the people, Uni- 
formity accomplished.places/ merit and the general public interest 
over local pqfttical or geographical division*,- This committee 
will, therefore, direct its efforts and consideration toward the 
^ accomplishment of uniformity.. The. committee cannot' but feel 
impressed with the magnitude, the importance, and the serious- 
ness of its work. It cannot but feel the need for the closest study 
of the/subject . And again the committee cannot but feel the 
necessity- for the fullest and most cordial cooperation between itself 
and the officials and all others concerned. The committee will, 
of necessity, act deliberately and slowly, making certain of < 
step, considering only the important problems of national 
acter." , 

It will be noted, therefore, that the fieEd in which the Committee 
may work embraces the entire field of food and drug regulation^ the 



and just food and drug legislation is most 
a first thought of every enlightened government. 

a. ' That a distinct obligation rests upon the great commercial in- 
terests of this Nation engaged in manufacturing and distributing our . 
food and drug supplies to promote, and to cooperate cordially and 
completely in, the perfection of proper food and drug regulation. 

. That no distinction should be drawn in the general enjoyment 
by the people of these United States of effective food and drug pro- 
tection by reason of geographical location or political division. 

4. That general efficiency should be the Uniformity and the Stand- 
ard in food and drug legislation to be sought after. 
- 

The Committee offers its cooperation for the realization of the 



Committee herewith presents certain definite recomnumdatioiiH; 
Tins Commjttile Recohjiiwiu: 

REI.ATI.VG TN DftCC CON'TttOL 

t + The enactment of a Fkijkkal Poison Law, thereby tn pro- 
mote the- efficient standardization of the [aw. Federal and State, regu- 
lating the commerce in and handling of poisonous articles It i* antici- 
pared that the Committee wfll be enabled, in the nuar future, <fafift$rfy 
to suggest such a law. 

2. The, enactment or a EJns form Statk Nakcotic Law, modeled 
after and supplementing, to tile necessary degree, tile recently enacted 
Federal Narcotic Law, thereby to promote the effective, cooperative 
and harmonious regulation of the commerce in and handling of nar- 
cotic drugs throughout the United States. Such a - suggested Uniform 
State Narcotic Law is appended to this report, with due appreciation 
of the fact that modifications will probably be necessary to meet local 
and other conditions. 

3* The enactment of an efficient Uscforh St.vs f. Diturj ita- 
tios Law. It is anticipated that the Committee wfll be enabled, in the 
near future, to definitely suggest such a law. 

4. The amendment of the Statu Pejrf. Drug Laws, providing 
against the useof false and fraudulent statements, designs or devices 
upon the package or label regarding the curative or therapeutic effect 
of a drug or any of the ingredients or substances contained in such 
drug, si mi far to the "Shericy Amendment" of Tlie Federal Food and 
Drugs Act 

Relating to Foqo Control 

promote the effective standardization of cold Storage regulation^Fed- 
eral and State 

2, The amendment of the State Pure Food Laws, providing 
for the compulsory declaration of the quantity of the contents of 
packaged food products upon the container, similar to the "Gould 
Amendment 1 " of The Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

The enactment of an efficient Uniform State Foot* Sali va- 



tion I 



Relating to Food akd EIrug Control 

[. The amendment of The Federal FoOO ANti Dhucffi Act, to 
expressly provide for an appeal to the courts from administrative de- 
cisions made under this Act relating to the importation of foods and 
drugs. 

2. The enactment of an effective Ukifokm Advertising Law, 
prohibiting the false and fraudulent advertising of foods and drugs. " 

Respectfully Svilmittep, 



Dated. February 3rd, 1915. 



W. M. McCormick, 

Chairman. 



President Wilson's Business Message 

(Continued from page 5) 

think about the whole thing and picture the purposes, the infinitely 
difficult and complex purposes which WIS most conceive and carry out, 
not only does it minister to my own modesty, 1 hope, of opinion, but 
it also fills me with a very great enthusiasm. It is a splendid thing to 
he part- of a great wide-awake Nation. It is a splendid thing to know 
that your own strength is infinitely multiplied, by Ehe strength of other 
men who love the country as you do. It is a splendid thing to feci 
that the wholesome blood of a great country can be united in common 
purposes, and that by frankly looking one another in tile face and 
taking counsel with one another, prejudices will drop away, handsome 
understandings will anse I a universal spirit of service Will be engen- 
dered^, and that with this increased sense of community of purpose will 
come a vastly enhanced individual power of achievement ; for we v,-ill 
be lifted by the whole mass of which we constitute a part. 

Have you. never heard a preat chorus of trained voices liTi the 
voice of the prima donna as if it soared with easy grace jtbtk'C the 
whole melodious sound? Tt docs not setm to come from the single 
throat tliat produces it. It seems as if it were the perfect accent 
and crown of the great chorus. So it ought to be with the states- 
man. So it ought to he with every man who tries to guide the counsels 
of a great nation. He should feel that his voice is lifted upon the 
chorus and that it is only the crown of the common theme. 



The Nation's Business 



February IS, J 9* S 



The Administration and the Shipping Bill 

(Continued from fwgc 17) 

CifYL'TiWiiitH H"*il l.oJi-JJd il to fan um u|*wi their cotton. J had £0 
stand against it. although J am iroan the South, and I haled to do it, 
gentlemen, su i'Li" ;is ilic effua was concerned; but I could not, 3.5 the 
representative of this Government, standing' on guard at the doors 
of (lit; TrtjisLiry of din United States, advocate aoy such action. Once 
voll wlopt Llits plsm and put the and tile sanction of the sound 
business men of America, yoti sound business men who represent 
every section of ibis country, upon a proposition to lend Government 
moimy direct to Any corporation or any individual, you might as well 
take the: doors down from the National Treasury and involve the en- 
tire credit of Ibis Government, because I tell you it will be 1 



Question of Extending Gjusdit 

Let me give you an instance of what has happened- In 1837 we 
had thirty-eight millions of dollars of surplus in the Federal Treasury. 
It was during Mr, Van Dutch's administration. We were so concerned 
about that surplus, it was so much money, that there was a great "row" 
in Congress to know what to do with it They did not know what to 
do with so much money* It became a political question. They Anally 
voted to lend it to the States, You would think thatj^ie credit of the 

it rcTiabl 



States and their obligations to pay were the most ; 



could possibly have. I mean, you would think that such obligations 
were the safest investments you could possibly have. 



iable assets you 
obligations 
Congress 



:d a resolution to distribute that money among the States 
and take back their demand obli^tionsn Today the Treasury of the 
United States holds twenty-eight million dollars of the demand obli- 
gations of the richest States in this union — New York. Ohio* Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee— every State that 
was in the Union at that time, We have those demand obligations in 
the Treasury of the United States today, money loaned by this Gov- 
ernment of these States, What happened? After we had given them 
$28,000,000 a panic struck the land. The act directed that the money 
he distributed to them in four installments. After the first three had 
been paid a panic swept the land and the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
National Treasury being in need of these funds, called upon the differ- 
ent States to pay back, and the representatives of all of these States 
in* Congress passed a resolution, which is c+n the statute books today , 
preventing the Secretary of the Trcasury"~from, collecting these debts 
until further directed by Congress. The Secretary cannot move a 
peg to collect that money, because they put this inhibition upon the 
statute hooks: 

"Until further directed by the Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not call these loans*" 

Yet, gentlemen, when we cannot get a State of the American 
Union to pay its just debts to the Government for money loaned to 
it, you ask us to stand for a proposition to lend money to private cor- 
porations or individuals upon the security of mortgages* 

Never on the face of the earth, and I tell you, gentlemen, i f you ever 
enter upon it^vcuj will have to lend it upon railroads and every other 
enterprise. Bills ;irc referred to nie asking that every conceivable 
sort of scheme be approved* submitting them for thq judgment of the 
Department, for raids upon the United States Treasury in the form of . 
actual loans to be made by the Treasury of the United States on this 
thing and that thing— -farm loans, loans upon houses built by working- 
men, and so on. They are all entitled to consideration if we are 
going, into the money fending business. We will have to lend it to 
everybody. . You. cannot discriminate under our system of govern- 
ment. Everybody must tap the Treasury till if you adopt any such re- 
solution as* this. ^ L 

There are many things that I wish . I could say to you, but I 
am trenching upon the time of the distinguished Senator from -Ohio, 
T want to thank you heartily for the courtesy you have extended to 
me, and to thank you all for the opportunity you have given me to 
speak to you. and for the very patient hearing you have accorded me* 



The Opposition and the Shipping Bill 

(Continued from p&gg ig) 

000 bales in a month. Let us look at the recent shipments of cotton* 

1 say this to hold out a word of hope to those who are interested in that 
line of production. Since January 2nd there has not been a single 
week when the average export has not been above 200,000 hales. It is 
true that there would naturally be large shipments at this season of the 
year, but when you take into account the war, we are doing well, and 
conditions approximate the normal when you Send an average of 
300,000 bales per week* For the week ending January and, there was 
sent abroad irji.ooo bales; January Q f 315,000 bales; January 16, 218,- 
000 bales; January 23, 255,000 bases, and January 30/3918,166 bales. 
Keep up that rate for 26 weeks of the year and the whole we have 
for export will be carried abroad, to a variety of ports. 

There is anolker thing thai same of you may have noticed' in a 
newspaper paragraph this momtng/which is exceedingly significant. 
In the port of Galveston the quoted rate on cotton has fallen from 
33.50 per hundred to $2.50 io Bremen, to Rotterdam from $£*$o to 
$2 and ?a.!o: to Barcelona from Sl.35 to 85 cents. It would seem from 
this that while we have been talking on the shipping bill prices have 
been goinc; down, and that raises the very important question ap to 
whether it is not best to deliberate and .to talk once in a while. 



to me ts fraught with more dangerous possibilities. You j 
take into account in every piece of Legislation not only what it is In i 
but the precedent that it establishes. What will be done next? \ 
it seems to me that in every word that Secretary McAdoo uttered against 
the lending ol 3250,000,000 to the cotton growers he was condemning 
the spending of money out of the Treasury which would inure to the 
benefit of some particular locality in this country, He referred to 
$38,000,000 loaned to the States. Does anybody deny that that is a fair 
debt." But the Treasurer o£ the United States was directed by Con- 
'grass never to collect a nickle of it untit further ordered, and you 
and I will have passed into another sphere before that further order 
is issued. So it is in regard to this shipping bill. If the shipping cor- 
poration is once organized and someone can get lower rates than the 
normal, can get advantages over his competitor, the agitation to con- 
tinue it will remain long after its usefulness has been disproved and the 
boats ought to be sold. 

There are some things that it does not do to trifle with T my 
friends. If in anything in my life. I have wanted to take a stand it is- 
for the people and all the people of the United States against any sec- 
tion and any party. X deplore the fact that an organised minority or 
interest, small In number, is often more-influential here at Washington 
than the great body of the people who, hampered by inertia and lack of 
interest, do not give sufficient attention to the general good. A public 
man oftentimes promotes bis political chances more by a single bill that 
helps a single person than by any statute for the general good that' 
he may be instrumental in enacting, 

I repeat — while we 'have been deliberating the reason for this- 
bill has eonc by or is going by. The arguments on behalf of it made at 
the beginning were abandoned. Now that relations with South Amer- 
ica do not require increased shipping, some other plan is proposed. 

Opposition to Ship Subsidy — . 

I have always opposed ship subsidy ► I have stood .with the mi- 
nority of my party against 'this measure for these many years, I do 
not believe yon will succefid in building up a merchant marine in that 
way. The more subsidy you pay the more you will be asked. There 
is a misapprehension about it It is said that Germany and England 
have subsidized their ships, ft is trxie that they do subsidize die naval 
auxiliaries and boats like those belonging to the Cunard line, but the 
tramp boat ivhich does most of the freight business takes its chances On . 
the waters of the sea. Wha t is the reason our merchar 
decadent? It is closely associated with conditions \ 
marvelous progress of the American people. 

SHlPfiNG Tfearf, Profit 

There is no trade which involves so little profit and so much hard- 1 
ship as the shipping trade. In Great Britain boats are built and then 
bonds to 65 per cent of their value at 4 per cent can be issued on them. 
They are built much more cheaply because they build many of the 
same type* Then when boats are sent out to sea our spirit of humanity 
toward the seaman, is stronger than in Europe. We give him better 
food 1 we give him better wages, and we give him less hours. After 
all, you come tip against thjs great proposition that in this land of 
ours there is a panoply of opportunities for investment on the land- 
We have here a great continent Only partially, developed* in some por- 
tions only scratched* and [the genius of our people, their desire for in- 
vestment, runs in that direction.. t 1 

Then, over on the other side they have a class of sailors who, for 
generation after generation, father, son, grandson and on down indefir 
" 'y, follow the sea, while in our country; when 'a man gets to be a 
L he sends his son to the high school, he gets an education there 
in the abundant growth of American -life that ypnhg fellow be- 
comes a lawyer ox a doctor and he forsakes hi* fs^etfs oaTIkg* 

The Panama Can*! 
Something has been said about the Panama CanaU* The Govern- 
ment of the United States bought >the rights of the new Panama 
Canal Company and in buying them they got the railroad and the Ships 
and- had them on their hands. In the building of that canal, that 
colossal enterprise, it was necessary to ship a great quantity of freight, 
auch as cement; machinery and supplies; and incidentally m that way 




It is not i 



Dangerous Possikiutiss 



T have l>ecn interested i 
of Representatives, but my i 



1 reference to tfie currency bill; I want to say here fhat I was 
one of the men who had to do with the framing of the AJdrich-Vree> 
land Bill, in the face of stubborn opposition from the Other side, but 
the time came when the stone that the tuilders rejected became the 
bead of the comer. 

Now, with regard to the Federal Reserve Act. I did not Vote in 
favor of ' it, hut I did say, however, it would better the conditions as 
they previously existed. There was a commission which wanked on 
that, of which commission I had the honor to be a member for some- 
thing. like four' years, and the accusation of plagiarism can b>: made 
with absolute certainty against the f miners o£ recent Act when they 
look to that report* because its essential ideas were all embodied and 
it furnished the basis for the measure. I do not myself believe in this 
idea of the Government owning notes — I do not know that I would 
express myself so'. strongly as Senator Hoot whom the Secretary has 
quoted and X do not believe that the experiment of issuing or guarantee* 
ing currency which has been abandoned by every government in the 
world, after it was tried by them and they burned tbdr fingen " 
even in this indirect way, he tried by our government. Let t 
that issue this currency and get the benefit of it take care of the { 
demprion and not ca/I on Uncle Sam to help them out if tbey \ 
tmuble. It may be a good thing, but I do not believe in the p 




